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Queen  agrees  to  £2m  divorce  settlement  but  Sarah  Ferguson  is  left  with  huge  and  mounting  debts 

Palace  cuts  Duchess  adrift 


First  step  to 
end  marriage 
in  court  today 


Edward  PTOdngton 


THE  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York 
are  to  divorce  at 
the  end  of  next 
month,  ending 
four  years  of  un- 
certainty about  their  future 
and  heralding  the  final  freez- 
ing out  of  Sarah  Ferguson 
from  the  royal  family. 

It  is  understood  that  -the 
duchess  will  be  paid  £2  mil- 
lion under  the  settlement  in 
return  for  agreeing  to  be  cut 
adrift  from  the  monarchy. 
The  pay-off  was  formulated 
three  years  ago  at  the  time  of 
the  couple's  legal  separation, 
and  is  framed  primarily  with 
their  children  in  mind. 

Buckingham  Palace  said 
the  Queen  has  been  informed 
of  the  official  split  and  was 
"saddened"  by  the  news.  The 
announcement  comes  five 
days  before  her  70th  birthday. 

The  duke  and  duchess  an- 
nounced their  decision  to  part 
through  their  solicitors  — 
Henry  Boyd- Carpenter  of  the. 
firm  used  hy  the  Queen,  Far-- 
rer  & Co.  on  behalf  of  Prince 
Andrew,  and  Douglas  Alaxiou 
of  Gordon  Dadds  for  the 

duchess.  • 

A joint  statement  from  the 
lawyers  stressed  that  the  deci: 
si  on  to  end  the  marriage  was 
taken  by  the  royal  couple. 
“The  decision  is  a personal 
one.  and  theirs  alone.” 

The  comment  ran  counter 
to  suggestions  that  the  couple 
were  under  pressure  from  me 
Queen  to  end  their  marital 
limbo.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Queen  last  month  wrote 
to  Prince  Andrew  urging  him 
to  divorce  in  terms  similar  to 
her  earlier  letters  to  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
a suggestion  denied  by  the 
palace. 

In  a further  parallel  with 
the  negotiations  with  Prin- 
cess Diana,  the  duchess  will 
lose  the  title  "Her  Royal  High1 
ness",  while  continuing  to  be 
called  the  Duchess'  of  York. 
The  official  statement  said 
she  .had  “chosen  not  to  use” 
the  HRH  style,  although  the 
palace  would  almost  certainly 
have  resisted  any  attempt  on 
her  part  to  retain  it 
The  statement  continued 


that  "at  the  express  wish  of 
the  duke  and  duchess  and  in 
die  interests  of  their  children, 
which  they  regard  as  of  para- 
mount importance,  no  further 
statement  will  be  made  or  in- 
formation provided". 

The  children,  Beatrice, 
aged  seven,  and  Eugenie,  six. 
“will  continue  to  live  with  the 
duchess,  and  both  parents 
will  participate  folly  in  their 
upbringing”.  £n  practice,  that 
implies  that  the  girls,  who  are 
fifth  and  sixth  in  line  to  the 
throne,  will  spend  most  of 
their  time  with  their  mother, 
enjoying  the  company  of 
Prince  Andrew  only  when  be 
is  on  leave  from  naval  duties. 

Fears  that  the  children  win 
suffer  from  the  duchess's  fre- 
quent travelling  strongly  in- 
fluenced negotiations  over 
her  financial  settlement. 
"Since  March  1992,  when  sepa- 
ration was  first  mooted,  the 
children's  stability  has  been 
jeopardised  by  moves  from 
the  couple's  mansion  at  Sun- 
ningbm  into  a rented  home, 
Romenda  Lodge,  in  Surrey, 
and  by-ithe.  loss  oOheirgsj© 
nairofes.V. 

A sum  of  EJjwtfaSBoa  is  to 
be  glared  in  trust  for  the  girls, 
from  which  £600.000  ii  under- 
stood to  be  eftrmactefid  .for  a 
house  thdt  they  will  eventu- 
ally owhl  Farther  money  will 
be  set  aside  to  provide  a' cash 
income for  the  young 
princesses. 

The  Queen  is  understood  to 
have  stood  her  ground  in 
refusing  to  ball  out  the  docb- 
s.  who  has  acute  financial 
problems.  Her  debts,  under- 
stood to  be  about  £3  million, 
are  unlikely  to  be  cleared  by 
the  settlement 

The  final  agreement  may 
see  the  duchess  paid  as  little 
as  £500,000,  probably  not  as  a 
lump  sump.  Although  Prince 
Andrew  will  pick  up  the  tab 
for  school  foes  and  cover 
some  of  her  rent  oat  of  his 
£249,000  allowance  from  die 
Queen,  that  still  leaves  the 
duchess's  lavish  spending 
and  debts  to  account  for. 

The  Archbishop  of  York 
said  he  was  praying  for  the 
couple,  adding  that  “such  de- 
cisions are  never  made 
easily”. 

Toby  Jessel,  MP  for  Twick- 
enham, called  the  duchess  a 


: waseo  all.  of  vwtdo?T 
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The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  remain  good  friends  despite  the  agreement  to  divorce,  four  years  after  their  separation 


Sarah  says: 

'Andrew  is  a darling, 
but  a boring  darling’ 

‘1  always  pay  my  way’ 
‘Life  is  not  about 
gossip  or  tittle-tattle,  it 
is  the  air  we  breathe — 
being  nice  to  people* 
‘It  wasn’t  that  I lacked 
will  or  ability.  I simply 
didn't  know  what  was 
expected  of  me’ 

And  what  they 
say  about  her: 

‘A vulgarian. . . 
vulgar,  vulgar,  vulgar1 

— Lord  Charteris, 
the  Queen's  former 
private  secretary 
‘She  devalues  the 
currency’ 

— Princess  Michael 
of  Kent 

‘She  is  an 

experienced  woman 
who  can  tell  me  a lot* 

— Thomas  Muster, 
tennis  player 


“person  of  sheer"  iutaba£hbd 
vulgarity,  not  In  keeping  with 
Britain's  royal  traditions". 
Fellow  Tory-  John  Butcher, 
MP  for  Coventry,  said:  “Fer- 
gle  would  have  been  more 
suited  marled  to  Bob  Geldof 
than  to  the  son  of  the  Queen. " 
Lqrd,  St  John  of  Fawsley, 

foe  royal  expert,  said:  “I  hope 

that  stories  about  the  Yorks 

will  disappear  from  foe  head- 
lines how,  but  my  hopes  are 


greater  than  my  expec- 
tations.” 

The  divorce  adds  to  the  his- 
tory of  marital  breakup  in  the 
duchess’s  family.  When  she 
was  14  her  parents  broke  up 
after  her  mother,  Susan,  left 
her  father  far  an  Argentine 
polo  player.  The  duchess's  sis- 
ter,'Jane  Makim,  had  on  acri- 
monious divorce  in  1989. 

Life  after  divorce  is  likely 
to  see  the  duke  and  duchess 


moving  in  starkly  opposing 
directions.  Prince  Andrew, 
who  is  thought  to  have  just 
returned  from  naval  exer- 
cises, has  been  focusing  on 
his  career.  The  duchess,  who 
is  siding  in  Switzerland  with 
foe  children,  has  attempted  to 
focus  media  attention  on  her 
charity  work,  particularly 
with  the  American-based 
Chances  far  Children,  but  has 
been  unable  to  avoid  public- 


ity about  her  relationships 
and  financial  crisis. 

The  first  step  in  the  issuing 
of  a decree  nisi  will  take  place 
today.  The  case  of  “HRH  the 
Duke  of  York  V HRH  the 
Duchess  of  York”  is  listed 
among  29  uncontested  di 

vorces  to  be  heard  at  the  fam- 

ily division  of  foe  High  Coart 
in  London. 
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Poverty,  what  poverty?  says  Lilley 


David  Brlndle,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 

IINISTERS  are  reneg- 
ing on' a commitment 
to  draw  up  measures 
to  tackle  poverty  in  Britain 
because  they  say  such  action 
is  needed  only  in  Third  World 
countries.  .... 

The  move  will  inflame  con- 
troversy over  the  extent  of 
poverty  in  this  country.  It 
will  be  seen  as  a snub  to  the 
United  Nations,  .which,  has 
declared  1996  the  interna- 
tional year  for  the  eradication 
cfpoverty.  . , , 

Peter  Lilley.  the  *Soclal 
Security  Secretary,  has  told, 
welfare  campaigners  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  be  introduc- 
ing a national  poverty,  eradi- 
cation plan  as  agreed  by 
countries  including  Britain  at 
last  year's  UN  summit-  on 
social  development in 
Copenhagen. 

In  a letter  on  behalf  of  the 
Prime  Minister,-  Mr  Lilley 


Rich  pickings 


Why  the  ^ooa*  aren’t 
poor,  by  Peter  Lilley: 

□ They  have  dean  water 

□ Food  supplies  are 

adequate 

G Mosthavecentral 
heating 

□ Almost  halfhave.a  car 
D Three  in  four  are  on 
the phone 

O More  than  half  have  a 
video  recorder 


says  “It  is  our  view  that  the 
rapnmmmrtatlnns  , princi- 
pally relate  to  the  needs  of 
underdeveloped  countries, 
which  need  to  harness  , their 
economies  to  achieve  basic 

goals  such  as  the  provision  of 
clean  water  and  adequate 
food  supplies.  - 
“The  UK  [already  has]  the 
Infrastructure  and  social  pro- 
tection systems,  to  prevent 


poverty  and  maintain  living 
standards.” 

A Foreign  Office  spokes- 
man. yesterday  confirmed 
that  John  Major  had  replied 
in  similar  vein  to  Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali,  the  UN  Secre- 
tary-General. who  had  asked 
what  Britain  was  doing. 

The  Government's  cold 
shoulder  to  the  UN,  has 
emerged,  as  a report  today 

claims  poverty  is  growing 
foster  in  Britain  than  in  most 
ofEhrope. 

The  report,  published  by 
the  Child  Poverty  Action 
Group,  says  one  in  three  chil- 
dren is  growing  up  in  pov- 
erty. In  1979,  the  figure  was 
ope  to  10:  One  in  four  of  all 
people  is  living  in  poverty, 
compared  with  one  ip  seven 
when  the  Tories  took  office. 

The  Copenhagen  summit  In 
March  last  year  was  attended 
by  Whitehall  officials  and 
Lady  Chalker,  Minister  for 
Overseas  Development,  who 
signed  a joint  declaration  and 
programme  of  action  on  Brit- 


ain's behalf.  The  programme 
commits  countries  to  enact 
national  plans  to  “establish, 
within  each  national  context, 
strategies  and  affordable 
time-bound  goals  and  targets 
for  the  substantial  reduction 
of  overall  poverty  and  the 
eradication  of  absolute 
poverty”. 

Mr  Lilley's  response  has 
come  after  a coalition  of  18 
anti-poverty  groups  support- 
ing the  UN  year,  including 
Osfam,  Save  the  Children  and 
foe  Low  Pay  Unit,  inquired 
how  Britain  was  fulfilling  its 
commitment. 

Paul  Goggins.  national  co- 
ordinator of  Church  Action 
on  Poverty  pressure  group, 
who  Chairs  the  anti-poverty 
coalition,  said:  “There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  programme 
of  action  requires  countries 
to  put  in  place  a plan  of  pov- 
erty eradication.  They  must 
have  known  what  they  were 
signing  up  to.”- 
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Beef  crisis  ‘will  cost  28,000  jobs 
and  taxpayer  £550m  in  first  year’ 


Paul  Brown,  David  Hencfca 
and  Stephen  Bates 


THE  beef  crisis  will  cost 
28,000  people  their  jobs 
and  the  taxpayer  £550 
million.  In  compensation  this 
year,  the  Government  said 
yesterday  as  it  announced  a 
series  . of  measures  to  restore 
confidence  in  the  market 
John  Major  said  he  would 
go  to  the  European  Court  of 
Justice  to  challenge  the 
worldwide  ban  on  British 
beef  and  ruled  out  a mass  cull 
of  cattle. 

Instead,  40,000  tonnes  of 
beef  in  cold  stores  are  to  be 
destroyed  at  a cost  of  £80  mil- 
lion- Coopers  & Lybrand,  the 
accountants  mmwilatinwBrt  to 

advise  ministers  on  the  crisis, 
do  not  expect  the  industry  to 
recover  for  five  years  and  say 

the  ban  on  exports  will  last  at 
least  six  months. 

Unsold  meat  worth  £182 
million  had  been  found, 
which  could  lead  to  wide- 


spread company  failures 
soon.  The  consultants  warn 
that,  apart  from  job  loses  in 
the  industry,  the  effect  will  be 
more  general  unemployment, 
lower  tax  receipts,  and  a blow 
to  the  balance  of  nayments. 

The  European  Court  will  be 
asked  for  “interim  relief 
within  weeks”  and  a declara- 
tion that  the  ban  on  British 
beef  is  illegaL 

The  Prime  Minister  is  to 
write  to  the  German,  French 
and  Italian  leaders  and  to 
Jacques  Santer,  President  of 
the  European  Commission, 
demanding  they  take  early 
action,  to  lift  the  ban.  This  fol- 
io ws  comments  by  Franz 
Fischler,  the  agriculture  com- 
missioner, that  the  ban  was 
aimed  at  saving  foe  European 
beef  market,  not  protecting 
the  public  health. 

Downing  Street  said  Mr 
turn  to  page  2,  column  3 
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Prague  Writers’ 
Festival  1996 

The  Viola  Theatre, 
May  9-11 


This  year  the  Prague  Writers’ 
Festival,  directed  by  Michael 
March,  will  once  again  showcase 
a selection  of  fine  authors  from 
around  the  world.  Under  the 
festival's  theme  of  "Ancient 
Evenings”,  writers  including  R.S. 

Thomas  from  Wales,  Sylva  Fischerova 
of  the  Czech  Republic,  and  Jim 
Barnes  from  the  USA  will  be 
presenting  their  work  at  the 
festival.  There  visitors  can  enjoy 
a rare  opportunity  to  listen  to, 
and  meet,  these  renowned 
international  authors. 

For  more  details 
call;  44  {0}  171  7134133 
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Sketch 


Monologues  take 
over  the  asylum 


MPs  RETURNED  to 

Westminster  eager  to 
discuss  one  of  the 
worst  humiliations  ever  in- 
flicted on  a great  party,  an 
event  which  may.  ali  at  once, 
have  put  the  result  of  the  next 
election  beyond  doubt 
The  trouble  is  that  there  Is 
only  so  much  mileage  to  be 
gamed  from  Clare  Short's  tax 
"gaffe".  Instead,  to  the  Tories' 
annoyance,  they  were  con- 
stantly sidetracked  to  the  triv- 
ial topic  of  the  Staffordshire 
South-East  byelection. 

The  ceremonial  role  of 
Chief  Gloater  Pursuivant  fell 
to  Edward  O'Hara  (Lab. 
Knowlsey  S).  He  pointed  out 
Alan  Duncan  (C.  Rutland)  had 
been  the  “masterramd”of  the 
Tory  campaign. 

A day  or  so  before  polling  he 
had  told  his  local  newspaper 
that  while  some  were  predict- 
ing an  easy  Labour  victory, 
“nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth". 

As  his  colleagues  gurgled, 
like  happy,  well-fed  babies.  Mr 
O'Hara  asked  for  Mr  Duncan 
to  be  put  in  charge  of  all 
byelection  cam  pa  igns  — and 
the  general  election  too. 

Mr  Major  told  him  not  to  be 
so  smug.  “Talk  to  the  member 
for  Mid-Staffordshire,  and 
you  will  learn  that  byelection 
losses  become  general  elec- 
tion gains!" 

It  is  always  a good  idea  to 
talk  to  the  delightful  Michael 
Fabrlcant  — although  Mr 
O'Hara  might  also  learn  that 
the  Wigged  Wanderer  is  so  un- 
sure of  holding  his  seat  that  he 
is  quitting  it  for  another. 

Harry  Green  way  (C,  Ealing 
N)  yanked  the  subject  round  to 
Clare  Short.  What  was  to  stop 
her  paying  more  tax  now?  he 
asked. 

This  called  forth  a rare 
Major  joke.  “I  am  glad  she  has 
been  untied  and  ungagged  and 
is  free  to  attend  today!"  he 
said-  The  greasier  Tory  MPs 
laughed  politely. 

Mr  Blair  said  Mr  Major  was 
the  last  person  to  complain 


about  tax  rises.  But  then  he 
ton  changed  the  subject  These 
days  Prime  Minister's  Ques- 
tions Is  in  no  way  an  inter- 
change. It  Is  a series  of  sepa- 
rate monologues  ignored  hy 

everyone  else  present,  as  if 

taking  place  in  the  lounge  of 
an  insane  asylum. 

What,  asked  Mr  Blair,  was 
the  reason  for  the  Tories'  hu- 
miliating byelection  defeat? 

Mr  Major  didn't  answer,  but 
wanted  to  know  instead  about 
the  brieflngon  tax  which  Mr 
Blair  had  given  journalists 
during  his  flight  to  New  York 
last  week.  Exactly  what  the 
Labour  leader  meant  on  this 
occasion  is  in  doubt,  although 
some  present,  such  as  the  Fi- 
nancial Thues's  reporter  Rob- 
ert Peston.  thought  he  had  in- 
dicated that  people  earning 
over  £40.000  could  expect  to 
pay  more  tax. 

Since  then,  day  after  weari- 
some day.  Mr  Peston  has  been 
loudly  reviled  in  the  coarsest 
language  by  Alistair  Camp- 
bell. Mr  Blair's  chief  "spin 
doctor”. 

As  a medical  man.  Mr 
Campbell  most  closely  resem- 
bles Dr  Kervorkian.  the  Amer- 
ican physician  who  kills 
people  suffering  from  painful, 
terminal  illnesses — although 
Dr  Kervorkian  does  seek  their 
agreement  first. 

The  loonies  continued  to  ha- 
rangue and  ignore  each  other. 
Someone  would  yell  some- 
thing about  Clare  Short,  and 
someone  else  would  scream, 
what  about  the  byelection? 

Finally.  Geoffrey  Clifton- 
Brown  (C.  Cirencester)  asked 
a question  which  combined 
sycophancy  and  irrelevance  to 
such  a degree  that  the  Speaker 
refused  to  allow  the  Prime 
Minister  to  answer  it,  and 
called  the  next  question.  This 
is  something  I have  never 
seen  before. 

I won't  bore  you  with  the 
details,  but  its  creepy  circum- 
locutions again  concerned  Mr 
Blair's  words  on  BA  175.  As  he 
had  just  complained,  “they  al- 
ways want  me  to  answer  q ues- 
tions  — and  in  a few  months' 
time,  they'll  get  the  chance!” 

Later  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture. Douglas  Hogg,  an- 
nounced a new  method  for 
combating  public  anxiety 
about  BSE.  He  intends  to  in- 
troduce a system  of  "compul- 
sory animal  passports". 

It  sounds  a good  idea,  al- 
though I don't  see  how  they 
are  going  to  squeeze  the  cows 
into  those  little  photo  booths. 


First  night 


The  King  shakes 
his  thang  - again 


Caroline  Sullivan 


Elvis— The  Musical 

Prince  of  Wales  Theatre 

THIS  show  has  already 
strutted  its  spangly  jump- 
suit once  before.  After 
Presley  died  in  1977.  its  cre- 
ators wasted  no  time  in  stag- 
ing an  all-singing,  all-dancing 
tribute,  which  won  an  Eve- 
ning Standard  drama  award. 

If  the  scent  of  opportunism 
wafted  around  the  original 
production,  this  revival  is 
with  us  simply  because  there 
are  st  ill  people  who  get  ex- 
cited  about  all  matters  Elvis. 
Personally,  I'd  have  waited 
till  the  20th  anniversary  of  his 
death  next  summer  to  maxi- 
mise profits,  but  those  in- 
volved seem  to  be  doing  It  for 
love  rather  than  money. 

That  lends  a touchingly 
homespun  quality  to  some  of 
the  acting  — not  unexpected, 
given  that  cast  members  like 
the  1960s  trouser-splitter 
P.  J.  Proby  are  musicians  by 
trade.  This  little  problem,  and 
the  fact  that  Young  Elvis  and 
Middle  Elvis  are  played  by 
Br  its  t Alexander  Bar  and  Tim 
WhitnalJ).  is  dealt  with  by  cut- 
ting dialogue  to  a minimum. 

But  what  Proby  (Mature  El- 
vis) Lacks  as  a thespian,  he 
makes  up  for  in  saturnine  in- 
tensity. sneering  that  sneer 
and  rumbling  m a Texas 
draw].  VVhitnall.  too.  is  a 
charged-up  wonder,  con- 
stantly shaking  his  thang; 
next  to  these  two.  Bar  can 
hardly  help  being  insipid. 

Unlike  the  West  End's  other 
current  pop  musical.  Tommy, 
there's  nothing  weird  about 
Elvis,  no  allegories  or  alarm- 
ing Acid  Queens.  It's  pure  nos- 
talgia based  on  the  premise 


that  the  El vster  might  have 
eaten  a few  too  many  toffee- 
burgers.  but  he  was  still  a 
good  ol' boy. 

And  when  they  say  The  Mu- 
sical, they  mean  just  that  The 
three  Elvises  and  a Pan’s 
Peopleish  ensemble  get 
through  dozens  of  songs,  in- 
cluding many  that  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Presley. 

The  plot  such  as  it  Ls,  is  a 
run-through  of  the  King’s 
career,  from  his  days  as  a 
Memphis  ‘'singing  usher"  to 
his  1968  Vegas  comeback.  The 
cast  move  from  song  to  song, 
with  the  narrative  shown, 
through  slides  and  film  clips. 

The  set  designer.  Andy 
Walmsley , has  assembled  a 
breathtaking  set  of  portraits 
and  paraphernalia,  in  collage 
across  five  screens.  Images 
linger  in  their  grainy  glory  for 
many  minutes  at  a time,  exer- 
cising an  eerie  power  as  they 
mutely  hang  suspended. 

Grace  I and  fills  all  five 
screens;  later.  Priscilla's  bee- 
hive towers.  Images  of  1950s 
America  have  been  done  to 
death,  yet  they  made  even  this 
non-fcn  understand  some- 
thing of  the  man's  magnetism. 

Proby’s  performance  did 
the  rest.  He  dominates  the 
second  half,  black-wigged  and 
every  bit  the  gothic  wreck 
Presley  was  at  the  end  of  his 
life.  If  he's  frustrated  at  play- 
ing a more  famous  singer,  all 
the  better  his  performance  Is 
a marveL 

Sad  to  report,  the  show  ends 
on  a nauseating  "party"  note, 
with  the  audience  stamping 
along  to  a greatest-hits  med- 
ley. It  lowers  the  tone  of  what 
might  otherwise  be  a Tennes- 
see Williams  play  set  to  some 
pretty  good  music. 

This  revine  appeared  in 
later  editions  yesterday. 


Ramaphosa  moves  into 
South  African  business 


David  Beresford 
in  Johannesburg 


THE  former  labour  leader 
Cyril  Ramaphosa  has 
thrown  himself  Into  negotia- 
tions for  one  of  South  Africa's 
biggest  business  takeovers. 

•lust  two  days  after  an- 
nouncing his  planned  with- 
drawal from  active  politics, 
the  man  who  delivered  South 


Africa's  constitutional  settle- 
ment has  begun  talks  with 
black  business  and  union 
leaders  to  prepare  a bid  to 
wrest  control  of  the  leading 
investment  company  Johnnie 
from  the  Anglo-American 
corporation. 

Commentators  were  still 
puzzling  yesterday  over  Mr 
Ramaphosa's  personal  motive 
for  abandoning  the  political 
arena. 


A Palestinian  guerrilla  inspects  damage  in  Lebanon's  Ain  el-Hilweh  refugee  camp  yesterday  photograph  mohammed  dhasm 

Israel  targets  Palestinian  rebel 


‘Precision  bombing’  in  Lebanon 
misses  anti-Arafat  commander 


The  onslaught  continues 


i 


Key 


Tripoli  i 


David  Hirst 

in  Ain  ef-Hihweh  camp 


AIN  EI-HILWEH.  the  Pal- 
estinian refugee  camp 
on  the  outskirts  of 
Sidon,  had  a taste  yesterday 
morning  of  what  Israel  had  In 
mind  when  it  warned  that  its 
army  was  “contemplating  ex- 
tending its  zone  of  operations 
in  the  region  between  the 
Zahrani  and  Awali  rivers"  — 
where  Sidon  lies. 

The  three  Cobra  helicopters 
came  in  from  the  sea  shortly 
before  dawn.  At  precisely 
4.07am,  when  they  unleashed 
their  missiles,  the  bedside 
clock  in  Munir  Mikdah's 
house  came  to  a stop. 

It  was  Mr  Mikdah  — asleep 
in  the  house  with  his  wife, 
parents  and  six  children  — 
whom  the  helicopters,  using 
wire-guided  missiles  under  il- 
luminating parachute  flares, 
were  after.  He  emerged  un- 
scathed. but  it  was  a very 
near  thing. 

“This  is  the  new  technol- 
ogy." said  a Mikdah  aide 
guarding  what  is  left  of  his 
home.  “In  the  old  days  they 
just  bombed  us  from  high  up, 
killing  dozens  at  a time.  Now 
they  have  these  precision 
weapons.  But  still  they  miss 
their  targets." 

Tt  was  the  house  next  door 
to  Mr  Mikdah's  that  was  hit 
by  three  incoming  missiles. 
In  this  tightly  packed  warren 
of  two  or  three- storey  hovels, 
it  stood  directly  in  tlie  line  of 
fire  for  an  assailant  coming 


from  the  sea.  The  structure 
collapsed,  but  - perhaps  be- 
cause of  its  flimsy  materials 
— the  young  couple  who  lived 
in  it  came  out  alive,  although 
the  wife  was  seriously  in- 

{ ured.  Of  the  Mikdahs,  only 
lis  youngest  son,  aged  18 
months,  was  lightly  wounded. 

Mr  Mikdah  is  the  com- 
mander of  Black  September 
the  Thirteenth  Organisation, 
which  commemorates  the  evil 
day  tn  1993,  as  they  see  it 
when  the  chairman  of  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organisa- 
tion, Yasser  Arafat,  con- 
cluded his  Oslo  Accord  with 
Israel. 

Mr  Mikdah  was  once  one  of 
Mr  Arafat's  top  commanders. 
But  after  the  "sell-out",  he 
went  into  oppositioa  taking 
with  him  some  1.700  fighters 
from  Ain  el-Hilweh.  They 
now  have  control  of  the  camp. 
Lebanon’s  largest  which  con- 
stitutes a last  small  pocket, 
surrounded  by  the  Lebanese 
army,  of  the  “Fatahland"  that 
once  stretched  from  the  Is- 
raeli frontier  to  Beirut 
Bearded  and  austere,  Mr 
Mikdah  is  a symbol  of  Islam- 
ist “rejection ism”.  He  be- 
lieves a resurgence  of  armed 
struggle  from  Lebanon  should 
inspire,  and!  draw  inspiration 
from,  the  suicidal  attacks  of 
Hamas  in  the  occupied 
territories. 

He  collaborates  with  the 
Hizbullah,  and  has  set  up  an 
“academy"  for  would-be  Pal- 
estinian suicide  bombers. 
Hizbullah  help  him  mount  op- 
era cions  into  Israefi-con- 


V©  Israel  attacks 
■'.fsa  laraeA-declared 


.•'tiSfl  ‘no  go  zone'  south 
. of  Bib  river  Litanl 


Israeli  helicopters 
attack  Hand  Wreak  {| 
area  of  Beirut 


Toll:  day  six 
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HhbuBah  continue  their 
Katyusha  rocket  attacks 
on  northern  Israel. 


ISRAEL 
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Three  Israeli  helicopters 
attack  home  of  a 
Palestinian  commander 
in  the  Ain  cl-Hilweh 
roJugec  camp.  Two 
adults  and  an  cighteen- 
month-old  boy  injured. 


20  miles 


trolled  Lebanon.  The  Iranian 
amba  ssador  visits  him.  • 

He  conspires  openly  against 
Mr  Arafat.  Eighteen  months 
ago.  Mr  Arafiat  ordered  his 
last  loyalist  forces  in  Lebanon 
to  try  to  seize  control  of  Ain 
el-Hilweh  from  him.  It  was  a 
squalid,  bloody  failure. 

The  Israelis  have  now 
failed  in  their  turn. 

Mr  Mikdah  and  his  family 
have  gone  into  hiding,  and 
most  of  his  fighters  have 
farmed  out  around  the  camp 
in  case  of  further  attack.  But 
the  inhabitants  are  going 
about  their  dally  business  as 


if  nothing  had  happened.  Not 
very  much  had.  according  to 
one  of  them.  “This  is  just  a 
detail,"  he  said.  “For  the  time 
being  the  Zionists’  real  enemy 
is  Hizbullah,  not  us.  Our  turn 
will  come  again." 

After  the  attack,  the  South 
Lebanon  Army's  radio 
station,  which  had  carried  Is- 
rael's earlier  warning, 
warned  people  to  “stay  away 
from  homes  and  offices  of  Pal- 
estinian and  Lebanese  leaders 
associated  with  operations 
against  Israel". 


Peace  push,  page  6 


Beef  crisis  ‘will  cost  28,000  jobs  and  taxpayer  £550m’ 


continued  from  page  1 
Major  would  also  raise  the 
issue  with  European  col- 
leagues during  his  visit  to 
Moscow  to  discuss  other  prob- 
lems in  the  wake  of  the  Cher- 
nobyl nuclear  disaster. 

Mr  Major’s  announcement, 
made  to  cheers  from  Tory 
backbenchers  in  the  Com- 
mons. was  “not  sabre  rat- 
tling" but  a genuine  determi- 
nation to  right  what  he 
regarded  as  a wrong  decision. 

Mr  Major  told  the  House: 


“The  export  ban  on  British 
beef  imposed  by  the  Commu- 
nity is  more  motivated  by  the 
interests  of  other  countries' 
own  beef  markets  than  it  Ls 
about  public  health. 

“We  have  decided  we 
should  take  legal  action 
against  this  totally  unjusti- 
fied ban  on  British  beef." 

A spokesman  for  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  said:  "Le- 
gally it  is  Britain's  right  but 
we  are  satisfied  the  ban  is  and 
was  justified  and  is  legally  de- 


fensible. Perhaps  Britain 
should  reflect  it  is  just  as  well 
that  the  court's  powers  have 
not  been  weakened  as  its  gov- 
ernment says  it  wishes. 

“The  court  challenge  will 
not  speed  the  process  but  will 
have  the  tendency  to  slow 
everything  down.  Politicians 
are  usually  reluctant  to  take 
decisions  when  issues  are  be- 
fore the  court." 

Labour  attacked  Mr  Ma- 
jor's decision  to  go  to  the 
European  court,  Gavin 


Strang,  the  agriculture 
spokesman,  said:  “Legal 
action  is  likely  to  take 
months  to  reach  the  courts,  so 
It  cannot  be  a substitute  for 
energetic  political  and 
diplomatic  action  to  secure  an 
agreed  lifting  of  the  ban." 

He  added:  “The  Govern- 
ment seems  to  have  been 
totally  unprepared  for  the 
scale  of  the  crisis  which  hit 
the  beef  industry  after  the 
original  announcement  on 
March  20.” 
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Voters  fear 
worst  from 

rail  sell-off 


Martin  Kettle 


THE  public  believe  a 
that  train  services 
will  he  worse,  less 
sate  and  more  costly 
after  privatisation,  according 
to  n Guardian  I CM  poll 
before  today's  House  ot  Com- 
mons rail  debate. 

Voters  overwhelmingly 
reject  the  Government's  claim 
that  privatisation  will  reduce 
costs  for  rail  users.  Asked  now 
they  thought  privatisation 
would  affect  services,  four  out 
of  five  thought  they  would  be 
more  expensive. 

The  public's  belief  that 
safety  standards  will  fall  and 
services  get  worse  overall  Ls 
by  much  narrower  majorities. 

These  results  will  disap- 
point the  Conservatives,  who 
continue  to  hope  that  privati- 
sation will  please  commuters 
and  claim  that  it  may  even 
prove  an  election  winner. 

The  figures  show  that  TP 
per  cent  of  adults  believe  that 
train  sendees  will  cost  more 
after  privatisation;  only  12 
per  cent  chink  they  will  be 
cheaper.  Voters  of  all  parties 
agree  that  prices  will  rise: 
Conservatives  divide  89-21  in 
expecting  more  expensive  ser- 
vices. Labour  voters  by  86-10. 
Liberal  Democrats  by  83-9. 

Voters  are  less  certain 
about  the  effect  of  privatisa- 
tion on  services  generally  and 
on  safety,  but  are  still  appre- 
hensive. Asked  whether  ser- 
vices would  get  worse  or  bet- 
ter. 47  per  cent  said  they 
would  be  worse.  23  per  cent 
thought  they  would  be  better, 
with  20  per  cent  don't  knows. 

Labour  and  Liberal  Demo- 
crats voters  are  strong  pessi- 
mists. with  60  per  cent  of 
Labour  voters  saying  things 
will  be  worse  and  only  24  per 
cent  saying  better.  Liberal 
Democrats  divide  53-30  in  ex- 
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Conservatives  remain  loyal 
to  the  Government,  with  5-1 
per  cent  saying  privatisation 
will  mean  better  service:-  and 
24  saying  they  will  be  worse 

Forty- three  ]wr  cent  of  vot- 
ers expect  services  to  be  less 
safe  after  privatisation,  com- 
pared with  34  per  cent  who 
believe  they  will  In?  safer,  and 
24  per  cent  don't  know*. 
Again.  Labour  and  Literal 
Democrat  voters  are  more 
worried  about  safety  than 
Conservatives. 

Tory  voters  expect  safer 
services  by  a majority  of 
more  than  two  lo  one.  Young 
voters,  aged  18-24.  also  show 
a clear  majority  believing 
that  services  will  be  safer,  but 
older  voters  and  those  in  all 
regions  and  social  classes 
disagree. 

• ICM  interviewed  a random 
sample  of  l.2iH>  adults  aged 
over  IS  over  April  22-1.".  In- 
terviews were  conducted 
across  the  country  and  the 
results  weighted  to  die  profile 
of  all  adults 


Short  taxed  again 
by  Blair  lecture 


Rebecca  Smlthers 
and  Patrick  Wintour 


LABOUR  transport 

spokeswoman  Clare 
Short  was  summoned  to 
a meeting  with  party  leader 
Tony  Blair  yesterday  in  his 
attempt  to  put  the  lid  on  the 
row  over  her  remark  that 
middle  income  earners  could 
pay  more  tax. 

A defiant  Ms  Short  insisted 
on  Monday  that  she  would 
“not  be  silenced"  after  her 
comments  to  a Sunday  televi- 
sion programme,  which  cre- 
ated an  uproar  within  senior 
ranks  of  the  Labour  parts*  bv 
sharply  contradicting  Tony 
Blair's  view  that  middle 
income  earners  should  pay 
less  tax  under  Labour. 

She  spent  10  minutes  with 
Mr  Blair  in  what  was 
described  as  "a  friendly 
meeting”. 

A senior  Blair  aide  said: 
"She  accepted  that  she  has 
screwed  up  big  time,  and  that 
there  was  huge  political  ex- 
ploitation. She  understands 
that  the  timing  was  not  bril- 


liant, and  the  importance  of 
collective  responsibility." 

It  is  the  second  time  in  six 
months  Ms  Short  has  had  a 
Lecture  from  Mr  Blair  on  col- 
lective responsibility  — the 
last  time  over  her  comments 
that  Labour  should  consider 
legalisat  ion  of  cannabis. 

The  party  leadership's  irri- 
tation is  underlined  by 
shadow  chief  whip  Donald 
Dewar  in  an  article  in  today's 
Guardian. 

Stressing  the  importance  of 
“discipline  and  good  order” 
within  the  party,  he  makes  it 
clear  that  "members  of  the 
front  bench  are  the  party's 
front-line  ambassadors  and 
must  put  the  party's  case  at 
all  times". 

Ms  Short's  remarks  di- 
verted attention  from 
Labour's  campaign  to  destabi- 
lise the  £1.8  billion  flotation  of 
Rail  track. 

A press  conference  to  flag 
up  today's  debate  on  the  sell- 
off  was  scrapped. 


Letters,  page  8;  Donald 
Dewar,  Tony  Betm,  page  9; 
Short  straw,  G2  cover  story 


Only  top  2 per  cent  fall  into 
Labour’s  tax  increase  net 


Larry  EWott 
Economics  Editor 


CLARE  SHORTS  sugges- 
tion that  she  would  ex- 
pect to  be  pay  more  tax  if 
Labour  targeted  high  earners 
is  borne  out  by  figures  show- 
ing that  MPs  — for  all  their 
grumbling  about  their  £34,000 
salaries  — are  among  the  best 
paid  people  in  Britain. 

The  Government's  New 
Earnings  Survey  shows  that 
Labour  would  only  hurt  the. 
top  one  or  two  per  cent  of  the 
population  If  it  raised  income 
tax  on  those  earning  more 
than  £40.000. 

Inland  Revenue  statistics 

also  cast  serious  doubt  on  the 
claims  by  Mr  Biair's  aides  in 
Washington  last  week  that  a 
Labour  tax  cut  for  higher 
earners  up  to  £40.000  would  be 
a boon  to  middle- income  Brit- 
ain. Of  40  million  adults  only 


2.2  million  pay  the  higher  40 
per  cent  rate  of  tax,  which 
kicks  in  at  just  over  £33,000 
for  a single  person. 

The  Institute  for  Fiscal 
Studies  calculates  that  only 
3.4  per  cent  of  employees  earn 
more  than  £700  a week  or 
£36.400  a year. 

Latest  figures  indicate  that 
mean  average  gross  earnings 
for  a full-time  male  employee 
— calculated  by  dividing  total 
earnings  by  the  number  of 
employees  — are  running  at 
£19.500  a year,  while  for 
women  the  figure  is  £14.029  a 
year. 

Some  economists  prefer  to 
use  median  earnings  — the 
precise  raid-point  in  the  earn- 
ings distribution  — because 
Britain  has  a small  number  of 
very  hlglily  paid  employees 
and  a large  number  of  lowiy 
paid  workers.  This  figure  is 
now  a shade  over  £15.000  a 
year. 


Cruise  to  Calais  in  comfort... 

RELAX  and  just  cruise  across  from  Dover  to  Calais  - 
the  shortest  sea  route  to  France. 

Large,  luxurious  car  ferries  with  shops,  restaurants 
and  entertainment  on  board,  plus  hovercraft, 
provide  rapid,  comfortable  crossings  with  a departure 
every  thirty  minutes.  Fast  on  and  off  loading 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  helps  to  speed  your 
journey.  Instant  motorway  access  from 
Calais  port  provides  an  open  door  to  the  entire 
European  motorway  network. 


For  a shopping  day, 
a relaxing  stay  or  for  immediate 
access  to  motorway... 

Calais 

...begins  with  sea. 

■ DOVER/CALAIS 
OVER  ? 40  CROSSINGS  DAILY 
BY  P&O  EUROPEAN  FERRIES,  STENA  III 
SEAFRANCE  & HOVERSPEED. 
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•tamwy  1990:  Series  of 
newspaper  articles  appw  criticising 
the  Duchess.  Soma  claim  that  she  is 
a had  mother.  Tatier  magazine  also 


=t?Y  - 


Jenwry  ISSaPhotogrpahsare 
found  In  a London  Hat  of  the 
Duchess,  on  holiday.  wttfi  Texan 
mflBonaiia  Stove  Wyatt.  The  photos, 
some  of  which  were  published  in 
British  newspapers,  show  the 
Duchess  and  her  friend  with 
Prtneass  Beatrice  during  a hofiday  In 
the  South  of  France  ini 990.  They 
atea  show  thai  Duchess  with  her 
arms  around  WyatL 

Hatch  1M2:  The  york*  announce 
their  separation.  Charles  Anson,  the 
Queen’s  press  secretary,  attacks  the 
Duchees  of  York  doming  that  she  is 
•unButtabtoforfloyaiand  pubte«e.“ 
Hfe  comments  came  durtog  a private 
briefing  wtthloumaSsts.  At  tin  same 
time  Buckingham  Palace  announces 
-the  scrapping  of  airier  Royal 
engagamants. 


The  Duchess 

moves  out  of  the 
marital  home  a 
’ SuminghB 
Parte.  Surrey  to 
a ranted  house 
In  Wentworth, 
two  mites  away. 
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NEWS  3 


Jihm  fSS3r  Announoafnartt  made 
tint  the  Duka  end  Duchess  of  York 
■ had  reached  agreement  on  the  tofts 
of  a legal  separation. 

Jut y 4993:  The  Duchess's  . 
attempts  to  become  a fund  raiser  for 
tin  United  Nations  High 
Commission  for 
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abandoned.  Both 
Buckingham 
Palace  and  Prime 
IMstw  John 
Me^or  wbtb 
reported  ta  be 
angry  at  bar 
attempt  to  secure 
the  job. 

January  1999: 

Lord  Chatteris,  one. 
of  the  Queen’s 
advisers, 
dsacribee 
the 

Duchess 
ofYoric 

as 

'Vulgar, 
vulgar, 
vulgar.' 


; Jawnray  «9S:fti*jorta 
‘‘ippear  that  the  Duchess  ts 
•Mfrmrerl.fe*  £tOO J00  injhe  ■■ 
•gSftffcSurt ttar  she  Mad  to 
-^payaJoantoairiBfxUiar- 
aefinaissctoim  tint  the-.  - 
’.tiuchass  Is  113  to  £3  ihasaA  In 
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Jpurny  laflfe  The  Duchess 
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The  men  in  Fergie’s  life 


Paddy  McNally 

THE  58-year-old  rtmlti-iiiilljonaire  ' 
motor  racing  consultant  is  a wid- 
ower and  former  manager  of  the  rac- 
ing driver  Niki  Lauda.  He  and  the 
Duchess  spent  several  years 
together,  and  many  thought  they 
would  last  the  full  circuit  and  marry 
despite  the  age  difference — she  was 
in  her  early  20s,  he  in  hislate  40s. 

He  once  said  any  man  would  be 
lucky  to  go  out  with  her,  let  alone  marry  her. 


The  Duke  of  York 

THE  Queen’s  second  son,  aged  36,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy,  mar- 
ried the  Duchess  in  1986.  While 
single  he  gained  a fearsome  reputa- 
tion as  a ladies’ man,  earning  the 
nick-name  Randy  Andy.  The  two  are 
thought  to  have  been  brought 
together  by  Princess  Diana,  who 
often  invited  Sarah  around  for 
lunch  at  Kensington  Palace.  Their  . 
love  was  believed  to  have  “taken  off”  during  Ascot 
in  1985 over  a dish  of  profiteroles  in  the  royal  box 
when  Sarah  was  on  a diet. 


Navy 

and 

Court 

helped 

divide 

great 
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THE  wedding  of 
Prince  Andrew  and 
Sarah  Ferguson  at 
Westminster  Abbey 
on  July  23, 1988,  in- 
evitably looked  pale  and  in- 
significant beside  that-  other 
1 wedding  of  five  years  prevt  • 
ously.  But  rtwp,  being  die  The  duchess  taking  daughters  Beatrice  (left)  and  Eugenie  to  a pantomime  in  December  1994 


Steve  Wyatt 

TEXAN  millionaire,  aged  42.  When 
details  of  their  affair  emerged,  he 
was  described  as  a cross  between 
Bobby  Ewing  of  Dallas  fame  and  the 
Incredible  Hulk.  The  two  met  - 
through  mutual  friends  and  photo- 
graphs of  them  on holiday  were 
found  in  a Condon  ffatt.  Prince 
Andrew  was  said  to  be  btforiated  by 
one  photograph  with  Wyatt  cud 
filing  Eugenie  on  his  knee.  Later  reports  claimed 
begot  girlfriends  to  dress  up  in  exotic  underwear 
while  they  made  love  under  a pyramid  because  he 
thought  it  had  mystical  healing  powers.  The  Duch- 
ess refused  to  comment.  He  made  bis  money  in  oil, 
and  is  now  married  to  an  American,  Cate  . .- 

Magennis. 

John  Bryan 

ANOTHER  Texan  oil  man,  aged  41, 
and  he  of  the  toe-sucking  fame,  who 
has  certainly  cheesed  off  the  Duch- 
ess. He  plans  to  sue  her  for  a share  of 
the  profits  of  Budgie  the  Helicopter 
and  is  considering  a “kiss  and  tell” 
book  detailing  their  affair. Her  for- 
mer financial  adviser , and  an  old 
school  chum  of  Wyatt,  he  became 
dose  to  her  after  her  marriage  split . 
up.  He  tried  to  stop  publication  of  the  photographs 
which  showed  the  couple  kissing  and  cuddling  in 
SanTropez,  France.  One  of  his  last  publicengage- 
ments  with  royalty  was  when  he  was  spotted  danc- 
ing with  the  Duchess  at  Annabel’s  nightclub  in 
London.  Asked  about  the  photographs,  which  also 
showed  him  rubbing  suntan  oil  on  the  Duchess’s 
legs  as  she  sunbathed  topless,  he  said:  “Anything 
canlookbad,’can*tit?”-  ' ■ - 
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second  son  of  tbe  monarch 

means  you  are  forever  In  hindsight  the  luxury  In 
overshadowed.  which  they  lived  was  counter- 

Such  unflattering  compari-  balanced  by  tbe  strains  of 
sons  notwithstanding,  the  royal  life.  Foremost  was  the 


In  hindsight  the  luxury  In  that  I lacked  tbe  will  or  the  sense,  orange  hair  and  bur- 
which  they  lived  was  counter-  ability,  I simply  did  not  know  geoning  girth.  They  lam  bast- 
balanced  by  tbe  strains  of  what  was  expected  of  me.”  ed  her  decision  to  go  on  holi- 


ess  exiled  as  soon  as  possible. 
That  it  should  have  taken 
four  years  — giving  time  for 
the  duchess’s  growing  finan- 
cial problems  and  a space  of 
scandals  to  hit  the  headlines 
— is  a source  of  enormous  bit- 
terness within  the  royal 
household. 

As  a senior  palace  aide  once 
let  slip  to  the  BBC,  Sarah  Fer- 
guson was  regarded  inside 
palace  walls  as  “unfit”  to  be  a 
member  of  the  royal  family. 
But  the  final  word  was  left  to 
an  ageing  Lord  Charteris,  for- 
mer private  secretary  to  the 
Queen,  who  spoke  out  loud 
what  many  had  discretely 
thought  when  he  called  her 
“vulgar,  vulgar,  vulgar”. 

It  is  understood  the  Queen 
last  month  sent  a letter  to 
Prince  Andrew  urging  him  to 
make  a Clean  break.  It  was  in 
a similar  vein  to  those  sent  by 
the  Queen  last  Christinas  to 
tbe  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  — with,  no  doubt,  the 
same  aim  in  mind:  to  draw  a 
Hwt>  under  the  marital  mess 
created  by  her  heir  and 
second  son,  and  try  and  start 
again. 

In  the  case  of  tbe  Waleses, 
the  three-year  lull  between 
separation  and  the  opening  of 
divorce  negotiations  can  be 
explained  by  the  princess's 
unwillingness  to  finalise  the 
photograph:  uAHnN  keene  split  and  the  prince’s  sense  of 
decorum. 

duchess's  friendship  For  the  Yorks  the  story  is 


sense,  orange  hair  and  bur-  The  duchess's  friendship  For  the  Yorks  the  story  is 
geoning  girth.  They  lambast-  with  file  Texan  oil  millionaire  more  complicated.  They 
ed  her  decision  to  go  on  holi-  Steve  Wyatt,  and  the  toe-suck-  remain  great  friends,  whose 


sons  notwithstanding,  the  royal  life.  Foremost  was  the  What  she  should  have  day  shortly  before  file  start  of  ing  denouement  five  months  bouncy  joie  de  vivre  is 
ceremony  went  without  a fact  that  the  couple  rarely  known  was  what  was  not  ex-  hostilities  in  tbe  Gulf  War.  after  the  Yorks’ separation  in  thoroughly  well-matched. 


hitch  and  served  its  purpose,  spent  time  together. 


pected  of  her.  She  was  not  ex-  She  was  portrayed  as  a selfish  March  1992  need  no  rehears- 1 One  suspects  that  if  Prince 


Commentators  noted  that  In  1988  the  Duke  of  York  an-  pected  to  wear  a maple  leaf  in  pleasure-seeking  woman  who  ing.  More  engaging  is  what  Andrew  had  not  been  wedded 

marriage  was  just  the  thing  nounced  his  intention  to  her  hair  on  a visit  to  Canada,  had  abandoned  her  husband,  has  happened  since  the  cou~  to  the  Navy  and  If  prickly 

for  Andrew  — adding,  sotto  make  a lifetime's  caheer  in  or  have  "LA”  imprinted  on  when  the  truth  might  equally  pie  parted  and  the  question:  courtiers  had  not  forever 


voce,  that  it  would,  force  him  the  navy.  "Jobs  for  people  her  hat  in  Los  Angeles. 


to  curb  bte  playboy  image. 


But  warning  lights  began  to  quipped.  In  June  that  year, 
flash  early  in  the  relation-  two  months  before  the  birth 
ship.  Fur  Buckingham  Palace,  of  their  first  child,  Beatrice, 
niggling  qualms  about  file  be  embarked  on  a tour  of  duty 
new  arrival  quickly  grew  into  on  board  HMS  Edinburgh 
panic  that  they  had  backed  that  would  take  him  away  for 


like  us  are  hard  to  find,”  be  The  tabloid  press  increas- 


be  said  to  be  that  her  husband 
with  his  naval  priorities  had 


ingly  poked  fun  at  her  dress  [ already  abandoned  her. 


why  has  divorce  taken  so  been  breathing  down  their 
long?  The  Queen  and  royal  necks  their  marriage  could 
household  wanted  the  duch-  have  survived. 


file  wrong  horse.  .. 

Less  than  a year  after  the 


six  months. 

“Before  getting  married  I 


wedding,  the  duchess  ac-  sever  bothered  about  going 
q aired  her  helicopter  '“wings”  away,  because  it  was  fan.  But 
in  an  attempt,  she  said,  to  I think  to  be  split  from  one's 
play  a closer  part  in  he?  hus-  wife  for  so  long  cannot  be 
band's  life.  Such  a stunt  was  good  for  the  long-term 
typical  of  the  woman  that  relationship,"  he  saJd- 
Buckingham  Palace  at  first  And  so  it  appears  to  have 
embraced,  but  increasingly  proved.  In  the  second  dare- 
cated  bitterly  to  regret  It  was  devil  act  of  her  royal  career, 
daring  and  earned  the  duch-  the  Duchess  decided  to  take 
ess  Andrew's  praise  for  her  matters  into  her-  own  hands 
guts  and  determination;  but  it  and  flew  out  in  October  1988 
was  bartfly  the  done  thing.  to  catch  her  husband  in 

The  couple  enjoyed  a few  Sydney.  She  was  widely  cen- 
golden  years.  Financially,  sured  for  having  left  baby  Be- 
they  did  handsomely  out  of  atrice  behind, 
the  marital  settlement  As  a With  more  and  more  time 
wedding  present.  Prince  on  her  hands,  and  less  and 
Andrew  was  granted  an  in-  less  sight  of  ha*  husband,  she 
stent  50  per  cent  rise  in  his  was  forced  to  rely  on  the  sup- 
civil  list  allowance  of  £38,000  port  of  the  arcane,  chilly 
a year.  By  1989  that  amount  world  of  the  palace.  In  an  ex- 
had  risen  to  £155,400,  topped  traordinary  outburst  in  De- 
np  with  the  duke’s  naval  sal-  cerober  1994  she  said  that 
ary.  They  could  afford  to  when  she  married  Prince  i 
build  a £5  million  Tudor-style  Andrew  ‘T  was  wandering 
mansion  in  Stmninghill  Park,  with  no  compass,  no  fixed  I 


near  Windsor  Castle. 


sense  of  what  to  do.  It  wasn't 


Scant  sympathy  for  ‘gauche’ 
royal  couple  in  Sloane  Square 


Thomas  Muster 

PROFESSIONAL  tennis  player,  aged 
28,  he  left  his  former  fiancee  Mar- 
iella  after  he  met  the  Duchess 
through  friends  in  Qatar  in  January. 

In  March,  the  Duchess  flew  to  Miami 
to  visit  Muster,  who  was  in  a tourna- 
ment, bnt  he  lost  to  a player  ranked 
122nd  in  the  world.  Friends  claimed 
he  had  other  things  on  his  mind.  He 

said  he  had  discussed  ending  the  en-  ...  - - ™ — - : 

easement  with  the  Duchess:  “She’s  an  experienced  toe  _wme  bars  and  braseries  equally  scathing.  A more 
Sa«whr» Mn tell a lfit”  of  London's  Slosne  Square,  gauche  couple  you  could  not 

woman  who  can  teu  me  a lot.  -About  time,  too,”  chorused  imagine.  They  were  bad  for 

revellers,  more  worried  about  tbe  country.  Terribly  lcrwer- 
the  froth  on  their  cappucino  middle  class.  A horrible  tab- 
_ than  the  latest  royal  marriage  loid  version  of  the  British 

debacle.  royal  family.” 

Should  Pergie  step  out  Marion  Greene,  aged  42,  a 
again  in  SWI.  newly-div-  teacher  from  Brighton,  de- 
creed. 'toe  should  prepare  scribed  tbe  duke  and  duchess 
herself  for  a frosty  reception,  as  “self-interested  self-publi- 
" She’s  a brat,”  said  Libby  cists  with  no  sense  erf  their 
Morris,  aged  34,  a teacher  public  duty”,  adding:  “They 


— ; around.  To  go  gallivanting 

pj«iHe  Dt«mr around  too  world  and  spend- 

: ing  money  like  water  is . 

THERE  was  scant  sympathy  obnoxious.” 

I last,  night  for  toe  Duchess  Amanda  Kigali,  aged  26,  a 
of  York  in  her  natural  home,  student  from  Middlesex,  was 


John  F Kennedy  Jnr 

THE  Duchess  has  never  met  this  35- 
year-old  editor  of  a political  maga- 
zine but  friends  claim  she  would  like 
to  marry  him-  He  is  known  as  “the 
hunk”  and  is  often  referred  to  as  the 

sexiest  man  in  America.  The  Duch- 
ess calls  him  Ken.  The  two  “met”  oh 
the  pages  of  Hello,  when  she  saw 
pictures  of  him:  “Everything  will  be 
okay  when  I marry  Een,”  she  is  ■ 
reported  to  have  said.  , 


from  Twickenham. 


should  be  put  tn  the  tower. 


“She’s  an  embarrassment  both  cf them.” 
to  the  country  and  she  should  Polly  Cubner,  aged  IS,  a s±u- 
be  cast  out  You  have  to  have  dent  from  Twickenham,  said: 
some  sensitivity  to  the  fact  ”1  see  Fergje  as  the  root  of  all 
tot  particularly  in  a races-  the  royal  family's  problems, 
sum,  there  are  poor  people  Good  riddance,  I say." 


O 


The  only  chance  of  saving  the  UN  is  the  election  of  a 
Secretary  General  with  high  personal  moral  stature,  with 
a fearless  record  of  telling  unpopular  truths,  and  with  the 
instincts  of  a democratic  politician.  There  is  an  obvious 
candidate  with  those  qualities  and  one  extra  — she's  a 
woman:  Mary  Robinson,  President  of  Ireland. 


oh  so  comfortable 
oh  so  elegant 
ohso-lite.” 


The  combination  of  ultra-lightweight 


materials,  Rodenstock’s 


winning  design  ingenuity  and  superb 
attention  to  detail  by  your  local 
independent  Optician  all  combines  to 
produce  what  you  will  probably 


describe  as  the  most  comfortable 


spectacles  you've  ever  worn. 


Choose  from  nine  truly  elegant 
frame  styles  supplied  with  single 
vision,  bifocal  or  varifocal  lenses 


or  alternatively  with  light  sensitive 


Transitions®  Comfort  Lenses  that 


darken  as  the  day  brightens. 


Ohso-lftes  are  now  available  from 


selected  opticians  nationwide,  so 
why  not  try  them  for  yourself  at 
one  of  the  practices  listed 
opposite. 
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In  their 
hearts, 
many  of 
the  5,000 
present 
knew  that 
Prince 
Charles 
Edward 
Stuart  had 
messed 
up  the 
encounter 


Scots  pay  tribute  to  the  1,000  slaughtered  at  Culloden  250  years  ago,  in  a battle  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  old  clan  system  photographs:  john  paul 


Kilted  masses  mourn 
rebellion’s  bloody  end 

Peter  Hettierington  joins  the  ceremony  at  Drumossie  Moor 


THE  kilted  masses 
plodded  solemnly 
through  knee-deep 
heather,  banners 
held  high  and  ceremonial 
broadswords  at  the  ready. 

At  midday,  a cackle  or 
musket  fire  and  a lament 
on  the  pipes  briefly  shat- 
tered the  peace  of  Drumos- 
sie Moor  — followed  by  a 
minute's  silence  for  the 
1,000  slaughtered  by  Hano- 
verian military  might  in 
the  last  battle  on  British 
soil  250  years*  ago. 

It  was  meant  to  be  a 
quiet,  dignified  commemo- 
ration on  the  northern 
slope  at  Culloden.  a mass 
mourning  for  the  bloody 
end  of  the  1745  Jacobite 
rebellion  which  Zed  to  the 
destruction  of  the  old  clan 
system  and  a way  of  life. 

In  their  hearts,  many  of 
the  5,000  present  knew  that 
Prince  Charles  Edward  Stu- 
art had  messed  up  the  en- 
counter. His  hungry  and  de- 
jected troops  had  little 
suitable  ammunition.  His 
choice  of  ground,  for  men' 
used  to  roaring  down  hill- 
sides, proved  catastrophic. 

“Culloden,  and  its  venge- 
ful, repressive  aftermath, 
finally  called  down  the  cur- 
tain on  the  medieval  High- 
lands,'* noted  the  head  of 
the  Inverness  Gaelic  Soci- 
ety, Kenneth  Macdonald, 
standing  beside  a 30ft  high 
cairn,  the  battlefield  memo- 
rial. Tartan  and  the  Gaelic 
language  were  banned,  and 
thousands  were  “cleared" 
from  the  land. 

While  wreaths  were  laid 
by  nationalist  republicans. 


House  of  Stuart  monar- 
chists — for  a pretender 
still  lives  — and  the  old 
clan  chiefs,  Mr  Macdonald 
spoke  of  the  ‘'romantic 
mist”  of  a Bonnie  Prince.  In 
fact,  a desperate,  even  reck- 
less, adventure  had  encoun- 
tered a harsh  “political  and 
military  reality*'.  Like  the 

British  state. 

Many  put  the  events  into 
a contemporary  context  — 
not  least  Belgium-born  and 
Edinburgh-based  “Prince" 
Michael  James  Alexander 


'Culloden  was  a 
devastating  blow 
to  our  history 
— it  was  a very 
sad,  cruel  event* 


Stuart,  seventh  Count  of  Al- 
bany. He  claims  to  be  a 
direct  descendent  of  the 
Bonnie  Prince  and  the 
rightful  King  of  Scotland. 

He  came  to  Scotland  20 
years  ago  and  works  as  a 
public  relations  consultant. 
“I  just  wanted  to  come  and 
live  here  because,  well,  we 
belong.  People  hate  exiles." 

His  bodyguard,  Jock 
Robertson,  a garage  owner 
from  East  Lothian,  thought 
too  many  seemed  intent  on 
doing  down  the  Bonnie 
Prince  — with  much  talk  of 
womanising  and  drunken- 
ness. “They’ve  been  at  this 
propaganda  for  years." 

Events  moved  from  the 


sombre  to  the  farcical  as  a 
lone  red  coat  began  wan- 
dering around  the  battle- 
field. Had  Gordon  Raynor, 
a retired  engineer  from 
sooth  Cumbria  and  a mili- 
tary weapons  enthusiast, 
taken  leave  of  his  senses? 

No.  He  just  wanted  to 
show  the  flag.  *Tve  got  lots 
of  Scottish  friends  and  they 
respect  me."  he  claimed. 
Then  he  reconsidered,  “Ac- 
tually, tme  or  two  have 
called  me  a bastard  today." 

And  much  worse,  as  it 
turned  out.  As  he  explained 
his  patriotic  mission,  a kilt- 
ed Scot  interrupted.  “You 
feel  comfortable  pal.  do 
you?  What  about  all  that 
genocide?  Down  with  all 
Brits  — get  out” 

.“It  wasn't  so  much  geno- 
cide as  culture-cide."  vol- 
unteered Derek  Stewart,  of 
the  White  Cockade  Society 
(named  after  the  Jacobite 
emblem)  which  re-enacts 
battle  scenes  and  fired  the 
muskets  at  midday.  “Quite 
a few  Scots  fought  with  that 
butcher  Cumberland.  It 
wasn't  all  black  and 
white.” 

Some  clan  chiefs,  with 
their  impecabbly  clipped 
English  upper  class  tones, 
prepared  their  pipes  for  a 
final  fiourish.  Donald  Mac- 
Laren,  from  Perthshire, 
aged  40.  head  of  the  Clan 
MacLaren,  in  full  Highland 
gear,  was  typicaL  “We’re 
not  making  a political 
statement.  We’re  not  being 
mawkish  about  the  past, 
but  Culloden  was  a devas- 
tating blow  to  our  history 
— a very  sad,  cruel  event.” 
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IF  THEY  MAKE  IMP  SQUIRM, 
IMAGINE  WHAT  THEY  DO 
TO  DOGS  AND  CATS. 


Then:  arc  a dozen  different 
species  or  intestinal  roundworms 
and  tapeworms  which  can  infest 
cats  and  dogs  in  Britain. 

Between  them,  they  can  cause 
a duH,  lifeless  coat,  swelling  of  the 
stomach,  loss  of  weight,  pneumonia 
and  diarrhoea. 

In  addition,  one  of  die  most 
common  ones  can  potentially  cause 
blindness  in  children. 

Fbrtunatdy,  there*  a way  to 
control  every  otic  of  those  species: 
regular  dosing  with  Draual  Plus 
for  dogs  or  Drontal  Cat  Tablets, 

TTieir  unique  combination  of 
ingredients  makes  worming 
simple  and  straightforward: 
no  starving  required. 


DRONTAL* 
PUIS  for  dOW 


CALL  NOW  FOB  YOUR 
FREE  MFOMI0KM 
PACK 


no  compticaied  regimes  to  foOow. 

Of  course,  e«n  the  most 
effective  manners  can't  prevent 
re-infection;  and  since  worms  can 
reach  maturity  in  jiet  a few  weeks, 
it’s  wise  to  worm  your  pet  every 
three  months  (or  as  recommended 
by  your  vet). 

Ask  your  vet  for  warning  advice 
and  far  details  of  Drontal  treatment 
today.  Then  you  can  be  sure  that 
not!  time  you  tackle  worms,  they 
won’t  wriggle  out  of  it. 
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The  battle  of  Co  linden,  painted  by  R.  R.  ATian 


IRA  bomber 
‘laid  plans 
for  months’ 


David  PaOister 


Edward  O'Brien, 
who  blew  himself  up 
on  a bus  to  central 
London  in  February, 
was  an  experienced  and  com- 
mitted terrorist  who  had  been 
planning  a mainland  bomb- 
ing campaign  throughout  the 
period  of  the  IRA  ceasefire,  an 
inquest  was  told  yesterday. 

Before  foe  visit  to  Ireland 
by  President  Bill  Clinton  last 
October  the  21-yaar-old  was 
collecting  intelligence  and 
preparing  his  bombs  in  a 
south  London  flat,  Paul  Knap- 
man,  the  Westminster  coro- 
ner. was  told. 

Detective  Superintendent 
William  Emerton.  of  the  anti- 
terrorist  branch,  said  O'Brien 
was  probably  responsible  for 
the  unexploded  bomb  placed 
in  a telephone  box  to  the  West 
End  of  London  three  days  be- 
fore the  Aldwych  blast. 

The  bomb  had  been  placed 
in  a Jaguar  holdall,  similar  to 
one  found  to  O’Brien’s  flat 
Mr  Emerton  said  that  after 
O'Brien  arrived  to  London 
from  Co  Wexford  he  worked 
as  a labourer  and  made 
frieDds  in  the  pubs  and  clubs 
around  Lewisham.  “But  I can 
prove  that- from  August  1994 
O’Brien  was  to  London  oper- 
ating on  behalf  of  foe  IRA  and 
indulging  in  criminal 
activity.”  * 

Two  witnesses  yesterday 
recalled  the  shock  of  the 
explosion. 

Constable  Miles  Manning 
told  the  coroner’s  court  there 
was  “an  almighty  explosion, 
one  of  the  biggest  hangs  I 
have  ever  heard”. 

He  was  hurled  to  the 
ground.  Picking  himself  up  he 
ran  to  the  scene.  “As  I came 
round  the  corner  there  was 
complete  and  utter  silence. 
No  movement  at  all” 

He  saw  O’Brien  inside  the 
mangled  bus.  "He  looked  as  if 
he  was  sitting  on  a seat  It 
was  obvious  he  was  dead.  His 
legs  had  been  blown  oft” 


A 9mm  Walther  pistol  toy 
on  the  ground. 

Paris  Valentine,  a solicitor, 
was  sitting  at  the  back  of  the 
lower  deck,  reading  a book. 
“There  was  a loud  thud  and  a 
piercing  sound  going  through 
my  mind.  Everything  became 
still  and  l was  surrounded  by 
complete  darkness  and  sparks 
of  light  passing  in  front  of  my 
eyes.”  He  sustained  cuts  and 
a perforated  eardrum. 

Allen  Peradny.  the  Govern- 
ment's leading  forensic  ex- 
pert on  bombs,  said  O Snen  s 
Oat  contained  16  one-hour 
Hrvig  and  power  units,  four 
electronic  detonators  and  six 
2.5kg  blocks  of  Semtex.  He 
said  the  bomb  could  have 
gone  off  because  of  poor  de- 
sign, faulty  equipment  or  pos- 


‘He  looked  as  if  he 
was  sitting,  it  was 
obvious  he  was 
dead.  His  legs  had 
been  blown  off 


sibly  through  electro-mag- 
netic interference. 

O'Brien  would  have  died  in- 
stantly. said  Iain  West,  of 
Guy’s  hospital.  Besides  blow- 
ing his  legs  off.  the  blast  col- 
lapsed his  lungs  and  laced  his 
body  with  shrapnel. 

Commander  John  Grieve, 
the  head  of  Scotland  Yard's 
anti-terrorist  branch,  said: 
“Inquiries  are  still  going  on 
and  there  are  a number  of 
very  positive  leads." 

Returning  a verdict  of  acci- 
dental death,  the  coroner 
praised  members  of  the  pub- 
lic who  helped  the  injured 
driver  and  another  passenger. 
Of  O'Brien  he  said:  "I  would 
extend  sympathy  to  his  fam- 
ily but  it  is  clear  that  whilst 
embarking  on  this  potentially 
murderous  crime  he  was  the 
author  of  his  own 
misfortune." 


With  Jazz  Greats  you  can  lie  hack  and  relax 
with  some  of  the  greatest  jazz  musicians 
of  all  time.  Each  fortnight  it  brings  you  an 
hour  of  music  froma  jazz  legend  on  CD  or  cassette. 
Each  carefully  chosen  track  has  been  digitally  re-mastered 
to  let  you  hear  the  music  as  it  was  meant  to  be  heard, 
while  the  accompanying  magazine  looks  at  their  life  and 
rimes,  highlights  key  moments  in  the  liistory  of  jazz  and 
puts  their  work  in  context,  giving  you  an  insight  into 
some  of  this  century’s  greatest  musicians. 


Spend  an 
hour  with 
Billie  Holiday 
for  just 

£1.99 


In  part  one  read  BUHe  Holiday’s  harrowing  tale 
of  prostitution  and  drugs.  Follow  her  path  from  poor 
servant  to  jazz  siren  as  you  listen  to  masterpieces  like 
Strange  Fruit  and  Summertime. 

Featuring  such  masters  as  Louis  Armstrong,  Duke 
FBingfon,  Fats  WaBer,  JEBa  Fitzgerald,  spanning  New 
Orleans  Ragtime  to  bebop  and  latino,  Jazz  Greats  builds 
into  the  ultimate  collection  of  the  world’s  jazz  music. 

“Their  lives,  their  times,  but  most  of 
all  their  music." 


Issue  one  only  £1.99 
at  ail  good  newsagents. 
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BRITAIN 


Hogg  announces  BSE  action  plan  to  ‘get  industry  moving5  but  measures  fail  to  convince  those  at  sharp  end  of  crisis 


Beef  exports 
‘will  take 
five  years 
to  recover’ 


Paul  Brown  on  a' bleak  industry  report 
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THE  Government’s 
BSE  action  plan  was 
drawn  up  after  a 
report  commissioned 
from  the  accountant  Coopers 
& Lybrand  painted  a bleak 
picture  for  the  future  of  the 
industry,  worth  £2.6  billion  a 
year  before  the  BSE.  crisis.  It 
says:  "There  is  a genuine  crl-: 
sis  in  the  industry  and  urgent 
action  is  needed." 

Douglas  Hogg,  the  Agricut 
ture  Secretary,  said  yesterday 
that  the  immediate  taafe  was 
to  get  the  industry  moving 
again  so  that  beef  could  get 
from  the  farm  to  the  public 
who  still  wanted  to  buy  it 
This  meant  removing  the *  1 
“blockages’*  of  stocks  in  store. 
To  protect  fanners  from  price  ! 
reductions  and  stave  off  a : 
fthain  of  threatened  bankrupt- 1 
cles,  the  Government  was  pre- , 
pared  to  subsidise  market 1 * 
prices  by  up  to  25pak0o  until  | 
prices  regained  pre-scare , 
levels. 

Farmers  would  be  paid 
compensation  of  up  to  £480  an  ! 
animal  for  cows  too  old  to  go 
into  the  food  chaim  and  more 
for  specially  bred  beef  cattle 
over  30  months  old  which 
were  now  also  banned  from 
human  consumption. 

These  animals  would  be 
slaughtered  and  sent  to  the 
rendering  industry,  which 
boils  them  down  into  tallow 
and  bonemeaL  The  industry 
used  to  be  able  to  sell  these 
products  but  had  been  unable 
to  do  so  because  of  fears  of 
spreading  BSE.  Special  dis- 
posal methods  fin-  this  waste 
would  be  devised.  This 
Special  aid  to  the  rendering 
industry  would  cost.  £118 
million.. 

Mr  Hogg  ruled  out  any 
mass  slaughtering  policy,  but 
said  that  selective  slaughter- 
ing of  animals  most  likely  to 
be  affected  by- BSE  was  still 
being  considered.  These 
would  be  put  to  the  industry 
before  they  were  publicly  an- 
nounced. but  the  number  of 
herds  affected  would,  be  small 
and  the  animals  Involved 
would  be  in  the  thousands. 


Another-  scheme,  to  be  an- 
nounced soon,  for  allowing 

animate  OV6T  30  rnnrr+hn  back 

into  the  food  chain  was  also 
being  formulated.  This  was 
for  specialist  beef  herds 
.where  there  was  no  BSE  and 
the  cattle  had  been  fed  on 
grass  and  feed  which  could 
not  have  contained  any  BSE 
infection. 

The  Coopers  & Lybrand 
report  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  current  loss  of 
exports  would  continue  for  at 
least  six  nywifha,1  anrt  that  jt 
was  unlikely  to  fUIly  recover  - 
within  five  years.  Farmers 
would  be  farced  to  continue 
selling  cattle,  however,  and 
the  Government  should  aftn 
for  a much  reduced  slaughter- 
ing and  processing  industry 
sufficient  to  meet  demand.  , 

According  to  the  report, 
lost  export  revenue  for  the  in- 
dustry was  £10  million  a 
week,  which  could  not  be! 
-recovered  in. the  short  term.  . 
There  was  a further  £15  mil- 
lion a week  lost  in  revenue 
from  slaughtering  cattle  that 
could  no  longer  go  into  the 
food  chain. 

The  accountants  estimated 
that  the  beef  Industry  was  al- 
ready 45  per  cent  over 
capacity  and,  as  a result  of 
the  crisis,  a large  number  of 
slaughterhouses  and  meat 
processors  would  have  to 
close.  Estimated  job  losses  as 
a result  of  the  closure  of  be- 
tween one  quarter  and  one 
third  of  abattoirs  was  6,000  to 
8,0(H),  and  at  meat  processing 
plants  15,000  to  20,000.  Total 
losses  in  the  industry  might 
reach  28,000.  "The  damage  to. 
the  mfrastructore  is  likely  to 
be  huge  and  unrecoverable  in 

fftgmflrinnn  ferni.**  . . 

The  Country  Landowners’ 
Association,  which  repre- 
sents '50,000  rural  businesses 
said  it  believed  the'  Govern- 
ment^ measures  would  put 
the  industry  back  ori  its  feet 

”We  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  Ihe  commitment  to  no 
mass  slaughter  of  healthy 
productive  cattle,"  Ewen 
Cameron,  the  president,  said. 


Edward  WardeJU  with  his  cattle  in  Lynun,  Cheshire,  yesterday,  as  he  ponders  Hogg’s  Commons  statement 

Minister  fails  to  lift  gloomy  farmers 
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What  it  means  on  the  farm 


Tony  Evans  runs  a beef  farm  in  Essex . This  is  what  the  measures 
announced  by  Douglas  Hogg  wffl  mean  to  him. 


As  MPs  listened  to  Commons  statement, 
David  Ward  tested  mood  in  beef  industry 


A S THE  strobing  pink 
ZA  jacket  of  Labour’s 
# AHarriet  Harman  gave 
way  to  the  sober  salt  and 
concerned  expression  of 
Agriculture  Minister, 
Douglas  Hogg,  beef  fanner 
Edward  Wardell  set  bis 
video  to  record  the  Com- 
mons statement,  and  pre- 
pared to  take  notes. 

Mi-  Hogg  outlined  plans  to 
help  farmers,  slaughterers, . 
processors  and  Tenderers 
and  said:  “These  should  en- 
able the  Industry  to  plan 
ahead  with  confidence.  ” 


Mr  Wardell,  partner  In 
150  acre  Great  Oak  Farm  at 
T.ywrm,  Cheshire,  Ad  not 
share  the  minister’s  opti- 
mism. “I’m  disappointed,” 
he  admitted.  “They  appear 
to  be  a lot  mare  confident 

than  X am” 

He  reviewed  his  notes 
hnd  concluded  that  ^over- 
men t assistance  would 
apply  to  only  a handful  of  - 
the  farm's  370  cattle. 

These  animals  are  over  30 
months  old  and  so  cannot ! 
be  sold  into  the  food  chain. 
Now  Mr  Hogg  has  promised 


a temporary  25p  per  kilo 
premium  on  top  of  a previ- 
ously announced  B6p  per 
kilo  offer  of  help.  “But  he 
has  not  done  anything 
would  increase  the  value  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  cattle 
under  30  months.”  com- 
plained Mr  WardalL  “He 
seems  to  hope  that  market 
forces  will  put  that  right” 
Before  the  Government's 
announcement  of  a possible 
link  between  BSE  and  CJD 
last  month,  he  would  buy 
cattle  from  markets  in 
Cheshire  mid  Carlisle  and 
feed  them  up  for  six 
months.  Each  week  about 
15  fattened  beasts  would  go 
to  an  abbatoir  in  Colne, 
Lancashire,  and  then  on  to 


the  shelves  of.  a major 
supermarket  chain. 

But  for  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  new  BSE  cri- 
sis, no  cattle  left  Great  Oak 
Farm  and  none  arrived.  “If 
we  couldn’t  sell,  we 
couldn’t  buy,”  Mr  Wardell 
said. 

Mr  Wardell  managed  to 
sell  a few  bulls  last  week 
for  about  £640  a head,  com- 
pared with  £730  before  the 
scare.  Be  glanced  around  a 
shed  containing  120  ani- 
mals. “No  bulls  of  this  age 
have  ever  been  found  with 
BSE.  I know  people  tend  to 
think  that  farmers  are  al- 
ways after  something,  but, 
without  compensation,  the 
business  cannot  continue.” 


Beef  cows:  SO 


SoW  M the  end  oi  her  working  Be 
(to  over  30  months)  tor  meet 
Annual  EU  subsidy 
par  cow:  £11 4.43 


&enrt  calvts:  240 


Sold  at  market,  under  30  months 
oW  tormaat 

EU  subsidy  etelmad  per 
male  celt  £93.11 


£600 


£480 


£400  to 
. £600 


Twenty  per  cent 
government 
subsidy  on 
currant 

depressed  price, 
to  a maximum  of 
25p  per  kg. 


CJD  deaths  from  hormone  ‘were  avoidable’ 


CtanDyw 

Legal  Correspondent 

THE  deaths  of  young 
people  infected- with 
CJD  by  treatment  with 
human  growth  hormone  were 
a .“dreadftal  tragedy”  which 
was  avoidable,  the  High 
Court  was  told  yesterday . 

Robert  Owen  QC,  represent- 
ing families  of  eight  victims. 


I said  they  had  died  aged  be- 
1 tween  20  and  34  after  being 
i injected  as  children,  with  Ihe 
hormone,  extracted  from  the 
pituitary  glands  of  corpses.  In 
all,  16  people,  treated  with  the 
hormone  for  abnormally 
short  stature,  have  died,  but  i 

half  thft  famfljgfi  am  inaligihlp 

for  legal  aid.  A 17th  is  dying. 

Mr  Owen  told  Mr  Justice 
Mbriand  that  the  victims  had 
died  from  Creutzfeldt-Jakob 


Disease  — the.human  equiva- 
lent of  mad  cow  disease  — 
after  receiving  treatment  be- 
tween 1999  and  1985,  when  Ihe 
programme  ended  suddenly 
after  the  first  deaths  ware 
reported  in  the  08.  Since 
1985,  genetically  engineered 
hormone  has  been  used. 

He  said  the  action  against 
the  Medical  Research  Coun- 
cil, which  was  responsible  for 
-foe  programme  until  1977, 


and  the  Department  of 
Health,  which  took  over, 

I would  have  wide  implica- 
tions. Many  of  the  1,885 

people  treated  had  suffered 
psychiatric  harm  and  lived 
with  the  fear  that  they  triightr 
be  infected  with  a fatal  dis- 
ease. The  future  conduct  of 

their  cases  depended  on  the 
outcome  of  the  trial. 

The  MRC  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  deny  negli- 


gence and  say  they  had  no  1 
duty  of  care  towards  the  chil- 
dren.  They  argue  that  be- 1 
cause  of  their  status  as  a 
research  body  and  a govern- ' 
ment  department.  It  would 

not  be  fair  to  make  them , 
liable. 

The  families  allege  -that  the 
department  and  the  Medical 
Research  Council  were  negli- 
gent in  not  taking  account  of 
evidence  since  1968  that  CJD 


was  transmissible,  in  not  en- 
suring that  pitoitaries  from 
dementia  sufferers  were 
screened,  and  in  not  using  the 
safest  method  of  extraction. 

An  animal  virologist  sug- 
gested to  the  MRC  in  1977  that 
no  pituitarles  from  people 
who  had  suffered  from  de- 
mentia should  be  used,  but 
this  was  not  implemented 
until  1960. 

The  hearing  continues. 


Renewing  your  home  insurance 
in  April  or  May  ? 


If  you’re  50  or  oyer, 
save  with  Saga 
Home  Insurance 

You  will  know  how  expensive  home  insurance  can 
. be  -particularly  if  your  insurance  company  is  also 
having  to. insure  younger,  less  careful  householders. 
Thankfully,  if  you’re  aged  50 or  oyer  yon  can  benefit 
from  Saga  Home  Insurance  - a superior  household 
insurance  that’s  only  a vailabl  c . to  mature,  responsible 
people  like  you. 

Because  of  this.  Saga  Home  Insurance  can  offer  you 
genuine  savings  over  other  policies,  while  giving  you 
cover  that  fully  protects  your  home  and  possessions.. 
So  if  your  home  insurance  is  due  for  renewal  soon;  ' 
or  if  you  would  simply  like  to  find  out  how  much 
you  could  save  with  Saga  Home  Insurance,  call  us 
today  - free. 

The  Saga  Price  Promise 
If  you  find  another  comparable  policy  at  a lower 
price  within  2 months  of  taking- out  Saga  Home 
Insurance,  we'll  refund  you  the  difference.  ‘ 


• Exclusively  for  people  aged  50  or 
over. 

• Cover  is  comprehensive  and  low  cost. 

•Free  Saga  Assist  service  - 
24  Hour  Domestic  Helpline. 

24  Honr  Legal  Helpline. 

24  Honr  Glazing  Service. 

• Save  30%  off  Worldwide  fights. 
•Free  pen  with  your  quotation. 


Services  Ltd 


Saga  Barvieas  Ltd  would  like  to  sand  you  information  about  services 
provided  by  other  Saga  companies  and  may  pass  details  to  these 
companies  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 


Call  us  today! 

For  your  free  no  obligation  quote 
and  a free  Saga  pen,  simply  call  us 
on  the  mimber  below.  "We  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
you  have  on  Saga  Home  Insurance. 

0800  414  525  ext.2767 

- line*  open  Monday  to  Friday  9am  - 6pm, 
Saturdays  9am  - 2 pm 


How  to  cash  a cheque. 


Ahenuuiwly,  semi  dns  coupon  to  ns  b>  an  envelope  - you  do  run  seed  a sump: 

'ifip,  Serr Ices  Limited.  FREEPOST73).  MIddelbUfg  Square,  Folkestone.  Kent  CT20  1BR 


Mr /Mrs/ Miss  Initial:. 
Ariifrewe  - - 


Surname: 


__  Postcode:. 
Date  of  both:  i 


Nn':  Dateofbirtfc  ( : f 

Occupation:  L.  ..  ■■■  ' 

Policy  . No.  of  r~  ~| 

Renewal  Datr:  rrr-  'bedrooms:  I — — — 1 

Type  of  Property: 

Detached  House:  ;CJ  O 

Terraced  House:  0 Detached  Bungalow:  □ 

Serai- detected Biagahiw:  □ : Flat/Maiwnettr.  ' □ 

Other:  O.  • Ptease  specif^: . 

Approximately  when  was  it  built  7 __ 

Pie  ISM  O WD-IW5  O.  lM6-lWO  . MWO-PrCweal  U 


Ploaae  tick  dte  type  or  com  Tor  wbkh  y«u  woold  like  a qsotsnaii: 
Borne  Cor  rents  Cover  O' 

Building*  Cover  O 

AJ»*m  YES  to  the  following  and  yon  could  save  up  to  15& 
co  year  Content*  premium. 

- Dees  your  borne  have  an  annually- 

_ maintained  burglar  alarm?  Ye*  O No  □ 

I*  a 5-lever  maniac  lock  filled  to  the  __ 

firm]  exit  door?  Yea  □ No  [J 

Are  mi  other  eateroal  door*  fitted  with 

leey-operaied  locks  or  bolt*4  Yea  U No  U 

Are  flocare  key-operated  lock*  fined  to  _ 

' all  accessible  -windows-?  Yei  LJ  , NoLJ 

Are  you  an  active  member  of 

a Police  Approved  Neighbourhood  _ _ 


’When  expecting  a cheque  in 
the  post,  some  blind  people 
ask'the  sender  to  attach  it 
to  a piece  of  textured  paper, 
like  kitchen  roll,  so  that 
it  is  not  confused  with  a 
I compliment  slip,  or  thrown 
away  by  mistake. 


Waieft  Scheme? 


YeaO  No  O 


For  insurance listed  buildings.  those  of  non-ala ndard 
coauruciiuct.  flaw  and  otiwuttiw.  Or  if  you  are  the  landlord  .uf- 
the  property  In  be  injured,  please  ick-phoac  0800- 414  525  **t  2767 
fur  your  timsc  ««  tick  the  hns  lw  further  details  H 


It’s  a simple  solution  to 
one  of  the  frustrating 
problems  that  arise 
when  blind  people  are 
sent  information  they 
cannot  read.  The  Royal 
National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  (RNIR)  is 
campaigning  for  visually 
impaired  people  to 
have  access  to  essential 
information  like  bank 
statements  and  phone 
bills  in  ‘readable’  forms. 
We  convert  printed 
items  from  bus 


Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Charity  Registration  Number  226227 


timetables  and  washing 
instructions  to  knitting 
patterns  and  recipes. 
RNIB’s  work  is 
especially  important  if 
you  consider  that  many 
visually  impaired  people 
live  alone.  For  more 
details  about  RNIB  call 

us  on  0345  023040. 


RNIB 

challenging  hlinrlnpss 
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Clinton  administration  turns  peacemaker  as  the  rumble  of  war  grows  fainter 


News  in  brief 


Washington  in  Lebanon  peace  push 


More  than  300  die 
in  Burundi  clashes 


have  been  killed  in  a 


Martin  Walker  In 
Washington  and 
Ian  Black  era  London 


THE  United  States 
launched  an  effort 
yesterday  to  end  the 
fighting  in  Lebanon, 
which  has  raged  for  six  days. 
The  move  was  welcomed  by 
Tel  Aviv  but  Beirut  said  the 
proposed  ceasefire  terms 
were  hard  to  accept 
Clinton  administration  offi- 
cials said  they  hoped  a truce 
between  Israel  and  Hizbullah 
guerrillas  could  help  prise 
Syria  and  Lebanon  into  die 
wider  Middle  East  peace 
process. 

“The  United  States  is  in- 
volved in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  an  agreement”  said 
Israel's  prime  minister,  Shi- 
mon Peres.  “We  welcome  it 
though  we  did  not  initiate  it” 
His  Lebanese  counterpart, 


Rafik  al-Hariri,  said  after 
talks  on  the  proposed  rte«i 
with  US  diplomats  in  Saudi 
Arabia:  "Our  first  impression 
is  that  there  is  a difficulty  In 
accepting  it.” 

The  main  sticktog-point  for 
Lebanon  is  likely  to  be  US 
and  Israeli  insistence  on  dis- 
arming Hizbullah  fighters  in 
return  for  an  Israeli  commit- 
ment to  pull  out  of  the  south- 
ern "security  zone” 

The  US  goal,  according  to 
Washington  sources,  is  to 
bring  Syrian  and  Lebanese 
representatives  to  a foreign 
ministers'  gathering  in  Lux- 
embourg next  Monday. 

This  is  the  follow-up  meet- 
ing to  the  Sharm  el-Sbelkh 
“anti-terrorist"  summit 
attended  a month  ago  by  Pres- 
ident Clinton.  Israeli  and  and 
other  Arab  leaders,  and  boy- 
cotted by  Syria  and  Lebanon. 

After  six  days  of  Israeli 
reprisals  against  Hizbullah 


US’s  six-point  plan  to  store  the  grapes  of  wrath 


• Lebanon  guarantees  the 
security  of  settlements  in. 
northern  IsraeL 

• Katyusha  rocket  attacks 
on  northern  Israel  stop. 

• Guerrilla  attacks  against 
Israeli  soldiers  Inside 
Israel's  security  zone  in 
south  Lebanon  stop  In 
return  for  an  Israeli 


declaration  that  it  has  no 

demands  In  Lebanon  and  is 
willing  to  pulling 

out  its  forces  if 
the  Lebanese  army 
provides  security  in  south 
Lebanon  for  nine  months. 

• Syria  guarantees  this 
agreement  and  sets  op  a 
mechanism  to  implement  it. 


• Israel  demands  the 
disarming  QfHjzbuOah  »nd 
maintains  its  right  to 
attack  the  group  if  it 
resumed  its  terrorist 
activities. 

• Israel  takes  steps  to  . 
revive  peace  negotiations  * 
cm  the  Syrian  and  Lebanese 
tracks 


and  even  the  odd  Syrian  tar- 
get in  Lebanon  — quietly  en- 
dorsed by  the  US  government 
— the  American  Initiative  1 
was  timed  for  maximum 
Impact 

Presented  to  the  Lebanese 
government  yesterday,  the 
ceasefire  plan  rules  out , 
attacks  on  civilians  on  either  1 
side'  of  the  Israel-Lebanon 
border. 

The  US  Initiative  began  i 


with  a series  of  phone  calls  by 
the  secretary  of  state,  Warren 
Christopher  — while,  flying 
with  President  Clinton  to 
South  Korea  and  Japan  — to 
Mr  Hariri.  Mr  Peres  the 
Syrian  foreign  minister,  Far- 
ouq  al-Sbara. 

The  US  moves  came  as 
France,  which  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  end  the  fighting, 
denounced  Israeli  attacks  on 
civilians  as  unacceptable,  and 


said  it  was  “extremely  wor- 
ried” by  the  bombardment's 
consequences. 

The  French  position  con- 
trasted sharply  with  the  pro- 
Israeli  or  mildly  critical  state- 
ments issued  by  Britain, 
partly  corrected  yesterday 
when  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
Malcolm  Rifkind,  urged  Israel 
to  adopt,  a “measured  res- 
ponse”-to  Hizbullah  attacks. 

Mr  Rifkind's  comments 


were  made  just  hours  after 
many  countries  had  con- 
demned Israel  at  the  United 
Nations,  where  Arab 
■ countries  accused  it.-  of 
“senseless  aggression”  and 
the  VS  warned  that  It  would 
block  any  resolution  con- 
demning the  Jewish  state. 

. ,1a  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion there  has  been  sharp  de- 
bate on  how  to  react  to  Isra- 
el's strikes: 

Mr  Christopher  wants  to  to 
keep  open  the  possibility  of  a 
Syrian-IsraeLi  peace,  agree- 
ment on  the  Golan  Heights,, 
having  made  a big  personal 
Investment  in  such  an  agree- 
ment In  17  .visits  . to 
Damascus. 

But  President  Clinton  and 
his  national  security  advisers 
were  adamant  that  Mr- Peres, 
facing  crucial  elections  next 
month,  deserved  US  support ' 


in  the  south-east  prov 


mceofRutanga.  AtotalofUl  separatee 
and  April  I41eft  at  least  333people  dead. 


asssssssss^sstssr"' 


Economic  policy  U-tum 


VENEZUELAN  President  Rafael  Catoa 

mgeccmomtoadiu^entprogramme  that  r^urns  the  country  io 

the  Latin  American  vogue  for  free  market  rrform 
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Hizbullah  ‘bowing 
to  bombardment’ 


- ':2  V 

W;, 

JrafF.  •£&  * 


Derek  Brown  in 
Kbyat  Shmona  and 
Jessica  Beery  in  Tel  Avhr 


THE  Israeli  army  reported 
a “marked  decrease" 
yesterday  in  the  number 
of  rocket  attacks  launched 
across  its  border  by  Hizbullah 
in  south  Lebanon. 

Last  night  Israel's  own 
bombardment  of  Lebanon 
also  appeared  to  diminish, 
with  the  rumble  of  artillery 
along  the  border  becoming 
sporadic.  But  this  came  after 
a day  in  which  its  helicopters, 
planes  and  big  guns  carried 
out  waves  of  attacks  inside 
Lebanon,  in  one  Beirut  sub- 
urb alone  killing  five  civil- 
ians and  wounding  17. 

Military  sources  on  the  bor- 
der said  Operation  Grapes  of 
Wrath  might  end  in  the  next 
few  days,  a prediction  sup- 
ported by  the  increasing  dip- 
lomatic moves  towards  a 
ceasefire,  although  a senior 
officer  in  Tel  Aviv  said  the 
offensive  would  continue 
until  the  threat  of  the  rockets 
from  south  Lebanon  was 
stopped. 

Yesterday  three  salvoes  of 
Katyusha  rockets  landed  in 
northern  Israel.  One  hit  west- 
ern Galilee,  near  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  wounding  a 
womafL  Two  more  struck  in 
the  Galilee  panhandle,  close 
to  the  town  of  Kiryat  Shmona, 
whose  inhabitants  have 
either  fled  or  seek  refuge  In 
bomb  shelters. 

Hizbullah,  under  intense  Is- 
raeli aerial  and  artillery 
attack  for  the  past  sis  days, 
have  returned  fire  with  Ka- 
tyushas on  each  day  of  the 
bombardment  but  their  fire- 
power Is  diminishing,  accord- 
ing to  Israeli  military  spokes- 
man Colonel  Raan  Gissin. 

“There  has  been  a marked 
decrease  in  attacks,  no  doubt 


due  to  the  activity  of  the  IDF 
[Israeli  defence  forces],’'  he 
said.  “Their  capability  to 
launch  attacks  has  been 
markedly  reduced  as  a result 
of  precision-guided  bombing 
and  other  means.” 

But  a top  Israeli  military  of- 
ficer hinted  that  the  bombard- 
ment of  southern  Lebanon 
and  Beirut  might  continue. 
Major-General  Eltan  Ben 
Eliahu,  second-in-command 
of  operations,  suggested  that 
Hizbullah's  Katyusha  rocket 
launchers  would  not  be 
silenced  overnight  He  said  40  i 
had  been  destroyed. 

“We  ask  the  public  to  be  pa- 
tient. It’s  not  a blitz,”  he  said. 
“The  fact  we  are  willing  to 
pay  the  price  of  time  ...  is 
because  we  don't  want  casual- 
ties other  than  Hizbullah.” 

He  denied  that  Israel  was 
targeting  civilians  and 
blamed  their  deaths  on  Hiz- 
bullah’s use  of  civilian  shel- 
ters. At  least  31  civilians  have 
been  killed  in  Lebanon  since 
the  operation  started  on 
Thursday.  A further  141  have 
been  wounded.  Katyushas 
have  wounded  about  40  Is- 
raeli civilians.  * '• 

He  added  that  several  op 
tions  remained  that  might  ex- 
tend the  number  of  targets 
and  increase  strikes  against 
I Lebanon’s  Infrastructure. 

“We  will  continue  to  bit  if 
they  do  and  we  will  hit  at 
other  targets  if  they  fire  at 
us.”  He  denied  reports  that  Is- 
rael was  planning  to  extend 
its  nine-mile  security  zone  to 
the  Litani  river. 

Hizbullah  is  increasingly 

using  single  Katyushas  in- 
stead of  multiple  launchers, 
to  make  detection  harder.  Ac- 
cording to  Col  Gissin.  it  is  fir- 
ing from  makeshift  tripods, 
vehicles,  and  even  donkeys. 
The  guerrillas  are  also  using 
timersso  they  can  escape 
return  fire. 


before  prices  begin  to  rise.  — • Michael  Shade,  Caracas. 


Patten  blamed  for  protests 


ACOMMUNIST  Party  organ  in  Hong  Kong  yesterday  denounced 
GcuemcrChris  patten  asthe “behind  the  curtain  orchestmtoroi 
street  protests  which  tt  said  threatened  “social  chaos  . 

TTyfynwmAnfory  in  Wen  Wei  Po,  China's  most  authoritative 
voice  in  the  colony,  blamed  recent  demonstrations  against  visit- 
mg  Chinese  officials  cm  a plot  by  Mr  Patten  in  cahoots  with  a Tiny 
handfUl  of spcaUeddesnocrats.”  , . 

The  Democratic  Party,  the  loudest  voice  of  protest  against 
China’s  plans  for  the territory  after  the  1997  handover,  is  Hong 
icrmffn  modft  prq-giiarpniiKral  organisation.  It  trounced  pro-China 
rsrQritatffrQ  in  legislative  elections  last  September.  China  vows  to 
replace  the  victors  with  an  appointed  "provisional”  legislature. 

. A leading  independent  newspaper,  Ming  Pao.  yesterday 
reported  what  it  claimed  was  an  internal  document  detailing 
Bering’s  strategy  against  the  democrats.  It  said  leaders  would  be 
driven  Intoexife  while  lower  ranking  members  would  realise 

4^fwrmni4  AAlm  l-'hawi  WtVihir  TlRintiVl  tO  Ct.1V  IW 


they  must  calm  their  activities  if  they  wanted  to  stay  on. 
—Andrew  Higgins,  Hong  Kong. 


Russia  seeks  talks  role 


RUSSIA  insisted  yesterday  that  it  should  have  a role  in  negotia- 
tions tosettle  tensions  cm  the  Korean  peninsula,  after  the  US 

proposed  four-way  talks  with  North  mid  South  Korea  and  China. 

A foreign  ministry  spokesman,  Mikhail  Demurin,  told  a news 
briefing  he  was  stiQ  pushing  for  a multilateral  conference  and 
that  Russia,  once  ariose  ally  cfthe  communist  leadership  in 
Pyongyang,  must  play  a role. 

“The  Russian  position  is  that  the  problems  of  the  Korean 
peninsula  should  he  settled  on  a multilateral  basis,  taking  account 
of  the  interests  of  an  theparties  involved,”  Mr  Demurin  said. 
Narrows*  negotiations  tended  not  to  work,  he  added. 

.The  deputy  foreign  minister,  Alexander  Panov,  and  a Russian 
trade  delegation  held  felks  In  Pyongyang  last  week.  Mr  Demurin 
noted,  sayingMoscow  hoped  these  would  lead  to  a retumto  *“ 
wanner  relations — Reuter,  Moscow. 


Olympic  visitors  warning 


After  the  storm ...  A nij>n  in  Nabatiyeh  walks  through  his  shops,  which  were  destroyed  by  Israeli  shelling  yesterday. 


the  sixth  day  of  aerial  and  artillery  bombardment  of  Beirut  and  south  Lebanon 


PHOTOGRAPH:  KAMEL  jabsi  pherZinn,  Sydney. 


NON-EUROPEAN  visitors  to  the  Sydney  Olympic  Games  in  the 
year  2000  should  be warned  they  could  be  beaten  up  by  police  who 
mistake  them  for  Aborigines,  a leading  academic  said  yesterday. 

The  comment  from  Professor  Marcia  Langton,  head  of  the 
Australian  Institute  of  Aboriginal  and' Torres  Strait  Islander 
Studies,  came  as  relations  between  the  new  conservative  govern- 
ment and  blacks  continue  to  degenerate. 

Tf  yon  are  browner  than  usual  and  your  nostrils  are  a little 
wider  than  usual,  well  don't  come  to  Australia  in  the  year  2000 
because  you  will  be  picked  up  by  the  cops  and  have  your  head 
kicked  In  because  they  think  you  are  Aboriginal."  she  said. 

Her  remarks  follow  the  federal  government’s  push  to  expose 
alleged  corruption  in  the  socalled  "black  parliament”  of  the 
Aboriginal  and  Toms  Strait  Islander  Commission.  — Christo- 


Clintons  ‘denied  justice  on  Whitewater9 


Martin  Walker 
in  Washington 


PARTISANS  of  President 
and  Mrs  Clinton  in  the 
Whitewater  affair  have 
started  to  counter-attack, 
claiming  that  the  legal  and 
congressional  inquiries  are 
becoming  poisoned  by  Repub- 
lican politics,  as  public  inter- 
est in  the  affair  wanes. 

Kenneth  Starr,  the  “Inde- 
pendent counsel”  charged 
with  the  fim  legal  inquiry 
into  Whitewater,  stands 
accused  of  not  being  indepen- 
dent at  all,  but  of  being  a 
Republican  activist  with  a 
series  of  personal  conflicts  of 
interest  which  should  exclude 
him  from  the  case. 

Democratic  congressmen 
have  written  to  the  attorney- 


general,  claiming  that  Mr 
Starr's  role  denies  the  Clin- 
tons impartial  justice,  and 
asking  for  a review  of  his 
role. 

In  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
the  local  media  have  dubbed 
Mr  Starr  “the  bully"  for  such 
tactics  as  serving  subpoenas 
on  children  at  their  schools  to 
put  pressure  on  their  parents 
to  co-operate  with  the 
prosecutors. 

The  Clintons'  main  tormen- 
tor in  the  Senate.  Senator  Al- 
fonse  D' Amato,  is  ‘ co-chair- 1 
man  of  Senator  Robert  Dole's 
campaign  to  win  the  presi- 
dency in  November,  and  has 
made  UtUe  secret  of  his  parti- 1 
san  stance. 

The  Senate  hearings  will 
now  continue  in  the  less  than  , 
even-handed  arena  of  Mr  D’A- 
mate’s  banking  committee; , 


after  Congress  refused  to  con- 
tinue funding  and  authorisa- 
tion for  his  special  committee 
on  Whitewater. 

The  White  House  has  been 
heartened  by  developments  at 
the  main  legal  forum  for  ex- 
ploring the  Whitewater  affair 
— the  trial  in  Little  Rode  of 
Governor  Jim  Guy  Tucker, 
and  Jlra  McDougal,  the  for- 
mer banker  and  partner  of 
tiie  Clintons  in  the  original 
Whitewater  property  venture. 

The  case  against  them, 
brought  by  Mr  Starr,  rests 
heavily  on  the  evidence  of 
David  Hale,  a former  Arkan- 
sas judge,  who  has  sought  to 
soften  his  own  sentence  for 
fraud  by  cooperating  with 
the  prosecution.  But  on  the 
witness  stand.  Mr  Hale’s  cred- 
ibility has  been  repeatedly 
punctured.  blurting  the  force 


| of  his  allegation  that  Mr  CUa- 
| ton,  the  then-governor  of.  Ar- 
kansas, pressured  him  to 
I make  an  illegal  loan  to  keep' 
; the  Whitewater  company 
afloat  . 

Mr  Hale,  unable  to  rebut 
: the  defence  lawyer's  charge 
that  he  was  “a  liar,  a thief  and 
a con  man”,  has  confessed  to 
misleading  the  judge  in  the 
matter  of  his  plea  bargain, 
and  to  having  “no  basis  but 
conjecture”  for  his  claim  that 
the  money  his  company  lent 
to  Mr  McDougal  benefited  the 
Clintons. 

The  increasingly  likely  ac- 
quittal of  Mr  Tucker  and  Mr 
McDougal  would  drive  a 
coach  and  horses  through 
what  is  left  of  the  allegations 
of  wrongdoing  by  the  din- 
tons,  and  would  be  a serious 
embarrassment  for  Mr  Starr. 


A former  solicitor-general 
1 in  the  Bush  administration. 
Mr  Starr  was  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate Whitewater  by  a 
panel  of  conservative  judges. 
At  the  time,  his  own  law  firm 
was  being  sued  for  legal  fraud 
by  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration — the  federal  agency 
responsible  for  clearing  up 
the  bankruptcy  of  Mr  McDoo- 
gal’s  Madison  Guaranty 
Bank,  the  main  source  of  fi- 
nance for  Whitewater.  Last 
year  Mr  Starr's  firm  settled 
out  of  court  with  the  RTC  for 
$325 .000  (£215.000). 

Mr  Starr  has  represented  a 
series  of  clients  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  Clinton  presi- 
dency, from,  the  tobacco  cor- 
porations facing  legal  curbs 
by  the  administration  to 
Paula  Jones,  who  is  suing  Mr 
diotcai  for  sexual  harassment. 
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fVIsex  goddess  of  the 
1989s,  has  completed  her 
transformation  into  the 

matronly  star  of  the  film 
Evita,  by  annnnnring  that 
she  is  expecting  a baby. 

The  fattier  is  her  personal 
fitness  trainer  for  the  last 
18  months.  Carlos  Leon, 
and  the  child  is  due  in 
September  — wen  after  the 
scheduled  completion  of 
the  860  million  film  of  the 
-hit  musical. 

“We  are  doing  everything 
possible  to  accommodate 
her  condition  and  to  keep 
to  the  schedule,'*  Alan 
Parker,  the  film’s  director, 
said. 

“She  has  been  splendid 
throughout,  utterly  profes- 


r slonaL  and  giving  the  per- 
formance . of  her  life.  Fm 
very  happy  for  her.” 

Divorced  In  1989  from 
Sean  Penn,  the  star  of  the 
film  Dead  Man  Walking, 
Madonna  lived  with  a.  suc- 
cession of  men  and  women 
before  settling  down  with 
Mr  Leon  last  year. 

Last  December  she  told 
interviewers:  “My  biologi- 
cal clock  is  ticking  so  load, 
I may  run  an  ad  for  a suit- 
able father."  She  had  just 
turned  37. 

“Madonna  doesn’t  want 
this  to  be  a big  deal.”  her 
spokeswoman,  Liz  Rosen- 
berg. told  reporters  on  the 
Budapest  film  set  yester- 
day. “But  she  is  deliriously 
happy  and  so  is  everybody 
close  to  her. 

1 hate  to  resort  to  cliche, 
especially  about  Madonna, 
but  she's  radiant” 
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Juppg  resists  drift  to  National  Front  hard  line 

Gaullists  split  over 
immigrant  policy 


Paid  Webster  in  Parts 


^PARLIAMENTARY 
^ .■proposals  to  reduce 
illegal  immigrants’ 
Iff  access  to  education 
and  health  services  have 
deepened  a split  inside  the 
Gaulllst-lad  cabinet  and 
raised  a storm  of  protest  from 
human  rights  organisations. 

Rightwing  MPs  have  been 
accused  of  trying  to  compete  1 
with  the  racist  National 
Front,  which  has  stepped  up 
its  anti-immigration  cam- 
paign in  the  run-up  to  the 
1998  general  election. 

A recant  opinion  poll  showed 
83  per  cent  of  the  electorate  to 
favour  of  the  extremist  move- 
ment's racist  programme. 

A parliamentary  commis- 
sion's proposals  — handed  to 
the  prime  minister.  Alain 
Juppe,  yesterday  — reflect 
tough  policies  being  prepared 
by  the  interior  minister. 
Jean-Louis  Debrf,  who  plans, 
to  ask.-  the  national  assembly 
today  to  approve  a bill  mak- 
ing It  the  equivalent  of  a 
timwijrf  offence  to  shelter  an 
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Human  rights  organisa- 
tions are  preparing  a national 
demonstration  in  June 
against  what  they  consider 
government  encouragement 
of  intolerance  towards  immi- 
grants. But  Mr  Juppe  is 
among  ministers  opposing 
tighter  restrictions  because 
be  fears  a popular  backlash 
against  the  MBs'  demands, 
which  Include  fingerprinting 
African  visitors. 

Le  Monde  was  among  news- 
papers which  attacked  a 
righ twing  drift  towards 
National  Front  policies.  It 
said  some  government  party 
members,  paralysed  by  the 
umwiiig  popularity  of  Jean- 
Marie  Le  Pen’s  party,  were 
ready  to  destroy  fundamental 
republican  rights  to  please 
voters. 

The  parliamentary  commis- 
sion’s chairman,  Jean-Pierre 
Philibert,  a member  of  the 
Union  for  French  Democracy 
(UDF).  said  MPs  wanted  46 
changes,  including  tighter 
frontier  controls,  stricter  de- 
tention conditions  p1^  expul- 
sions made  easier. 

The  proposed  laws  would 
make  it  dificult  for  illegal  im- 
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migrants  to  get  hospital  treat- 
ment, council  housing  and 
schooling,  and  they  would  no 
longer  qualify  for  child 
allowances. 

One  Gaullist  commission 
member,  Alain  Marsaud,  de- 
nied that  the  commission  had 
based  its  recommendations 
on  measures  soon  to  be  an- 
nounced by  Mr  Debre  — a fel- 
low Gaullist  — but  several  of 
the  proposals  are  similar  to 
plans  being  considered  by  the 
interior  minister. 

One  critic  of  tougher  laws 
is  the  former  interior  minis- 
ter Charles  Pasqua,  whose 
1993  anti-immigration  mea- 
sures have  been  the  subject  of 
continuous  protest.  He  said 
the  laws  against  illegal  immi- 
gration were  already  strong 
enough  but  not  being  folly 
enforced. 

Last  year  more  than  45.000 
visitors  were  declared  illegal 
immigrants  and  ordered  to 
leave  French  territory  but 
fewer  than  11,000  were  even- 
tually expelled,  because  of 
bureaucratic  delays  or 
appeals. 

The  total  number  was  al- 
most the  same  as  in  1992. 


Nato  rules  out 
Moscow  offer 


how  sophisticated  and  com- 
plex this  process  is  Is  already 
there.” 

He  said  Latvia  understood 
the  dangers  of  creating  a new 
line  of  confrontation  in 
Europe  but  regarded  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  Partnership 
for  Peace  programme,  and  its 
Ifor  presence  in  Bosnia,  as 
part  of  its  national  security. 

"No  one  can  give  ns  secu- 
rity guarantees,  words  that 
can’t  be  broken,  but  Nato’s  1 
enlargement  is  a process  and 

security  is  also  a process  and  j fears  of  Nato  enlargement 


Baltics  may  be  losers  in 
move  to  limit  expansion 


we  don’t  want  to  be  outside 

Dawtd  Hears!  in  Riga  that  process.”  he  said. 

■ He  added  that  without  sta- 

JAVEER  SOLANA,  Nato’s  bility  in  the  Baltics  there 
secretary- general,  y ester-  would  be  ^ stability  m 
day  bluntly  dismissed  a Europe.  “Certainly,  Nato  en- 
Russian  compromise  allow-  largement  Is  not  targeted 
ing  former  Warsaw  pact  against  Russia,  but  it  is  tar- 
countries  to  join  Nato  as  po-  geted  at  stability, 
litical  rather  than  fully  In  Moscow,  however,  an- 
fledged  military  members.  tagonism  towards  Natosex- 
SneaMng  in  Lithuania  at  pansion  is  growing.  Polish 
the  start  of  his  tour  of  Baltic  and  Hungarian  accession  to 
countries.  Mr  Solana  said:  “I  Nato  would  be  unwelcome  but 
rule  it  out  because  I do  not  tolerated;  the  Baltics  would 
know  what  it  means."  be  a deferent  matter. 

His  comments  will  give  Leading  Russian  military 
fresh  impetus  to  a common  strategists  have  warned  that 
approach  to  full  Nato  mem-  Moscow  could  respond  by  re- 
bership  being  prepared  by  all  positioning  tactical  short- 
three  Baltic  countries,  but  range  nuclear  missiles  on  its 
will  do  nothing  to  ease  Rus-  western  borders.  . 

ci »n  pnirtiral  concern  at  the  Viktor  Mikhailov,  Russia  s 
alliance’s  growing  military  atomic  energy  minister,  has 
influence  in  central  and  east-  even  suggested  bombing 
era  Europe.  Czech  bases  if  the  republic  be- 

The  three  Baltic  states,  comes  part  of  Nato’s  military 
which  ones  formed  the  west-  infrastructure, 
era  military  flank  of  the  Other  Russian  military 
Soviet  Union,  are  eager  to  ex-  strategists  have  focused  on 
pipit  the  growing  east-west  Nato  s use  of  bases  in  Hungs. - 
rift  believing  that  they  will  ry  for  its  Bosnia  operation. 
bSefitbyil  Russia's  conventional 

Latvia’s  foreign  minister,  armed  forces  have  been  weak- 
Valdls  Birkavs,  said  Russia  ened  by  10  years  rtfom 
could  not  claim  a right  of  veto  and  the  dlabandment  af  some 
on  membership.  He  said:  of  the  fighting  units  wrfh- 
“ Russia  can’t  be  ignored,  but  drawn  from  eastern  Europe, 
it  is  not  the  right  approach  to  Russia  also  feels  the  loss  ot  its 
follow  only  Russia’s  com-  traditional  arms  market  to 
plaints.  We  want  dialogue,  eastern  Europe  and  is  sensi- 
not  subordination."  tive  to  ftnnanj**  pwing 

Latvia,  which  claims  a strip  economic  influence  there, 
of  I*™?  on  its  western  border  Latvia’s  relationship  with 
occupied  by  Russia,  is  await-  Moscow  luu>  been  turbulent, 
ing  Nato’s  announcement  of  complicated  by  the  presence 
its  expansion  plate.  It  will  not  of  a large  minority  off  ethnic 
be  among  the  first  wave  of  Russians,  Ukrainians  and 
new  members,  but  the  terms  other  nationalities  to  whom  it 
of  the  announcement,  the  tim-  is  denying  cttizen^up.  Today, 
ing  and  the  conditions  of  Dr  Birkavs  says,  the  relation- 

entry  win  help  east  European  ship  is  “so-so”.  

states  in  the  queue  to  know  He  said:  ‘TVe  are  working  to 
what  Nato  has  in  mind.  have  better  relations  and  we 

Dr  Birkavs  said:  "My  feel-  are  being  tolerant" 
ing  is  that  the  enlargement 
process  is  going  a bit  slowly 
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John  Pifcnor  In  Bnn—te 

NATO  governments  are 
ready  to  limit  the  future 

wpimaiftn  of  the  alliance  to 
just  three  countries  in  central 
Europe — the  Czech  Republic, 
Hungary  and  Poland  — in  an 
effort  to  overcome  Russian 
objections  to  enlargement. 

In  effect,  the  member  gov- 
ernments will  indefinitely 
freeze  further  Nato  enlarge- 
ment to  other  central  Euro- 
pean countries  or  to  the  Bal- 
tic states. 

In  return,  Nato  hopes  that 
whoever  wins  the  Russian 
presidential  election  in  June 
will  cooperate  actively  in 
building  a comprehensive  col- 
lective  security  order  cover- 
ing the  whole  continent. 

When  they  meet  in  Brussels 
in  December,  Nato  foreign 
ministers  are  expected  to  con- 
Hnn  their  intention  to  move 
to  the  next  stage  of  enlarge- 
ment. Negotiations  could 
begin  first  with  the  Czechs 
andeitber  simultaneously  or 
shortly  after  with  Hungary 
and  Poland  with  the  prospect 
of  the  three  becoming  foil 
members  by  the  year  2069. 


But  Nato  will  insist  that  it 
is  too  soon  to  consider  any 
further  applications  from 
other  countries  in  the  region, 
disappointing  the  Baltic 
states  of  Latvia,  Lithuania 
and  Estonia.  They  fear  that 
exclusion  could  send  a mis- 
leading signal  to  Moscow. 

This  week  the  Finnish 
prime  minister,  Paavo  Lip- 
ponen,  warned  that  an  agree- 
ment with  Russia  could  split 
Eastern  Europe  into  apparent 
pro-Nato  and  pro-Russian 
groups.  The  Finnish  govern- 
ment wants  to  discuss  the 
issues  raised  by  limited  ex- 
pansion with  the  Nato  secre- 
tary-general, Javier  Solana. 

Quite  apart  from  Russian 
objections  to  the  Baltic  states 
being  included.  Western  gov- 
ernments are  concerned 
about  political  developments 
in  Slovakia  and  Bulgaria,  and 
questions  regarding  minority 
rights  in  Romania. 

There  have  been  reports 
that  some  Slovak  and  Bulgar- 
ian leaders  are  reconsidering 
their  pro-Nato  strategy  in 
favour  of  closer  links  with  a 
possible  confederation  involv- 
ing Russia.  Bielarus  and  some 
other  former  Soviet  republics. 
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A Lilley-livered  opt  out 

Poverty  can’t  be  rejieved  without  redistribution 


WHO  IS  the  real  Peter  Lilley?  The 
minister  who  privately  described  last 
year’s  Treasury  cuts  to  social  security 

— in  a memorandum  later  leaked  to  the 
Guardian  — as  unfair  and  devastating? 
Or  the  social  security  secretary  who 
has  just  publicly  told  the  British  anti- 
poverty lobby  that  the  Government  has 
no  intention  of  taking  part  in  the  cur- 
rent International  Year  for  the  Eradica- 
tion of  Poverty,  even  though  as  a signa- 
tory of  the  UN's  Copenhagen 
Declaration  it  committed  itself  to  set- 
ting targets  to  reduce  inequality?  Peter 
Lilley  is  not  the  first  minister  to  deny 
poverty  exists  in  Britain.  A predeces- 
sor. the  hapless  John  Moore,  adopted 
the  same  tactic  in  1988  shortly  before 
Margaret  Thatcher  sacked  him. 
Thatcher  herself  in  the  same  year  in- 
sisted “everyone  in  the  nation  has  bene- 
fited from  increasing  prosperity  — 
everyone”  only  to  be  humiliatingly  con- 
tradicted by  her  own  Government’s 
statistics  in  the  following  year. 

Lilley  is  right  when  he  insists  the 
bottom  20  per  cent  have  acquired  more 
consumer  goods  over  the  last  decade. 
No  one  can  pretend  that  life  for  the 
bottom  20  per  cent  is  as  desperate  as  it 
was  100  years  ago.  The  General  House- 
hold Survey  shows  that  about  three  out 
of  four  have  telephones,  central  heating 

— and  almost  a half  a car.  But  he  is 
wrong  to  suggest  this  exempts  the  UK 
from  the  obligations  of  the  Convention. 
It  specifically  calls  on  states  to  draw  up 
national  strategies  for  the  reduction  of 
poverty  — both  absolute  and  relative. 
And  for  good  reason,  as  the  growth  of 
poverty  in  Britain  demonstrates. 

Inequality  in  the  UK  has  grown  fur- 
ther and  faster  than  in  any  comparable 
state  during  the  last  decade:  the  poorest 
30  per  cent  have  all  suffered,  the  poor- 
est io  per  cent  are  actually  17  per  cent 
worse  off  in  real  terms,  while  the  in- 
come of  middle-earners  has  grown  by  35 
per  cent  and  high-earners  by  50  per 


cent  The  result  is  an  almost  unbeliev- 
able tripling  of  people  in  poverty  as 
defined  by  the  European  Union:  people 
living  below  half  the  national  average. 
One  out  of  every  three  children  is  now 
growing  up  in  such  poor  families.  Do 
not  be  misled  by  the  consumer  dura- 
bles. Children  in  these  families  suffer 
multiple  handicaps:  poorer  education, 
less  training,  more  unemployment  and 
worse  health.  Children  born  In  poor 
families  die  eight  years  earlier  than 
their  contemporaries  in  more  affluent 
homes.  Even  health  ministers,  who 
resisted  the  statistics  for  so  long,  now 
concede  a link  between  poverty  and  ill 
health. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
emerging  political  consensus  on  what 
needs  to  be  done:  unproved  training 
opportunities;  better  benefit-to-work 
schemes;  more  in-work  income  support 
schemes.  What  is  wrong  is  the  way  the 
Government  breaches  the  principles 
which  it  purports  to  support  and  the 
Opposition  prevaricates  over  its  pro- 
posals. David  Brin  die  sets  out  on  page 
nine  of  our  Society  supplement  how  Ear 
short  the  present  systems  falls.  It  has 
been  made  worse  by  the  budget  freeze 
on  one-parent  benefit  (one  benefit 
which  can  be  carried  from  unemploy- 
ment to  work),  new  restrictions  on 
housing  benefit  for  under  25-year-olds 
(restricting  their  readiness  to  move  to 
work),  and  an  imbecilic  rule  under 
which  the  unemployed  are  denied  bene- 
fit if  they  start  a training  course  exceed- 
ing 21  hours  a week.  Eighteen  months 
after  Labour's  National  Commission  on 
Justice  reported,  the  party  is  still 
searching  for  solutions.  Its  new  spokes- 
man, Chris  Smith,  is  conducting  a 
second  review  looking  at  45  possible 
changes.  Just  how  they  will  be  financed 
is  a further  mystery.  Better  economic 
growth  will  help,  but  ultimately  redis- 
tribution will  be  needed  if  inequalities 
are  to  be  reduced. 


Mirror,  Mirror  on  the  screen  . . 

Tell  us — which  is  the  fairest  political  party  of  them  all? 


FEW  DECISIONS  by  Labour  have  been 
driven  by  such  naked  self-interest  as  its 
sudden  conversion  to  loosening  the  con- 
trols on  cross-media  take-over  bids.  The 
party  which  last  year  extolled  the  vir- 
tues of  plurality  now  wants  the  Broad- 
casting Bill's  clause  banning  news- 
papers with  more  than  20  per  cent  of 
national  readership  from  owning  televi- 
sion franchises  to  be  lifted  to  25  per 
cent.  The  reason  Is  disarmingly  simple. 
A 20  per  cent  threshold  would  allow  the 
Tory  Mail  and  Express  groups  to  move 
into  television  while  debarring  the 
Labour-leaning  Mirror  Group  whose 
existing  23  per  cent  market  share  al- 
ready exceeds  the  limit 
Labour  may  be  doing  the  right  thing 
for  the  wrong  reason.  In  other  areas  of 
commerce  monitored  by  the  Monopo- 
lies Commission,  the  definition  of  a 
monopoly  is  25  per  cent  of  a market  If 
Labour  had  merely  argued  for  a level 
playing  field  then  its  conversion  might 
have  been  easier  to  justify.  But  it  did 
not.  Mindful  of  how  the  Sun  newspaper 
was  credited  with  swinging  the  last 
election  in  favour  of  the  Conservatives, 
it  is  hoping  to  change  the  rules  to 
strengthen  — and/or  curry  favour  with 
— the  Mirror  Group.  But  hang  on.  If  the 
Sun  did  swing  it  for  the  Tories  then  it 
was  through  editorial  crusading  not 
because  of  anything  Mr  Murdoch  did 
through  his  television  interests.  Labour 
surely  isn't  hoping  that  a Mirror  media 
empire  would  exert  political  influence 
on  its  television  output  That  would  be 
unacceptable.  If  it  is  thought  that  the 


Mirror  would  simply  be  financially 
stronger  through  owning  a television 
station  then  that’s  one  thing  but  there 
is  nothing  special  about  television  since 
expansion  into  other  industries  could 
be  equally  rewarding.  If  the  idea  is  to 
use  a television  channel  to  promote  the 
Mirror  in  a way  that  wouldn’t  be  open 
to  another  company  then  that  smacks  of 
unfair  competition  which  ought  to  be 
investigated.  The  truth  is  that  the  bene- 
fits of  cross-media  ownership,  stripped 
of  cross-promotion,  are  not  obvious. 

Academic  research  shows  that  most 
mergers  are  done  for  defensive  reasons 
or  because  they  are  fashionable  (like 
banks  buying  estate  agents)  and  hardly 
any  actually  produce  benefits.  This  is 
now  happening  in  the  media.  Remem- 
ber that  one  of  the  driving  forces  be- 
hind the  Broadcasting  Act  is  to  create 
stronger  multi-media  companies 
capable  of  becoming  global  corpora- 
tions. So  far  there  is  scant  sign  that  this 
is  happening.  The  Mirror's  freedom  to 
take  over  a television  company  ought  to 
be  judged  not  by  whether  it  will  ensure 
its  loyalty  to  Labour  (which  could  eas- 
ily backfire  anyway)  but  whether  it  will 
be  successful  in  its  own  right  Interest- 
ingly, Labour’s  competition  policy  pro- 
poses that  large  mergers  should  not  be 
allowed  unless  the  company  making  the 
take-over  can  demonstrate  that  it  is  not 
being  done  for  purely  defensive  reasons 
and  that  positive  benefits  will  emerge. 
It  is  a moot  point  whether  any  of  the 
current  crop  of  cross-media  mergers 
would  pass  Labour's  own  test 


Mad  cow  syndrome  subsides 

Irrational  panic  is  over  but  lessons  still  need  to  be  learned 


IF  A week  is  a long  time  in  politics, 
then  four  weeks  in  politics  can  seem 
like  a whole  era.  Four  weeks  ago  today 
the  health  secretary  Stephen  Dorrell 
stood  up  In  the  House  of  Commons  to 
make  his  ill-fated  statement  on  the  link 
between  BSE  in  cattle  and  the  incidence 
of  Creutzfeldt-Jakob  Disease  In  hu- 
mans. How  long  ago  it  seems.  Yesterday 
the  agriculture  secretary  Douglas  Hogg 
came  in  with  the  interim  bill  — an  aid 
package  for  farmers  and  slaughterers 
worth  at  least  £550  million.  It's  not  over 
yet,  but  this  is  a sure  sign  that  the  mad 
cow  month  is  beginning  to  end. 

Mr  Hogg  painted  a picture  of  substan- 
tial reconstruction.  Cattle  sales  are 
nearing  60  per  cent  of  their  pre-crisis 
levels  and  beef  consumption  is  back  to 
roughly  85  per  cent  of  what  it  was  a 
month  ago.  The  likelihood  of  a whole- 
sale cull  of  all  British  beef  cattle,  as 
option  that  was  being  seriously  can- 
vassed at  the  height  of  the  crisis,  has  all 


but  disappeared.  Even  so,  £550  million 
is  an  expensive  month’s  loss  on  the 
public  spending  account  by  anyone's 
reckoning. 

The  beef  crisis  will  echo  on  for 
months  and  years,  and  not  just  finan- 
cially. Those  who  have  had  to  deal  with 
it  say  it  has  been  the  worst  experience 
of  their  political  lives.  But  there  is  a 
danger  that  the  affair  will  come  to  be 
seen  in  some  quarters  as  an  irrational 
spasm  whose  only  lesson  is  that  the 
public  are  easily  misled.  That  would  be 
a very  big  mistake.  There  are  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  the  beef  crisis  on  all 
sides,  but  the  most  important  is  about 
the  vulnerability  of  public  confidence 
in  the  food  industry.  Human  ingenuity 
is  doing  things  to  the  food  chain  whose 
results  we  have  barely  begun  to  under- 
stand, politically  as  well  as  biologically. 
The  beef  crisis  is  not  a crazy  aberration 
and.  unless  we  take  real  care,  it  could 
be  the  shape  of  other  crises  to  come. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


On  receiving  Short  shrift 


I AM  sure  that  I am  not  the 
only  person  to  be  saddened 
by  the  shabby  treatment 
dare  Short  has  received  Gram 
Tony  Blair's  backroom  boot- 
boys.  Ms  Short  made  an  off- 
the-cuff  remark  with  which,  I 
reckon,  most  Labour  support- 
ers and  MPs  agreed.  On  the 
other  band,  when  Harriet 
Barman  did  something  which 
most  Labour  supporters  and 
MPs  opposed,  she  got  cotton 
wool  protection  — a contra- 
diction which  devalues  the 
Blair  project 

Stick  in  there,  Clare.  New 
Labour  needs  a conscience. 
Tony  Samphier. 

9 Doulton  Gardens, 

Poole.  Dorset 

THE  WAY  Clare  Short  is 
carrying  on  may  mean 
the  Tories  could  play  the 
same  gaTne  that  New  Labour 
has  been  playing  over  the  last 
year.  By  waiting  for  Opposi- 
tion errors,  they  could  well 
gain  percentage  points  by  let- 
ting Ms  Short  do  their  work 
for  them. 

l am  neither  a Labour  nor 
Conservative  supporter,  but  Z 
am  amused  by  the  naivete  of  a 
relatively  experienced  MP 
such  as  Ms  Short,  who  be- 
lieves that  a TV  is  “invading 
her  privacy”  by  asking  her  a 
question  relating  to  an  inter- 
view given  earlier.  Ms  Short 
should  remember  that  as  an 
MP  she  is  a "public  person” 
and  cannot  expect  the  media 


to  respond  only  when  she  has 
something  to  say,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  she  has 
read  Mr  Blair’s  script 
John  Tempest 
9 Marriner's  Drive, 

Heaton.  Bradford, 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
BD94JT. 

CLARE  Short  may  not 
have  been  confined  to  a 
Siberian  power  station,  but 
she  has  been  silenced  just  as 
draconianly  for  the  merest 
mention  of  an  Old  Labour 
point  of  view  on  taxation. 

This  episode  raises  again 
the  question:  what  will  the 
Blairite  faction  do  in  office  if 
they  succeed  in  being  elected 
on  a platform  ofMajonsm  mi- 
nus Major?  Where  are  the 
concrete  policies  that  would 
give  muscle  to  the  vague  sta- 
keholding aspirations  that 
still  occasionally  get  a men- 
tion amid  New  Labour’s  rhet- 
oric extolling  entrepreneur- 
ship.  the  mini  mum  state  and 
obeisance  to  the  global 
economy? 

J Wilfred  Attenborough. 

6 Spital  Street 
Lincoln  LN1 3EG. 

IT  would  help  if  the  main  po- 
litical parties  were  able  to 
agree,  in  advance  of  the  next 
election,  on  what  constitutes 
a “middle  income”.  A suitable 
figure  might  be  Clare  Short’s 
salary  of  £34,000.  Then  the 
electorate  could  vote  Labour 


or  Conservative  according  to 
whether  he  or  she  earns  less 
or  more  than  this  figure. 

Tom  Ashton. 

60  Whitworth  Drive, 
Radclifle-onrTVent, 

Notts  NG122ER. 

^*LARE  Short  runs  true  to 
\#form.  In  1975 1 attended  a 
course  at  the  Civil , Service 
College  at  which  Clara  Short 
was  also  a participant  I well 
remember  her  telling  us  other 
civil  servants  that  we  were  all 
paid  too  much.  Ibis,  as  may 
be  imagined,  went  down  like 
a lead  balloon. 

Tan  Go  wans. 

8 ZwaluwenXaan, 

3080  Tervuren,  Belgium. 

IF  words  mean  anything,  a 
“middle  income”  ought  to 
mean  an  income  around  aver- 
age earnings.  The  most  con- 
servative estimates  of  Ms 
Short's  income,  based  on  her 
parliamentary  salary  and 
widow's  pension,  give  a fig- 
ure of  about  £40,000,  which  is 
comfortably  more  than  twice 
average  earnings. 

'"  What  reason  can  there  be 
for  calling  this  a “middle  in- 
come", unless  perhaps  it  is 
similar  to  that  of  Guardian 
journalists  who  want  to  con- 
sider themselves  just  an  ordi- 
nary Joe  or  Josephine? 

Alan  Harrison. 

18,  BaalowHoad. 

Bloxwich, 

Walsall  WS3  3SG. 


2000:  a birth 
oddity 

I’VE  always  understood  that 
our  years  are  nominally 
dated  from  Jesus's  birth,  but 
that  Jesus  was  probably  born 
around  4-6  BC.  Going  by  the 
dates  in  the  Bible  for  Mary  dis- 
covering she  was  pregnant, 
plus  weather  conditions  in 
Bethlehem  compatible  with 
lambs  around  a manger,  might 
this  mean  that  the  wiiiiwinimn 
breaks  sometime  in  the  next 
tew  weeks?  If  Mary  was  a few 
weeks  pregnant  before  she 
knew,  could  it  be  today? 

R J Robinson. 

10  London  Road. 

Alton  GU34  4EG. 

N your  article  about  Jeffrey 
Archer  (Archer  rivals.  April 
11}.  you  quote  from  last  year’s 
biography  by  Michael  Crick 
that  I am  “slightly  irritated” 
that  my  editorial  role  has  not 
been  fully  acknowledged.  This 
is  not  true  and  1 have  told 
Michael  Crick  as  much. 
Richard  Cohen. 

Richard  Cohen  Books, 

7 Manchester  Square, 

London  WlM  5RE. 

JEFFREY  Archer  claims  to 
have  invented  a new  liter- 
ary genre,  the  “novelo- 
graphy".  Let  me  suggest  an  al- 
ternative term  — “biogroveV’. 
Andrew  Barrow. 

61  Bristol  Road, 

Southsea  P04  9QH. 

DR  Pointon's  suggestion 
(Letters,  April  12}  that  mo- 
bile-phone users  should  be 
restricted  to  one  carriage  per 
train  is  sensible  But  of  much 
greater  benefit  would  be  to 
restrict  parents  with  under- 
fives  to  one  carriage;  their  off- 
spring make  ter  more  noise,  of 
a far  more  irritating  kind. 
Drowning  out  the  noise  of  cry- 
ing babies  and  over-excited 
toddlers  Is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  I use  a Walkman  on 
trains. 

Jon  Harley. 

Coventry  CVS. 

YOU  claim  that  2.5  billion 
people  watched  the  latest 
outpourings  of  Billy  Graham 
(Home  news,  April  IS).  Was 
any  detailed  thought  given  to 
this  remarkable,  patently  ab- 
surd claim?  Does  half  the 
world’s  population  even  have 
access  to  television? 

Ian  Johnston. 

5a  Alvanley  Terrace. 
Edinburgh  EH.9 1DU. 


IF  Y&S7Z&  LoOKfrK?  FOR 


The  hard  stuff  (snigger) 


WH  Smith’s  proposal  to 
allow  newsagents  to  "opt 
out”  of  selling  sex  magazines, 
and  your  editorial  suggestion 
(Don’t  mention  “adult”  maga- 
zines, April  13)  to  restrict 
their  sale  to  sex  shops,  are 
forms  of  censorship-  Britain 
does  not  have  a large  enough 
network  of  sex  shops  to  com- 
pensate for  the  massive  toss  of 
retail  outlets.  Sex  shops  are 
also  subject  to  punitive  licens- 
ing restrictions  designed  to  in- 
hibit their  existence.  Both  sug- 
gestions would  make  it  more 
difficult  to  reach  female,  gay 
and  sexual-minority  reader- 
ships:  the  typically  British 
embarrassment  of  buying  a 
Sex  twagaiHne  would  be  far 


greater  in  a visit  to  a sex  shop 
than  to  a newsagent  Your  edi- 
torial's smug  “out  of  sight,  out 
of  mind”  tone  neither  solves 
these  problems  nor  guaran- 
tees the  rights  of  those  who 
wish  to  read  sex  magazines:  it 
reinforces  the  idea  that  the 
British  prefer  reading  Hot 
Water  Bottles  Weekly  to  sex. 

D Cameron. 

Upper  Newington, 

Liverpool  U. 

RMRHY  do  you  refer  to  pomo- 
1*  graphic  magazines  as 
“adult”?  As  an  adult  myself  I 
object 

Anne  Dickinson. 

Shrubbery  Road, 

Worcester  WRl. 


Israelis  under  bombardment 


AS  in  1993,  the  general  in- 
/-Vernational  reaction  to  Op- 
eration Grapes  of  Wrath 
seems  predisposed  to  legiti- 
mise the  Israeli  position  (Let- 
ters, April  16).  Here  we  have  a 
defensive  operation  employ- 
ing only  pinpoint  strikes 
against  the  "terrorists", 
while  avoiding  collateral 
damage  (slaughtered  civil- 
ians) wherever  possible.  If  not 
actually  members  of  Hizbul- 
lah, the  villagers  of  south  Leb- 
anon are  surely  lending  their 
tacit  support  to  the  enemies 
of  peace?  If  wounded  women 
and  children  are  reckless 
enough  to  ride  in  a Hlzbollah 
ambulance,  how  can  the  Is- 
raeli gunners  know  this? 

The  net  effect  is  to  dehu- 
manise, and  demonise,  an  en- 
tire people. 

Richard  Sockett 
262  Gladstone  Avenue, 

London  N22. 

"THE  Israeli  attack  on  an 
I ambulance  must  surely  be 
regarded  as  an  outrageous 
breach  of  international  agree- 
ments such  as  the  Geneva 


Convention.  The  only  poss- 
ible . mitigation  would  be  if 
they  had  reasonable  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  ambu- 
lances were  being  used  for 
carrying  out  military 
operations. 

David  Mellor. 

71  MaxweUtxm  Road, 

Paisley  PAi  2RB. 

ASK  and  ye  shall  receive, 
AAColin  Adams  of  Artillery 
Row  (Letters,  April  IS): 
Michael  Portillo  is  in  Israel, 
sanctioning  the  bombard- 
ment of  Lebanon  while  finger- 
ing his  arms  brochures.  If,  an 
his  return,  he  Is  too  busy  to 
“help  identify  potential  work 
for  all  areas  of  the  public  sec- 
tor”, I can  tell  him,  gratis, 
that  the  village  of  Hrniych 
needs  a couple  erf  ambulances 
for  the  next  generation  of  lads 
to  be  murdered  in,  and  I be- 
lieve there’s  a possibility  of 
some  building  work  In  Tyre 
soon.  Get  In  there  quick  and 
you  could  satisfy  both  Sidra. 
Simon  Wood. 

4 West  Dean.  Nr  Salisbury, 
Wilts  SP51AJ. 


Daddy,  what  did  you  do  in  the 
mother  and  father  of  all  battles? 


ROS  Coward  quotes  Yvonne 
Roberts  as  asking  “what, 
in  the  90s,  is  a fattier  for?" 
(Make  the  tether  figure,  April 
12).  One  could  also  ask:  “what 
is  a mother  for?”  Once  a ch  ild 
has  been  bom,  neither  of  its 
biological  parents  is  neces- 
sary. Ghildren  survive  the 
death  of  their  mothers  as  well 
as  the  departure  of  their 
tethers.  Adoption  works. 

'The  mothers  versus  tethers 
argument  is  sterile  and  diver- 
sionary. Men  and  women  are 
different  and  complementary. 
Children  benefit  from  learn- 
ing, .understanding  and  cele- 
brating this  at  first  hand. 

The  problem  is  that  men 
and  women  are  not  valued  as 
equals  —but  we  won’t  redress 
the  imbalance  by  denigrating 
tethers,  any  more  than  by 
scapegoating  single  mothers. 
Lawrence  Greenberg. 

12  The  Fairway, 

London  N144NY. 

THE  D?PR  conference  to 
I which  Ros  Coward  refers  is 
not  the  first  an  the  subject 
Glasgow  was  the  venue  for 
Father  figures  In  1994.  orga- 
nised by  the  Association  for 
the  ON  International  Year  of 
the  Family.  That  conference 
included  a consultant  from  the 
Equal  Status  Council  in  Den- 
mark — a country  which  has 
formulated  policies  enabling 
and  encouraging  fathers  to 
share  responsib  Hites,  such  as 
parental  leave. 

Significantly,  the  Glasgow 
conference  began  on  the  day 
that  the  UK  blocked  a draft  EU 
directive  on  parental  leave. 
The  same  week,  the  Govern- 
ment put  forward  proposals  to 
impose  fines  of  £1,000  on  the 
parents  of  persistant  young  of- 
fenders. Social-policy-makers 


have  foiled  to  draw  any  con- 
nection between  these 
measures. 

Annie  Gunner. 

Children  In  Scotland. 

Princes  House, 

5 Shandwick  Place. 

Edinburgh  EH2  4RG. 

BEA  Campbell  (Good  rid- 
dance to  the  patriarch. 
April  16)  states  that  the  back- 
lash against  the  Child  Support 
Agency  was  created  by  "men 
who  won't  cough  up  for  their 
kids”. 

hi  fact,  the  CSA  was  not  con- 
ceived as  a maintenance-pro- 
viding measure.  It  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a cruel  and 
cynically  marketed  form  of 
taxation  upon  a very  vulnera- 
ble section  of  society. 

Bruce  Lidington. 

Chairman, 

Families  Need  Fathers. 

134  Curtain  Road. 

London  EC2A  3AR. 

CAMPBELL  is  right  to  say 
that  what  women  want 
from  men  is  simply  coopera- 
tion. Parenting  is  asexual,  the 
difference  between  fathers 
and  mothers  is  a matter  of 
style  which  can  be  interchan- 
gable.  There  was  a time  when 
a man’s  role  was  to  initiate  his 
sons  into  manhood,  through 
employment  (via  apprentice- 
ships). This  is  still  anthropo- 
logically necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  society.  If  women 
are  going  to  be  at  least  equal 
to  men  as  breadwinners  then 
it  will  become  incumbent 
upon  all  of  us  in  the  future  to 
initiate  our  children  into 
adulthood  as  well  as  change 
their  nappies. 

Russell  Celyn  Jones. 

45  Redston  Road, 

London  N8  7HL. 


Animal  harm 

WE  seem  to  have  a sudden 
wave  of  compassion 
amongst  same  formers  and 
vets.  Bob  Stevenson,  the 
BVA’s  president,  said  that  he 
could  not  oondone  a mass  cull- 
ing of  older  cattle  on  moral 
and  scientific  grounds,  and 
the  termers  called  his  stand  a 
“breath  of  fresh  air”.  Why 
have  neither  felt  the  same 
compassion  for  the  millions  of 
animals  they  have  been  send- 


ing to  the  veal  crates? 

When  will  consumers  real- 
ise that  if  they  were  willing  to 
spend  a few  pennies  more  »mrf 
demand,  cruel-free  meat,  they 


will  get  it?  Let’s  get  rid  of  the 
dealers  and  let  the  real  form- 
ers and  the  real  vets  in. 

Carla  Lane. 

Broadhurst  Manor, 

Horsted  Keynes, 
nr  Haywards  Heath, 

West  Sussex. 


A Country  Diary 


Grilled  not  fried 

COULD  the  Robin  Day 
regretting  the  liberties 
taken  by  his  successors  be  the 
same  man  who  famously  told 
Roy  Hattersley  to  “chuck  it” 
and  who  advised  Sir  John 
Nott  that  he  was  a “here 
today,  gone  tomorrow  politi- 
cian"? 

Within  sight  of  a general 
election,  politicians  will  be 
posturing  and  lying  their  way 
through  every  radio  and  TV 
studio.  That  is  why  the  vigor- 
ous interviewing  of  John 
Humphrys,  Jeremy  Paxman  et 
al  are  going  to  be  essential.  1 
look  forward  to  hearing  all 
those  politicians  who  claim  to 
speak  for  “the  British  people" 
tested  to  the  full.  Meanwhile, 
Sir  Robin  Day  is  best  left  In 
retirement  Or  on  satellite  TV. 
Peter  Denton. 

1 Sunnyside  Road, 

Teddington  TWll  QRP. 


THE  WREKIN-:  She  was 
watching  me  long  before  I 
saw  her.  She  seemed  part  of  a 
branch,  close  against  the 
trunk  of  a large  beech  over- 
hanging the  edge  of  wet  wood- 
land at  the  southern  end  of 
the  W re  kin.  Her  plumage 
echoed  all  the  colours  of  the 
wood:  the  beech's  greeny 
grey,  the  oak’s  rich  tannin, 
the  alder's  russet,  the  birch’s 
dusty  silver.  The  dark  yew 
shadow  of  her  eyes  fixed  me 
with  a deep  enclosing  silence. 
Although  Vve  looked  into  the 
gaze  of  an  owl  before,  it’s 
always  a moment  of  trans- 
fixed stillness.  This  stillness 
unites  submerged  threads  of 
mood  and  feeling.  Just  as  she 

united  earthly  fertility  and 
underworld  ghostliness  for 
those  who  trod  this  path 
through  spring  woods  thou- 
sands of  years  Wore  me.  Her 
face  appears  in  neolithic 
mother-goddesses.  She  was 
the  Indo-European  prototype 
of  the  classical  Minerva.  She 
was  venerated  by  early  Celtic 
cults.  And  then  she  vanished 
into  the  twilight  of  legend  and 


superstition.  To  the  Scots  she 
became  the  night-hag.  To  the 
Welsh  aderyn  y corff  — 
corpse  bird.  She  was  Bio- 
dauwedd  who  killed  her  hus- 
band, the  god  Lieu,  and  was 
turned  into  an  owl.  Suddenly 
her  head  spun  round  to  face 
the  wood  and  I realised  that 
she  had  been  watching  me 
from  the  centre  of  her  bade. 
Her  wings  opened  and  with  a 
few  crushingly  silent  beats 
she  was  gone.  Tawny  wings 
mto  the  tawny  wood.  She  left 
behind  that  stillness  which 
even  spring  birdsong  couldn’t 
break.  Her  plumage  cotours 
scattered  into  the  trees.  The 
Btire  wood  of  her  vanishing  is 
a sliver  of  alder,  birch  and 
hoiiy  growing  from  a sedgy 
swamp  where  spring  water 
oozes  from  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  to  begin  a journey  south 
through  wooded  dingles  to 
the  river  Severn.  In  these 
woods,  just  as  the  flush  of  life 
is  being  drawn  from  dark 
mud,  the  owl’s  silence  holds 
that  deeply  buried  knowledge 
mat  Spring  is  both  sex  and 
death-  PAUL  EVANS 
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Diary 


Matthew  Norman 


^HBEBSisascenein 
|9  1984  in  which  Win- 
■ ston’s  perception  of 
the  troth  (the  number  of 
fingers  held  up)  Is  altered  ■ 
by  the  huge  electric  current 
running  through  his  brain. 
Did  something  similar  once 
distort  Deter  Hitchens* 
ability  .psychiatrists  ask 
themselves  today,  to  com- 
prehend  his  own 
hair?  Following  last 
month’s  “You  the  Jury” 
vote,  the  London  Evening 
Standard  has  published  an 
article  declaring  that  the 
moustacheless  beard — as 
also  worn  by  Solzhenitsyn 
and  Big  Ears — Is  now  offi- 
cially fenown  as  “the  Hit-  • 
chens”.  The  piece  says  that 
“nothing  at  all  can  rehabili- 
tate the  man  with  a xnous- 
tacheless  heard  in  his  past,” 
and  concludes  equally  . 
starkly:  "The  Hitchens  is  a 
mark  of  strangeness.  There 
can  be  no  mercy  far  its 
wearers.”  And  still,  would 
you  believe,  the  Express’s 
top  Cherie  Blair-hunter  de- 
nies it.  “I  can’t  confess  to  it 
because  it’s  not  true,”  he 
says.  “You  can  tell  a lie  a 
hundred  tunes,  and  ft 
doesn’t  msflie  it  the  truth-” 
Oh  dear.  Winston  Smith 
learned  to  love  Bag  Brother, 
but  is  there  any  way  Peter 
Hitchens  can  be  taught  to ' 
love  the  beard  to  which  he  . 
has  now  given  his  name? 


THE  annual  Queen's  ' 
Awards  for  Exports 
list  has  just  arrived. 
What  a pity  it  is  “strictly 
embargoed”  until  Sunday, 
and  that  we  are  therefore 
unable  to  mention  Chat  the 
very  first  company  on  a list 
of  over  100  is  Anglo  Beef 
Processors  Ltd. 


THE  Daily  Mail  has 
been  beastly  to  Mandy 
Mandelson  simply  be- 
cause he  spent  Easter  in  the 
Far  East.  All  the  business- 
class  flights  between  Japan, 
Korea,  Hong  Kong  and  Sin- 
gapore, and  the  nights  at 
five-star  hotels,  cost £6,000. 
a fab  that  was  very  sweetly 
picked  up  for  Mandy  by 
Barclays  Bank.  Mandy 
went,  he  says,  to  promote 
those  already  fabled  trading 
links  between  the  Far  East 
and  HartlepooL  As  if  sacri- 
ficing Easter  in  Hartlepool 
looking  after  constituents 
were  not  agony  enough, 
Mandy  now  has  to  endure 
the  Mail's  scorn.  So  what  if 
neither  Mandy ’s  office  nor 
Barclay  s Bank  can  supply 
an  itinerary?  They  simply 
mislaid  them,  that’s  all,  and 
the  moment  one  turns  up 
and  is  faxed  over,  I Wifi  be 
delighted  tpsetTjie  record, 
straight  by  publishing  the 
foil  list  ofMandy's  business 
meetings  in  the  East* 


l ANY  thanks  to 
1 Prince  Edward  for 
I nailing  the  perni- 
cious lie  about  Britain  and 
class.  “We  are  forever  being 
told  we  have  a rigid  class 
structure,”  he  tells  the  most 
excellent  Andrew  Duncan 
of  the  Radio  Times.  “That’s 
a load  of  codswallop.”  In- 
deed so.  Your  Royal  High-  - 
ness,  and  how  splendid  to 
see  that  least  slavish  of 
“constitutional  experts”. 
Lord  Sin  Gent  ofFawning, 
backing  you  up  on  this  one. 
Meanwhile,  among  a series 
of  talks  planned  for  the 
summer  by  Prince  Ed- 
ward's  sociology  think- 
tank,  highlights  include  the 
Sultan  of  Brunei  on  “Pov- 
erty? What  Poverty?”  and 
the  Duke  ofWestminster’s 
three-part  series,  “Dp  By 
The  Bootstraps:  Pulling 
Oneself  Out  OfThe  Slums”. 


I Nits  bid  to  reassure  the 
self-employed  that  there 
is  nothing  to  fear  about 
the  new  system  of  tax  .. 
returns,  the  Inland  Reve- 
nue has  produced  a booklet. 
Self-Assessment:  A General 
Guide  explains  that  dealing 
with  figures  is  easy ...  as 
easy,  you  might  say,  as 
counting  from  one  to  20- 
Let's  have  a Quick  practice 
" * soklert*-  — ■ 


using  the  boo)  

numbers.  1, 2, 3,4%  5, 6 (see 
how  easy  this  isl>,  7, 16, 17, 
18.19,18,17.18,19,20. 
Match  this'standard  ona 
self-assessed  tax  return  and 
you  might  even  win  the 
special  bonus  prize  of  a cou- 
ple of  months  with  HerMaj- 
esty  the  Queen.  ' 

jICBAJEL  Winner,  a 
correction.  It  was 
_ _ I wrongly  stated  in 
the  Guardian  yesterday 
that  Mr  Michael  Winner, 
the  food  critic  and  sporter  of 
jumbo  knickers,  directed 
the  controversial  sci-fi' 
movie  Robocopc  Robocop 
was  a huge  critical  and  com- 
mercial success,  and.  we. 
apologise  unreservedly  to 
Mr  Winner  for  suggesting 
that  he  was  involved  hi 
making  it. 


market  for 


Commentary 


John 

Gray 


WHAT  does  it  mean 
to  be  middle  class 
nowadays?  Last 
week,  in  an  inter- 
view for  the  Today  pro- 
gramme, John  Prescott  ob- 
served that,  though  his  social 
origins  are  working  class,  he 
is  middle  class  now  because 
hels  a Member  of  Parliament 
Contrary  lb  some  rightwing 
media  comment,  Mr  Pres- 
cott's statement  expresses  an 
eminently  reasonable  view. 
We  all  know  that  it  is  the  sort 
of  job  one  has  that  determines 
whether  or  not  one  counts  as 
a paid-up  member  of  the 
middle  rJass^g.'  The  trouble  is 
that  we  all  know,  too,  that 
jobs  are  not  what  they  used  to 
be.  The  sense  that  most  of  us 


have  that  bur  economic  lives 
are  riskier  than  they  were  in 
the  past  is  not  simply  worry 
about  the  prospect  of  unem- 
ployment It  is  the  fear  that, 
•though  unemployment  may 
be  lower  in  Britain  than  in 
the  rest  of  Europe,  jobs  as  wb 
have  known  them  are  becom- 
ing steadily  rarer. 

What  gives  a sharp,  ner- 
vous edge  to  insecurity 
among  people  who  think  of' 
themselves  as  middle  class  is 
not  the  prospect  of  long-term 
unemployment  For  most  of 
them  that  is  still  remote.  It  is 
toe  dim  perception  that  the 
middle  classes  as  a whole  are 
being  casualised. 

Tbs  rasiyiltea^  rm  of  t>ifl 
working  lives  cf  people  who 
consider  themselves  middle 
class  has  many  sources. 
Partly,  no  doubt  it  is  & result 
of  new-right  policies,  which 
have  long  been  based  on  Ber- 
nard Shaw's  ignorant  quip 
that  all  professions  are  con- 
spiracies against  toe  laliy. 
The  governments  of  both 
Thatcher  and- Major- have 
waged  an  unrelenting  — and 
largely  successful  — war 
against  toe  ethos  of  the  pro- 


fessions.. For  schoolteachers, 
prison  officers,  .social  work- 
ers, civil  servants,'  people  In 
the  armed  services  and  many 
others,  this  has  meant  a 
morale-destroying  regime  of 
market-testing,  performance- 
related  pay  and  continuous 

monitoring. 

Along  with  toe  deformation 
of  the  professions  by  govern- 
ment-sponsored manageria- 
lism has  come  a vast  expan- 
sion of  contract  work.  It  is 
this  that  gives  toe  best  cine  to 
middle-class  angst  For  what 
the  proliferation  of  contract 
work  undermines  is  the  con- 
ception of  a career  that  under- 
pinned the  bourgeois  culture 
of  work. 

It  is  worth  recalling,  before 
it  ceases  to  be  even  an  histori- 
cal memory,  that  it  was  the 
structure  given  to  life  by  a 
career  that  used  to  define  toe 
middle  classes  in  Britain.  A 
normal  bourgeois  life  was  one 
in  which  toe  phases  of  a 
career  tracked  the  stages  of 
the  life-cycle.  Moreover  it  was 
a career  that  gave  many 
people  their  most  enduring 
sense  of  themselves.  The 
whittling  away  of  toe  institu- 


tion of  toe  job  by  toe  growth 
of  contract  work  tends  to 
make  working  life  fractured 
and,  for  many  people,  perma- 
nently provisional  it  extends 
into  toe  lives  even  of  high 
carnets  the  anxious,  specula- 
tive and  reckless  psychology 
that  arises  from  the  Impossi- 
bility of  long-term  planning.. 

The  decline  cf  Job-holding 
In  a deregulated  labour  mar- 
ket tends  unavoidably  to 
weaken  and  transform  the  in- 
herited bourgeois  culture  of 
work.  It  pushes  middle-class 
people  into  a new  version  of 
the  old  market  for  dock  work- 
ers in  which  they  were  hired 
and  fired  by  the  day.  Under 
these  pressures,  middle-class 
people  become  day-labourers 
whose  only  asset  is  their 


Their  incomes  are 
so  unpredictable, 
they  cannot  easily 
save,  take  out  a 
mortgage  or  plan 
fora  pension 


skills.  £n  an  ironic  inversion 
of  toe  confident  forecasts  of 
countless  sociology  textbooks, 
toe  ftnd  them- 

selves closer  to  the  condition 
of  working  people  a genera- 
tion or  more  ago.  They  are 
being  integrated  into  a work- 
ing cTabs  that  new-right  pol- 
icy has  re-proletarianised. 

The  farmer  middle  classes 
are  emerging  from  this  expe- 
rience as  carriers  of  a hith- 


erto unrecognised  class  cul- 
ture — that  of  toe  lumpen- 
bourgeoisie.  These  former 
middle-class  people  lack  the 
wherewithal  to  practise  toe 
old  bourgeois  virtues  even  if 
they  want  to  do  so.  Because 
their  incomes  are  so  unpre- 
dictable, they  cannot  easily 
save,  take  out  a mortgage  or 
plan  for  a pension.  If  being 
middle  class  means  living  for 
a future  that  is  distant  but 
controllable,,  then  being 
middle  class  is  an  aspiration 
which  they  can  no  longer 
afford. 

The  passing  of  the  old 
middle-class  culture  has 
many  causes  apart  from  new 
right  policies.  New  technol- 
ogies, which  render  the  div- 
ision of  labour  more  fluid 
than  ever  before,  make  the 
project  of  a lifelong  vocation  a 
risky  bet  for  anyone.  Global- 
isation is  working  to  Intensify 
competition  in  labour  mar- 
kets as  it  hps  done  in  other 
markets. 

These  are  not  trends  that 
will  alter  in  any  foreseeable 
future.  Nor  can  the  policies  of 
any  government  hope  to 
reverse  them.  What  it  is 
reasonable  to  demand  from 
government  are  policies  de- 
signed to  nurture  a new  cul- 
ture cf  work  — one  In  which 
people  are  actively  helped  to 
cope  with  the  uncertainties 
that  are  undermining  toe  old 
middle-class  culture.  Sadly,  it 
is  unreasonable  to  hope  for 
any  such  policies  before  a 
good  many  MPs  — but  hap- 
pily, not  Mr  Prescott  — have 
had  forced  upon  them  the 
chance  to  experience  life  in 
the  Lump  that  their  policies 
have  helped  to  create. 


Was  Clare  Short  right  to  speak  out?  No,  argues  Donald  Dewar,  who  demands  a 
united  front  against  theTories;  but  Tony  Bonn,  below,  takes  a more  relaxed  view 

Don’t  rock  the  roll 


LAST  week  was  a 
success  story  for 
Labour.  The  by- 
elebtion  was  even, 
better  than  ex- 
pected. It  left  Tory  claims  of 
political  and  economic 
recovery  In  tatters  — .the 
bluster  of  a tired  and  dis- 
credited party  that  has  Lost 
its  way. 

Tony  Blair’s  visit  to  the 
United  States  was  a huge 
event  From  Wall  Street  to 
toe  White  House,  here  was  a 
man  seen  as  the  next  prime 
minister,  not  because  the 
polls  said  he  would  be,  but 
because  the  arguments  and 
policies  he  put  forward  sug- 
gested that  fie  should  be.  The 
sight  of  Tony  Blair  on  . " 

reacting  to 

ppt  heart  into.  Labour  sup- 
porters everywhere.  "We 
were  on  a roEL 
The  roll;  continued  as 
Brian  Jenkins  took  his  seat. 
The  Government  yras  xdeked 
by  the  anger  over  its  hand- 
ling of  the  rail  &£-off  and 
the  sweeteners  'that  went 
with  it  There  is  little  point 
in  denying  that  matters- were 
then  complicated  by  the  pub- 
licity, often  mischievous, 
over  Cli ire  Short’s  remarks 
on  tax  on  a Sunday  morning 
TV  programme  watched  by 
journalists  with  column 
inches  to  fill  and  a desperate 
need  for  news. 

A . good  deal  of  nonsense 
has  since  been  said  and  writ- 
ten about',  what-  members  eff 
the  shadow  cabinet  can  and 
cannot  say  about  Labour’s 
policies. 

Some  newspapers  have 
tried  to  argue  that  what  is  at 
stake  is  free  speech  Itself. 
They  see  authoritarian  lead- 
ership cracking  down  on 
brave  and  honest  souls  who 
dare  to  speak  the  truth.  This 
is  not  so. 

- There  are  two  distinct 
issues  of  substance.  The  first 
is  tax  policy.  Gordon  Brown 
has  set  out  the  principles  on 
which  Labour  will  build.  He 
ban  flafinwi  long-term  prior- 
ities. Labour  wants  to  intro- 
duce anew  entry-point  to  the 
tax  system,  lower  than  toe 
present  20p,  which  will  bene- 
fit all;  toe  Tories  are  commit- 
ted to  abolishing  inheritance 
and  capital-gains  toe  to  help 
the  few.  The  contrast  is 


stark.  At  this  stage  of  course 
we  cannot  give  detailed  fig- 
ures about,  toe  immediate 
arithmetic,  but  then  the 
Chancellor  can't  predict  the 
contents  of  his  next  Budget 
When  we  do,  the  proposals 
will  be  put  forward  in  an 
open  and  honest  way,  in 
marked  contrast  to  the 


Tories  at  the  last  election 
who  promised  tax  cuts  year 
on  year  and  then  imposed 
the  biggest  tax  bike  in 
history. 

The  second  issue  is  the 
principle  of  collective  res- 
ponsibility, which  must 
apply  to  the  shadow  cabinet 
as  certainly  as  to  the  cabi- 


net There  has  been  of  late  a 
refusal,  which  is  no  doubt 
poltically  convenient,  to 
ignore  the  distinction  be- 
tween back-  and  front-bench 
responsibilities.  The  latter 
brings  opportunities,  of 
course,  but  also  restraints 
which  are  necessary  if  cabi- 
net government  is  to  work. 


This  is  not  a new 
sion  but  a practical  disci- 
pline built  by  experience 
over  time  and  applying  to  all 
parties.  As  early  as  1883 
Gladstone  was  gently  rebuk- 
ing Joe  Chamberlain  for  get- 
ting out  of  line  with  agreed 
policy,  arguing  that  remarks 
that  ran  this  risk  and  dealt 
with  subjects  of  high  politics 
or  otherwise  delicate  mat- 
ters “should  be  made  as 
rarely  and  reservedly  and,  if 
I may  say  so,  as  reluctantly 
as  possible”. . 

.Members  on  the  front 
bench  are  the  party’s  front- 
line ambassadors  and  must 
put  the  party's  case  at  all 
times.  They  must  inevitably 
make  decisions  and  must  be 
able  to  trust  colleagues  to 
stand  by  them.  The  idea’ that 
collective  responsibility  in 
government  is  somehow  dif- 
ferent to  collective  responsi- 
bility in  opposition  Is  a non- 
sense. The  proposition  that 
cabinet  ministers  implement 
policy  whereas  opposition 
shadow-cabinet  members 
formulate  it  is  a distinction 
without  merit  Labour  Is  a 
government- in- waiting.  It 
follows  we  must  behave  like 
a government- in- waiting. 

If  every  member  of  the 
front  bench  expressed  per- 
sonal views  when  they  dif- 
fered from  the  agreed  collec- 
tive line,  the  result  would  be 
constant  and  unnecessary  di- 
versions, chaos  and  political 
damage.  This  is  not  an  argu- 
ment about  “free"  speech.  It 
is  not  a question  of  anyone 
being  “gagged”.  It  is  a conse- 
quence of  collective  respon- 
sibility which  every  member 
of  the  shadow  cabinet 
accepts. 

In  recent  years  discipline 
and  good  order  have  become 
Labour's  hallmarks.  The 
Tories  have  been  divided  by 
incompetence  and  civil  war. 
As  the  election  nears,  these 
standards  of  discipline  must 
be  maintained.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  present  shadow 
cabinet  accepts  and  under- 
stands that.  The  wider  party 
understands  it  too.  We  are  in 
a fight  with  a political 
enemy  and  playing  for  high 
stakes.  It  is  our  duty  to  stand 
together  and  deny  comfort  to 
a government  that  should  go. 


Donald  Dewar  is  Labour  chief  whip 


Tricks  of  the  cabinet  trade 


THE  highly  publicised 
rebuke  to  Ran  Davies 
for  Ids  comments  on 
too  Prince  of  Wales  and  toe 
heavy  - pressTbrleflng 
against  Clare  Short  for  even 
suggesting  that  taxation 
might  need  , to  be  raised 
under  a Labour  government 
have  been  Justified  on  the 
grounds  that  collective  cabi- 
net — and  shadow  cabinet 
. — responsibility  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  British  con- 
stitution and  must  he  up- 
held at  all  costs. 

. It  all  began  because  min- 
isters wanted . to . protect 
ftymyKwi  ^gninat  toe  king 
on  the  basis  that  it  is  bettor 
“to  hang  together  than  to 
hang  separately”.  Nowa- 
days it  is  a totally  arbitrary 
rule  which  almost  all  party 
leaders  try  to  impose,  on 
their  colleagues  in  order  to 
give  the  impression  that 
theyare  in  charge  and  their 
writ,  runs  .across  their 
whole  party.  They  argue 
that  any  hint  erf  disagree- 
ment will  provide  an  open- 
ing for  the  press  or  our  po- 
Utictf  opponents,  or  both,  to 
suggest  that  the  party  is 


split  and  hence  unfit  for 
government. 

In  fact,  collective  cabinet 
responsibility  Is  a very  flex- 
ible concept,  as  came  out 
when  Mrs  Thatcher  put  a 
parliamentary  question  to 
Jim  Callaghan  in  June  1977 
and  the  Prime  Minister 
replied:  *T  certainly  think 

that  the  doctrine  Should 
apply  except  in  cases  where 
I announce  that  it  does 
not.” 

: During  the  1975  referen- 
dum, - the  Labour  cabinet 
reached  an  ajzreemeni  to 
differ  which  allowed  minis- 
ters to  take  both  sides  in 
that  debate;  but  as  it  was  all 
done  with  courtesy,  the 
arm  cabinet  could  come 
together  afterwards  and 
continue  its  work  aseffec- 
ttvely  as  it  had  done  before. 

Everybody  knows  that 
there  are  deep  divisions  cm 
Europe  today,  in  all  parties. 
Indeed,  the  loyalty  of  the 
supporters  of  all  parties  is 
partly  based  cm  the  feet  .that 
each  Is  awarb  that  their 
own  view  will  be  reflected 
in  discussions  that  take 
place  in  both  the  cabinet 


and  the  shadow  cabinet  De- 
mocracy is  about  represen- 
tation and  discussion,  and 
open  debate  is  much  prefer- 
able to  toe  leaking  ami 
briefing  which  fuels  the 
media  with  speculation, 
usually  around  personal- 
ities who  are  projected  as 
bring  perpetually  at  each 
others'  throats. 

Ministers  are  elected  — 
and  appointed — because  of 
their  convictions,  not  in 
spite  of  them.  People  must 
trust  those  in  Parliament, 
and  in  the  leadership  of  the 
parties,  to  hold  to  what  they 
believe  and  to  act  as  repre- 
sentatives, champions  and 
educators  as  well  as  mete 
managers,  or  would-be 
managers,  within,  a party 
meriting. 

We  are  often  told  that 
MPs  should  be  more  than 
party  hacks.  But  if  they  ex- 
press an  independent  view, 
they  are  regularly  de- 
nounced as  extremists  and 
wreckers  trying  to  destroy 
their  party  and  tte  prospects 
of  victory. 

Having  Hved  through  — 
and  survived  — all  the  at- 


tempts made  by  successive 
parly  leaders  to  impose  the 
tightest  possible  discipline 
on  their  cabinet  colleagues, 
I learned  that  there,  were 
ways  Of  saying  what  had  to 
be  said  that  kept  Just  within 
the  rules. 

One  was  to  look  a long 
way  ahead  — perhaps  10  or 
20  years — and  suggest  that, 
at  some  stage,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  consider  this 

or  that  alternative.  Another 
was  to  report  sympatheti- 
cally the  views  of  people 
that  needed  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously even  if  it  might  imply 
a new  direction  for  govern- 
ment policy.  In  those  ways, 
if  all  personal  criticism  was 
avoided,  the  debate  could  be 
moved  an  from  the  rather 
stale  recapitulation  of  an 
nfpwai  position  that  ap- 
peared to  allow  no 
amendment. 

The  argument  about  tax- 
ation that  is  now  going  on 
touches  on  a very  important 
aspect  cf  tide  very  problem, 
and  one  I remember  from 
the  1959  General  Election 
when  I was  advising  Hugh 
GaitskdL  Labour  was  doing 
very  well  until  GaitskeLL 
gave  a pledge  at  the  end  of 
September  that  there  would 
be  no  income-tax  increases 
If  Labour  was  elected. 


Labour  morale  slumped  and 
the  Tories  won  a landslide. 

Maybe  toe  shadow  Budget 
presented  in  1992  was  also  a 
mirtaiw  because  no  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  can 
decide  what  has  to  be  done 
until  he  gets  into  the  Trea- 
sury and  opens  the  books. 

But  political  leaders  have 
to  have  some  confidence  in 
the  commonsense  of  the 
public,  who  know  quite  well 
that  If  you  want  decent  pub- 
lic services,  they  have  got  to 
be  paid  for  — and  the  only 
fair  basis  of  taxation  is  the 
ability  to  pay. 

The  restatement  of  that 
simple  principle,  with  cour- 
age and  commitment,  would 
be  more  likely  to  win  sup- 
port than  briefing  journal- 
ists against  people  who 

have  the  commonsense  to 
say  it 

H public  confidence  In  de- 
mocracy is  to  survive,  the 
electors  have  got  to  believe 
that  when  -their  leaders 
speak,  they  are  speaking 
their  minds  and  not  having 
their  texts  vetted  in  ad- 
vance to  be  sure  that  they 
never 'step  out  of  line,  or  go 
against  the  trends  of  the 
latest  opinion  polls. 


The  woman 
who  should 
run  the  UN 


Victoria  Brittain 


AFTER  a week  in  which 
war  has  plunged  the 
civilian  population  of 
two  countries  — Lebanon  and 
Liberia  — into  toe  miseries  of 
sudden  death,  displacement 
and  hunger,  while  the  United 
Nations  has  displayed  not  one 
whit  of  moral  leadership,  it  is 
time  to  say  that  the  leader  of 
the  world  body,  Secretary- 
General  Boutros  Boutros 
Ghali.  must  not  get  the 
second  term  of  office  he  is 
secretly  campaigning  for. 

The  UN  after  50  years  is  in 
an  unprecedented  crisis  of 
cash  and  credibility.  It  will  be 
bankrupt  in  August  without  a 
change  of  policy  by  the  US. 
which  owes  $1.5  billion. 

The  only  chance  of  saving 
the  UN  is  the  election  of  a 
Secretary-General  with  high 
personal  moral  stature,  with 
a record  of  fearless  telling  of 
unpopular  truths,  and  with 
the  instincts  of  a democratic 
politician.  There  is  an  obvi- 
ous candidate  with  those 
qualities  and  one  extra  — 
she’s  a woman.  Mary  Robin- 
son, President  of  Ireland. 

Under  the  byzantine  and 
undemocratic  practices  of  the 
UN,  the  Secretary-General  is 
appointed  by  a consensus  of 
the  Big  Five  in  the  Security 
Council:  the  US,  UK  France. 
Russia  and  China.  There  is  no 
open  campaigning,  and  there 
is  a gentleman’s  agreement 
that  no  Secretary-General 
who  wants  a second  term 
dhmiid  be  denied  it 
Boutros  Ghali,  whose  term 
ends  on  December  31  this 
year,  has  not  said  he’s  run- 
ning again,  but  it  is  an  open 
secret  that  he  wants  to.  As 
the  consummate  diplomat 
who  has  never  offended  any- 
one in  power  in  his  life  (ex- 
cept for  one  uncharacteristic 
spat  with  US  ambassador  Ma- 
deleine Albright),  this  highly 
educated,  multi-lingual  74- 
year-old  suits  the  Security 
Council  and  is  the  odds-on 
favpurite  to  lead  the  world  for 
another  five  itoars. 

But  something  unusual  is 
happening.  A groundswell  of 
support  for  Mrs  Robinson  has 
berix  sparked,  in  part,  by  an 
article  by  Margaret  Spiliana 
in  the  Nation,  magazine  in 
New  York  — The  Case  For 
Mary  Robinson  As  UN  Secre- 
tary-GeneraL  Photocopies  are 
circulating  in  droves  in  the 
UN  building,  where  morale  is 
at  rock-bottom  after  a heavy 
dose  of  job  cuts  to  stave  off 
the  financial  crisis.  Even 
senior  officials  adroit  pri- 
vately that  maybe  the  Secre- 
tary-General Is  part  of  the 
organisation’s  problem. 

In  Britain,  faxed  copies  of 
the  Nation  arti.de  were  circu- 


lating well  before  the  maga- 
zine was  on  sale  here.  Senior 
members  of  the  United 
Nations  Association  had  al- 
ready lobbied  the  Foreign 
Office  to  propose  alternative 
names  to  Boutros  G hall’s,  and 
were  appalled  to  find  that 
there  were  apparently  no  al- 
ternatives proposed.  (Could 
that  have  been  because  the 
other  two  names  most  often 
mentioned  are  also  formida- 
ble women  — Gro  Harlem 
Brundtland,  the  Norwegian 
prime  minister,  and  Sadaka 
Ogata,  head  of  the  UN’s  refu- 
gee organisation?) 

It  is  fashionable  to  let  Bou- 
tros Ghali  off  the  hook  by 
saying  that  the  UN’s  recent 
debacles  in  peace-keeping 
come  from  the  Security  Coun- 
cil’s failure  to  agree  proper 
mandates  or  funding. 

These  have  indeed  played 
an  important  part  in  some  of 
toe  catastrophes  of  the  past 
four  years,  but  they  pale  into 
insignificance  against  the 
mlsjudgments  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General in  Somalia, 
Western  Sahara.  Angola  and 
Rwanda  — to  mention  just 
four  of  the  countries  virtually 
destroyed  by  his  policies. 

In  Somalia  he  undermined 
his  own  representative  whose 
subtle  political  bridge- buffd- 
ing  gave  the  country  a chance 
of  peace  which  was  shattered 
by  a US  military  operation 
backed  by  the  UN.  In  West- 
ern Sahara  he  has  allowed  the 
King  of  Morocco  to  stall  indef- 
initely a referendum  on  self- 
determination,  and  turned 
the  UN’s  mission,  MDTCXRSO. 
into  an  open  scandal.  In 
Angola  he  pressed  ahead  with 
UN  supervision  of  an  election 
in  1992  which  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  observers, 
bound  to  foil,  and  be  subse- 
quently made  respectable  a 
terrorist  organisation  which 
destroyed  the  country's  infra- 
structure and  killed  half  a 
million  people  in  a new  war. 
In  Rwanda  the  genocide 
which  killed  a million  people 
could  have  been  checked  by 
the  Secretary -General. 

THE  less-than-straight- 
forward  recent  UN  at- 
tempts to  absolve  him  of 
responsibility  for  this, 
following  an  evaluation  of  the 
Rwanda  genocide  produced 
by  dozens  of  independent 
specialists,  goes  to  the  heart 
of  why  he  must  be  replaced. 

Boutros  Ghali  comes  from  a 
culture  tdo  polite  and  passive 
to  deter  klllris  who  have  seen 
the  impunity  with  which 
force  1s  used  from  Chechenia 
to  Rwanda.  Mrs  Robinson 
came  to  lead -Ireland  from  a 
background  as  a lawyer 
known  for  fighting  for  civil 
liberties  for  the  least  repre- 
sented communities:  the  poor, 
women,  unemployed  people 
and  travellers.  She  has  turned 
a ceremonial  Job  into  one  in 
which  die  has  set  new  agen- 
das for  Justice  and  tolerance. 
The  UN  needs  such  a vision- 
ary who  could,  by  her  very 
appointment,  break  down  the 
cynicism  and  hopelessness 
which  now  symbolise  the 
world  body’s  failure. 


The  Rt  Hon  Tony  Benn  Is  MPfbr 
Chesterfield 
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A proud  woman 
on  a hard  road 


Although  she  knew 
it  would  hasten  her 
death  If  she  stayed  on 
the  street,  Maggie 
Donnelly,  who  has  died  aged 
46,  loved  living  on  the  hard, 
noisy  and  unforgiving  pave- 
ments around  London's 
Charing  Cross  Embankment 
that  she  called  her  own. 

I first  met  Maggie  when  I 
was  researching  an  idea  for  a 
film  about  why  women  like 
her  took  to  the  streets.  After 
a frustrating  week  of  slog' 
gtng  around  the  West  End, 
with  assistant  producer  Jen- 
nie Cosgrove,  we  found  Mag- 
gie. Sbe  had  been  living 
rough  for  20  years. 

Her  bright  blue  eyes  exam- 
ined me  keenly  as  I sat  on  the 
ground;  she  was  concerned 
that  1 might  get  damp,  and 
lent  me  a Sidney  Sheldon 
thriller  to  sit  on.  She  then 
gave  me  a thorough  and  sen- 
sible grilling  about  why  I 
wanted  to  make  this  film. 

1 told  her  that  I had  been 
struck  by  the  fact  that  media 
representations  of  street 
people  often  seemed  to  sug- 
gest they  bad  no  past  Why,  I 
wondered,  did  any  intelligent 
person  — especially  a woman 
— choose  such  a life?  When 


[ filming  began,  the  crew  were 
concealed  in  a van  to  avoid  I 
I disturbing  the  street  life,  ! 
while  I gave  directions  over  a 
radio  link. 

For  some  weeks,  I spent  14- 
1 16  hours  a day  on  the  pave- 
ments around  Charing  Cross, 
returning  home  just  to  sleep. 
Although  T consciously  tried 
to  blend  in,  after  a week  or 
two,  Maggie  took  me  to  task 
for  my  appearance. 

Fixing  her  bright  eyes  on 
me,  she  declared  with  mock 
Irritation:  “Yon  haven’t 
shaved  again;  you  look  a 
right  mess.  I don't  want  you 
coming  to  see  me  like  that. 
And  look  at  your  trousers; 
they're  all  creased.  You  are 
letting  yourself  go.  What  will 
your  wife  think?” 

Maggie  had  great  charm. 
She  had  read  Shakespeare 
(and  could  quote  from  the 
plays),  the  Bible  (several 
times)  and  endless  trashy  air- 
port thrillers  supplied  by 
commuters  who  were  tickled 
that  a tramp  could  read.  She 
was  keen  on  Dickens,  and  we 
once  had  an  argument  about 
the  literary  merit  of  Lord  of 
the  Flies  (she  thought  it  was 
overrated). 

But  she  was  also  a difficult 


woman  who,  when  drunk  or 
in  need  of  a drink,  would  ca- 
jole and  rant.  She  once 
threatened  to  jump  off  Water- 
loo Bridge  into  the  Thames 
because  we  would  not  buy 
heralcohoL 

Sometimes,  I was  repelled 
at  the  sight  of  the  most  bru- 
tal, self-inflicted  degradation 
I have  witnessed  in  20  years 
of  documentary-making. 

Sbe  was  forever  breaking 
bpnes  in  falls  of  mind-jarring 
violence,  and  several  times,  1 
saw  her  smash  her  head  on 
the  pavement  with,  such  force 
that  I wondered  if  she  would 
ever  get  up.  Yet  she  wanted 
to  be  left  to  get  on  with  these 
binges.  The  deep  trips  into 
oblivion  would  go  on  for 
days. 

When  she  was  sober,  she 
would  wash  each  morning  in 
the  nearby  ladies  toilet  But 
her  life  was  a pattern  of  ex- 
tremes, and  I learned  to 
avoid  seeing  her  on  the  dan- 
ger days  that  coincided  with 
her  “giro"  being  paid  oat 
every  two  weeks.  When  the 
money  and  the  drink  sud- 
denly ran  out,  the  binge 
would  pass.  Then  she  was  ar- 
ticulate, well-read  and  all  too 
aware  of  what  she  was  doing. 


Maggie  in  Baglady . . . she  showed  spirited  good  humour  and  intelligence  and  paimftil  honesty  in  the  1992  documentary 
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What,  I wondered,  was  she 
trying  to  forget? 

Maggie  grew  up  in  a 
respectable  home  in 
Grimsby.  Teachers  at  her 
secondary  school  remem- 
bered her  as  a perky  if 
naughty  pupil  who  was  much 
liked  by  other  children.  At 
home,  she  suffered  by  com- 
parison to  her  older  brother, 
who  was  considered  academi- 
cally brilliant 

Her  first  painful  disap- 
pointment came  at  the  age  of 
16,  when  sbe  discovered  that 
her  adored  father  was  her 
adopted  father.  Feeling  be- 
trayed — and  unloved  by  her 
adopted  mother  — she  de- 
cided to  leave  home  as  soon 
as  possible. 

In  one  of  her  first  jobs,  she 
worked  as  a nanny  to  two 
small  boys,  one  of  whom  had 
a rare  skin  complaint  The 


event  that  seems  to  have  trig- 
gered her  lifelong  self-de- 
structive urge  took  place  in  a 
few  moments.  She  bad  left  a 
hot  bath  running  while  the 
two  children  were  playing 
upstairs  and  sbe  went  to  feed 
the  dog  in  the  kitchen. 

By  the  time  she  returned, 
the  little  boy  with  sensitive 
skin  bad  climbed  or  fallen 
into  the  hot  bath  and  been  fa- 
tally scalded.  Maggie  never 
stopped  blaming  herself  for 
the  child's  death;  her  first 
problems  with  alcohol 
started  shortly  afterwards. 

It  was  a courageous  deci- 
sion to  take  part  In  a film  she 
knew  would  expose  her  vul- 
nerabilities. But  her  spirited 
good  humour  and  intelli- 
gence, together  with  her 
painful  honesty  showed  so 
clearly  on  screen  that  we,  at 
least,  felt  it  had  been  worth- 


while. She  saw  the  film  on 
our  third  or  fourth  attempt  to 
.show  ft  to  her,  earlier  ar- 
rangements had  to  be  can- 
celled when  she  arrived  blind 
drtmk. 

When  the  film  was  over, 
she  said  simply:  "It  is  my 
life,”  and  then  cried  bitterly 
over  the  waste  of  it  alL 

When  she  was  younger, 
Maggie  had  enjoyed  periods 
of  stability.  At  one  stage,  she 
even  had  a promising  career, 
working  with  children  in 
homes.  She  caught  the  eye  of 
Laurie  Bissett,  matron  at  a 
home,  who  was  to  become 
her  most  loyal  friend.  Laurie 
— tweedy,  well-spoken  and 
forthright  — regularly  took 
the  train  from  Wiltshire  to 
bring  Maggie  clothes  and 
supplies. 

I once  asked  Maggie  why 
she  was  so  drawn  to  the 


streets.  She  said  she  enjoyed 
the  camaraderie  and  fellow- 
ship. And  she  often  helped 
other  "dossers".  One  was 
Doady.'a  street  alcoholic  who 
bad  lost  both  legs  to  frostbite; 
she  looked  after  him  on  the 
street  for  years  until  he  had 
to  move  to  a hostel. 

But  there  were  many  har- 
rowing Incidents.  She  had 
once  been  raped.  Her  books 
were  often  stolen  by  other 
dossers. 

When  her  health  began  to 
give  way,  Maggie  was  offered 
a flat  by  the  Drink  Crisis 
Centre,  a care  organisation 
for  street  alcoholics.  The 
drinking  didn’t  stop,  but  it 
declined. 

Away  from  the  relentless 
noise  of  the  street  Maggie 
started  buying  pictures  for 
the  walls  of  the  flat  But  after 
a bad  fell,  she  spent  most  of 


I her  time  in  a wheelchair. 

1 She  knew  her  life  would  be 
short  But  she  felt  a part  of 
1 her  had  died  when  the  Uttle 
1 boy  in  her  care  had  fallen  in 
j the  bath.  It  struck  me  forc- 
ibly that  Maggie’s  decline 
could  so  easily  have  cap- 
I pened  to  almost  anyone. 

In  the  end,  her  liver  just 
stopped  functioning,  as  she 
must  have  known  it  would. 
The  last  time  I saw  her  in  her 
flat  I said  it  was  great  to  see 
she  was  taking  better  care  of 
herself.  She  raised  a can  as  I 
left. 

| “I  wish  I was  still  on.  the 
street  I miss  it  it's  where  1 
belong,"  she  said. 


David  Pearaon 


Maggie  Donnelly,  bag  lady, 
bom  November  26.  1949;  died 
March  29. 1996. 


Letters 


Tomas  Gutierrez  Alea 


Birthdays 


K W Payne  writes:  Your  obitu- 
ary of  Alan  Hiffe  (April  II). 
says  that  “He  had  joined  the 
Army  straight  from  school."  In 
feet  Alan  left  Westdiff  High 
School  near  Southend-on-Sea 
at  the  age  of  16  to  become  a 
trainee  actuary.  This  was  to 
the  surprise  of  all.  and  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  headmaster, 
who  had  anticipated  a presti- 
gious scholarship  for  his  most 
brilliant  pupil.  I write  as  a con- 
temporary schoolmate  and 
friend  of  Alan,  albeit  we  lost 
touch  later. 


Changing  reality  in  Cuba 


WITH  the  death 
of.  Tombs 

Gutierrez  Alea 
at  the  age  of 
68.  Latin 
American  cinema  has  lost  not 
only  one  of  its  most  interna- 
tionally admired  directors 
but  a great  artist  and  intellec- 
tual who  made  an  extraordi- 
nary impact  on  contemporary 
cinema. 

Them,  as  he  was  affection- 
ately known  by  friends  and 
colleagues,  was  bom  in  Ha- 
vana. He  studied  music,  and 
graduated  in  law  from  Ha- 
vana University  in  1951.  Bit- 
ten by  the  filmmaking  bug 
(between  1947  and  1950  he  had 
shot  various  shorts),  he  set  off 
to  study  film  direction  at  the 
Centro  Sperimentale  film 
school  in  Borne.  There,  he  be- 
came friends  with  other  stu- 
dents who  were  to  become  im- 
portant figures  in  Latin 
American  film;  Fernando 
Birri  and  Julio  Garcia  Espin- 
osa. Italy  was  home  to  the 
neo-realism  movement  which 
these  young  filmmakers  pas- 
sionately embraced  and  took 
back  to  their  own  countries. 
For  Alea,  it  was  not  only  Ros- 
sellini and  his  cameraman, 
Martelli,  or  Cesare  Zavattmi, 
but  also  Buftuel  and  Godard, 
who  were  lasting  influences. 

In  1953  after  Batista’s  mili- 
tary coup,  he  returned  to 
Cuba  where  Fidel  Castro, 
whom  Tiffin  remembered 
from  university,  was  also 
making  headlines.  Alea  be- 
came involved  in  the  new  po- 
litical ideas  of  revolutionary 
Cuba,  and  in  1955  he  co-direc- 
ted  (with  Julio  Garcia  Espin- 
osa) El  Megano,  a medium- 
length  film  about  the  police 
kidnapping  of  a coal  worker. 
Up  to  that  point,  Cuba  was  a 
country  with  Uttle  cinematic 
history  or  structures,  but 
with  the  triumph  of  the  revo- 
lution in  1959,  Titdn  was  In- 
strumental In  the.  founding  of 
ICAIC  (Cuban  Film  Institute), 
and  was  on  its  management 
committee  until  1961.  A fertile 
film-making  period  followed 
with  Histories  de  la  Revolu- 
tion (Stories  from  the  Revolu- 
tion, 1961).  Las  Doce  SiUas 
(The  Twelve  Chairs,  1962), 
CumbUe  (1964),  Muerie  de  un 
Burocrata  (Death  of  a Bureau- 
crat 1966). 

But  it  was  in  1968  with  Me- 
morias  del  Subdesarrollo 
(Memories  of  Underdevelop- 


Roger  Ebjan  writes:  I last  met 
Chris  Seward  (Obituary  April 
10)  at  a WOMAD  festival  about 
three  years  ago.  I had  not  seen 
him  for  a long  time  but  we  had 
known  each  other  for  many 
years  and  it  was  typical  of 
Chris  that  we  immediately 

Started  talking  and  laughing. 

We  talked  with  friends  about 
music.  Chris  was  very  keen  to 
hear  some  of  the  African  musi- 
cians that  were  playing  that 
weekend.  The  conversation 
moved  an  to  the  situation  in 
Angola  where  Chris  thought 
the  easing  of  foe  Cold  War 
would  lead  to  a lessening  of 
tension  but  lie  was  aware  it 
was  still  a dangerous  place.  It 
was  typical  of  him  to  be  open 
about  his  fears  and  still  rise  to 
the  challenge.  In  many  ways 
he  embodied  the  good  things 
that  came  out  of  the  political 
and  cultural  movements  afthe 
1960s.  He  had  ideals  but  did  not 
parade  them.  He  was  open, 
honest  and  generous  but  above 
all  he  kwed  life  and  was  great 
fun  to  be  wife.  Chris  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  his 
many  friends  around  the 
world  and  his  untimely  death 
leaves  a great  sadness. 


Tony  Scott  writes:  I was  privi- 
leged to  campaign  with  John 
Powell  (Obituary,  April  -0  in 
the  Harrow  Anti-Apartheid 
group  from  1985-89,  During 
those  hectic  years  when  both 
Nelson  Mandela  and  South  Af- 
rica were  triumphantly  freed, 
John  was  always  a cheerful, 
kind  and  good-humoured  com- 
rade. Whether  it  was  a March 
for  Freedom  in  central  Lon- 
don. a boycott  protest  or  even  a 
formal  meeting,  his  enthusi- 
asm and  optimism  never 
flagged.  He  was  a sterling  asset 
to  the  cause  of  racial  justice 
and  equality.  I never  forgot  his 
tip  for  marchers  and  runners 
to  pack  their  trainers  with 
newspapers  to  protect  their 
feet.  His  jocular  reluctance  to 
heed  warnings  to  mind  the 
traffic,  was  idiosyncratically 
what  typified  John  Powell, 
who  I shall  remember  with 
great  fondness. 
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Mrs  Sirimavo  Bandaran- 
aike,  prime  minister  of  Sri 
Lanka,  80;  Chris  Barber, 
trombonist,  bandleader.  66: 
John  Barrett  tennis  com- 
mentator, former  Davis  Cup 
captain,  65;  Joan  Clague, 
former  director  of  nursing 
services,  Marie  Curie  Memo- 
rial Foundation.  65;  Norman 
Cowans,  cricketer,  35;  Rath 
Etchells,  former  principal. 
St  John’s  College.  Durham, 
65;  Clare  Francis,  yachtswo- 
man and  novelist  50;  Bella 
Freud,  fashion  designer,  35; 
Anne  Harris,  former  chair- 
man, National  Federation  of 
Women’s  Institutes,  71;  Oli- 
via Hussey,  actress.  45: 
Yvonne  Eapp,  biographer  of 
Eleanor  Mars,  93;  Henry 
Kelly,  broadcaster,  50; 
James  Last  bandleader,  67; 
Joyce  Mofyneux,  chef,  65; 
Ricardo  Patrese,  grand  prix 
driver,  42;  Dora  Saint  (Miss 
Read),  writer,  83;  Ann  Shir- 
ley, actress,  78;  Sir  Michael 
Vernon,  chairman,  RNLI,  70; 
The  Rt  Rev  John  Yates, 
head  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury’s  staff,  71. 


Death  Notices 


i 


BOOK.  Ptof*ne«  Johanna  Nanrtatta, 
paacafidiyai  bona  at  ArtII  MW  ism.  aged 
03  yearn.  Much  loved  by  QarflaM.  Clive, 
her  toning  family  and  many  dear  Mends. 
Funeral  at  PUfiay  Vale  Crematorium  on 
Friday  April  19th  at  ittfflam  Family  flow- 
era  only.  Donations  In  lieu  19  World's  End 
HaaNfxars  Team  ana  the  HsrcBno  Homing 
Association  c/a  Cttalsaa  Funeral  Dkoctor’e 
260  Fulham  Rood  SW10  9EL 


Alea  with  his  wife,  Mirta  Ibarra. . . the  director  broke  new  ground  in  Cnba  with  topics  like  bourgeois  alienation  and  gays  photograph:  sanqra  lewmsom 


MNCHCUFFE.  On  April  13th  peacefully  at 
FUmam  flvnorW  Mospi tnl,  Joyce  aged  88 


yean  of  Crave 
Renew,  retired 
Mottram.  A most  dear  Irlend  of  the  late 
May  and  the  late  Bam.  a dear  aunt  and 


ment)  that  he  achieved  inter- 
national recognition.  His 
study  of  bourgeois  alienation 
in  the  midst  of  a socialist  rev- 
olution generated  a great  deal 
of  interest  in  the  film-making 
movements  of  Latin  America. 
Apart  from  awards  at  the  Kar- 
lovy Vary  festival.  Memories 
of  Underdevelopment  made  it 
to  the  New  York  Times  list  of 
that  year’s  top  20  films. 

Alea  was  one  of  the  best  in- 
tellectual critics  of  the  revolu- 
tionary process  in  Cuba  and 
he  was  never  afraid  of  dealing 
with  taboo  subjects.  In  1993, 
with  Fresc  y Chocolate  (Straw- 
berry and  Chocolate),  he 
broke  ground  again,  generat- 
ing a national  debate  in  his 
story  of  a gay  man  and  his 
plea  for  toleration  and  under- 
standing in  a society  ruled  by 
machismo.  The  film  won  a 
Silver  Bear  at  the  Berlin  Film 
Festival  and  was  Cuba's  first 
submission  (under  the  Ameri- 
can blockade)  to  the  Oscar’s 
foreign  film  category.  His  last 
film,  Guantanamera,  is  an- 


other satirical  stab  at  the  mal- 
aise of  bureaucracy  on  Cuba. 

All  cf  Alea's  films  have  a 
great  critical  sense  of  the  real- 
ity that  surrounds  his  charac- 
ters; they  are  also  a study  of 
the  bourgeois  mentality.  His 
treatment  of  these  themes  is 
always  sharpened  by  a 
sophisticated  sense  of  hu- 
mour, by  satire,  and  by  a hu- 
manistic respect  for  his  char- 
acters. It  is  this  combination 
that  made  Alea's  view  on  Cu- 
ban society  achieve  universal 
impact 

Perhaps  his  philosophy  is 
more- eloquently  expressed  in 
his  own  words:  “Cinema 
relates  directly  to  a social 
reality.  It  takes  from  it  some 
elements  and  puts  them  in 
order  to  achieve  new  mean- 
ings. This  process  can  either 
distort  reality  or  advance  it  to 
a more  profound  stage.  The 
latter  is,  of  course,  what  we 
all  try  to  achieve.  Each  new 
film  I start,  unlike  Bergman, 
does  not  seem  my  last  but  my 
first  It's  as  though  I learn  the 


craft  again.  It’s  a disturbing 
feeling  because  I know  I have 
too  many  projects  and  not 
enough  time  to  do  them.  Cin- 
ema cannot  be  considered 
only  as  an  instrument  to 
change  reality,  there  are  let’s 
face  it  more  efficient  ones.  If 
I make  films  it  is  also  to  sat- 
isfy a need  to  express  and 
communicate,  to  establish 
contact  with  the  world,  to 
understand  it  and  enjoy  it  bet- 
ter . . 

Anyone  who  knew  Titdn 
was  touched  by  the  gentle 
strength  of  his  personality,  by 
his  determination  to  create  a 
cinema  of  universal  values 
that  spoke  about  human  con- 
cerns. I remember  fondly  his 
stay  in  London  for  a retro- 
spective of  his  films  and  a 
Guardian  Interview  in  1989  at 
the  National  Film  Theatre. 
When  he  opened  the  booklet . 
which  accompanied  his  res- 
trospectrve  and  saw  all  his 
films  on  paper,  he  was  visibly  i 
moved.  I saw  in  the  face  of 
this  modest  giant  a glimpse  cf 


satisfaction;  to  have  achieved 
such  a body  of  work  against 
all  odds  and  to  have  pat  Cuba 
cm  the  world  cinema  map. 
Even  as,  in  recent  years,  the 
revolution  began  to  collapse, 
and  many  intellectuals  left 
the  Island,  Alea  continued  to 
live  in  Cuba  and  make  films 
— to  improve  the  situation 
from  the  inside. 


Alex  Anderson  adds:  I spent 
some  time  with  Titdn  in  the 
summer  of  1993  while  he  was 
filming  Strawberry  and 
Chocolate.  He  was  already 
suffering  from  the  effects  of 
lung  cancer  but  he  was 
determined  not  only  to  finish 
the  film  but  to  survive  longer 
than  anyone  expected  him  to. 
He  did.  Despite  such  severe 
restrictions  of  budget  and 
resources,  I marvelled  at  his 
calmness.  He  told  me  that 
this  was  a recently  acquired 
trait  doe  mainly  to  a course 
of  homeopathy;  he  said  that 


he  had  spent  his  life  railing. 
This  was  hard  to  believe 
because  on  that  makeshift 
film  set  in  old  Havana  he  had 
the  respect  and  love  of 
everyone  in  the  crew.  By 
then  he  had  established  an 
ensemble  of  technicians  and 
actors  who  worked  at  a speed 
that  would  have  pleased  the 
most  parsimonious  producer 
— Titdn  listening  to  his 
scriptwriter,  the  actors  and 
his  cameraman,  Mayitn,  who 
all  seemed  to  be  speaking  in 
shorthand.  Finally,  Titdn 
would  quietly  give  his 
directions,  and  the  scene 
would  be  transformed  from 
words  on  paper  to  cinematic 
storytelling,  fluid  and 
drarqptic. 

In  a country  that  demands 
political  orthodoxy,  Titon 
carved  out  his  own  critical 
space.  Even  when  seriously 
ilL  he  made  it  look  easy. 


Irtand  of  many.  Funeral  Sendee  on  Monday 
22nd  April,  at  The  Mattadtet  Church.  KJrfcy- 


to-Fumw  at  11.00am.  loiiawad  by  crema- 
tion al  Thomdltte  CTamalorluiL  Barrow  at 


ItLOOnoon.  Family  flowore  only  but  dona- 
Horn  In  Uou  If  (ntrirod  to  Ttw  BrilMi  Haart 
Foundation  or  Kirby  Moitrarflat  Church 
Funds  c/o  Sheldon  Funeral  Services  Ltd. 
Back  Lapstone  Road.  MUtom 
KEOHANG.  KOvtn  WBtara  CSE  KCSG.  died 


auddenhr  on  Saturday  iah  April.  Adored 
husband  of  Pat.  a wondwfid  father  and 
orandtomor.  will  be  missed  by  his  many. 


many  Wanda.  ReqiSem  Uasa  on 
23rd  April  12  noon,  at  Km 


Church  Edge  HIM  Mmfaladon.  Family  (tow- 
ers only,  donation  may  be  made  to  Cataf 
or  Jeetfl  Mtaoioiw  cto  Darid  Small.  169 
Morton  Rood.  Wandsworth.  London  Swis. 


>VUU  KOHK  Jar*  tea  peaud  away  on  (he  10th 
I be  Speaking  in  °>  Aprtl  IS*  it  you  wish  to  pay  your 
Vinnlla  TMtAri  f«**as  ha  will  be  brought  homo 
rurally,  Llton  W«dtmil&v  T7Bi  of  Anri)  Flat  KM  Swn 


Wedneadav  T7ih  of  April.  Flat  109. 5eyiww 
Buildings.  Seymour  Place.  London  W1  The 


tonarai  procession  win  fuva  Seymour 


Piece,  a!  noon  on  Thursday  18th  April  lor 
The  Weal  London  Crematorium  at  Kansal 
Oraon,  Harrow  Road,  London  WiO  4RA 
•hara  die  haiaraJ  service  will  lake  place  at 
1130. 


TUCK1SR.  OwnaM  Fawcett  AREA 


(Gerry).  7B,  died  peacefully.  Partsmaiuti  4 
April  Cremation  Porteharier.  Hants.  IS 
April  at  2pm 


In  Memoriam 


TomSs  Guti6rroz  Alea, 
filmmaker,  bom  December  11, 
1928;  died  April  16, 1996 


anammra,  Matthew.  April  17111,  len 
And  death  ahafl  haw  no  dominion*.  Jen- 
nle  and  OanM. 


■To  place  your  announcement  telephone 
0171  713  4567.  Fax  0171  713  4129. 


Jackdaw 


Jacket  required 


APPARENTLY,  it’s  now  fash- 
ionable to  look  like  an  author. 
Since  records  began,  authors 
have  been  dressing  like  your 
embarrassing  cousin  from 
Solihull  in  garments  that 
looked  as  though  they  had 
been  bought  from  Milletts  by 
someone  who  was  blind- 
folded and  on  Valium.  Even  if 
you  are  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  a novelist,  this 
sartorial  Ineptitude  is  evi- 
dent in  almost  any  work  of 
fiction.  Only  in  novels  will 
you  find  a character  “looking 
chic  and  desirable  in  a flame 
kaftan”  ora  hero  whose 
“beige  slacks  and  sports 
jacket  proclaimed  him  the 


most  stylish  man  in  the 
room". 

I used  to  work  quite  hard  at 
being  an  exception  to  this ...  I 
used  to  think  my  self  a swan 
among  the  geese  that  were  my 
fellow  scribblers.  Then  I 
started  dating  a stylist.  ..I 

was  encased  in  flat-front 
slacks  and  V-neck  jerseys  and 
nylon  anoraks.  I was  worried 
thatl  looked  like  a nerd. 
“Don’t  worry  about  it.  babe. 
Nerd  is  in.  Just  remember 
that  you’re  wearing  it  ironi- 
cally”... 

For  the  cover  of  my  next 
book  I'm  not  wearing  any 
clothes  at  alL 

Frank  Ronan  ruminates  on  the 
author’s  jacket  in  the  Tatter*  s 
Innocent  Bystander  section. 

His  collection  qf  short  stories. 

Handsome  Men  Are  Slightly 
Sunburnt,  is  published  by 
Sceptre. 


Home  help 


BEWARE  THE  hidden  dan- 
gers lurking  in  your  home. 
Yes,  you  may  think  that  the 
cruet  set  on  top  of  the  table- 
cloth looks  harmless  enough, 
but  cruet  sets  sent  13  people  to 
accident  and  emergency  in 


1994,  and  tablecloths  a fur- 
ther eight . . . Five  people  had 
a run  in  with  a sieve,  21  with 
clothes  pegs.  31  with  a sponge 
or  loofah,  66  with  buttons  and 
76  with  a paper  hankie. . . 
Only  47  people  were  hurt  by  a 
firework,  compared  with  56 
by  a balloon. 

In  medicine . . . eight  had 
: trouble  with  eardrops,  a far- 
ther eight  with  nose/eye 
drops  and  52  with  vitamin 
pills  or  powders,  while  anal- 
gesics topped  the  league  with 
510  accidents.  And  three  vis- 
ited hospital  as  a conse- 
quence of  thermometer  use. 

So  rife  is  the  home  with  the 
potential  for  injury  that  even 
a mini  version  harbours 
risks  — with  20  people  suffer- 
ing at  the  hands  of  a Wendy 
bouse. 

Chemist  & Druggist  reports 
on  the  Department  qf  Trade 
and  Industry  '$  latest  Home  Ac- 
cidera  Surveillance  System 
report.  Thanks  to  Joseph 
Nicholas. 


In  the  van 


AS  WE  GET  into  our  car  and 
start  to  leave  the  compound, 
some  heavily  armed  Khmer 


Rouge  soldiers  charge  in 
through  the  main  gate.  They 
wave  us  out  of  the  car,  put 
guns  to  our  heads  and  stom- 
achs and  order  us  to  put  our 
hands  over  our  heads.  They 
take  everything — our  car, 

, cameras,  typewriters,  radio, 
knapsacks — and  push  us 
into  an  armoured  personnel 
carrier..  .We  all  get  in — 
three  journalists  and  our 
driver,  Sarun  — except  for 
Pran.  We  hear  him  continu- 
ing hfe  entreaties  in  Khmer 
outside . . . Finally  he  climbs 
| in  and  the  armoured  car 
starts  to  rumble  forward. 
After  a few  minutes  of  chilled 
silence,  Sarun  turns  to  me 
and.,  .tells  me  that  Pran,  far 
from  trying  to  get  away . was 
doing  the  opposite — trying 

to  talk  his  way  Into  the  ar- 
moured car.  The  Khmpr 
Rouge  bad  told  him  to  leave, 
they  didn't  want  him,  only 
the  Americans  and  ‘ the  big 
people".  He  knew  we  had  no 
chance  without  him,  so  he  ar- 
gued not  to  be  separated  from 
us.  offering,  in  effect,  to  for- 
feit his  own  life  on  the  chance 
that  he  might  save  ours . . . 

. Suddenly,  after  a 40-minute 
ride,  the  vehicle  stops  and  the 


rear  door  clangs  open.  We  are 
ordered  to  get  out  As  we 
move,  crouching  through  the 
door,  we  see  two  Khmer 
Rouge  soldiers,  their  rifles  on 


Sydney  Schanberg  "s  report 
from  Cambodia  in  January 
1930,  reprinted  in  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine's 
bumper  centenary  issue. 


us.  Behind  than  is  a sandy 
riverbank  that  slopes  down  to 
the  Tonie  Sap  River.  Rockoff 
and  I exchange  the  briefest  of 
fear-struck  glances.  We  are 

inMwg  the  same  ttiing--- 
they’re  going  to  do  it  here  and 
roll  us  down  the  bank  into  the 
river. 

But  we  Climb  out  like  zom- 
bies. No  shots  are  fired.  Pran 
resumes  his  pleas,  searching 
out  a soldier  who  looks  like 
an  officer.  For  a solid  hour  he 
keeps  appealing,  cajoling, 
begging  for  our  lives.  The  of- 
ficer sends  a courier  on  a mo- 
torbike to  some  headquarters 
in  the  centre  of  the  city.  We 
wait  st22  frozen  but  trying  to 
hope,  as  Pran  continues  talk- 
ing. Finally,  the  courier 
returns,  more  talk — and 
then,  miraculously,  the  rifles 
are  lowered.  We  are  permit- 
ted to  have  adrinkot  water.  I ! 
look  at  Pran  and  he  allows 

hjfHTarfffl  rairtinnc  gmfTg  i 

He's  done  it  I think,  he's 
pulled  it  oft 


Untimely 


OUR  REPORT  on  looting  and 
violence  in  Sarajevo’s  sub- 
urbs was  accompanied  by  a 
photograph  showing  two  men 
carrying  a television  set  from 
a building;  its  caption  mistak- 


enly described  this  as  an  act 
of  looting.  The  picture,  in 
feet  was  of  two  journalists 
who  were  helping  a family 
move  its  possessions  out  of  a 
building  that  had  been  set  on 

fire  by  a band  of  extremists. 
TIME  regrets  the  error.' 

A correcdonfixm.  the  current 
issue  of  Time  magazine. 


Window  closes 
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Ton  up . . . NYT  magazine 


HE'D  BEEN  on  The  Team. 
The  team  for  the  Windows  95 
launch.  As  a marketing  guy, 
he’d  helped  spend  the  $200 
million  Microsoft  had  de- 
voted purely  for  advertising 
for  the  roll-out  Some  ofb  is 
ideas  had  actually  sailed . . . 

Only  a week  before  the 
launch  date,  Brad  made  the 
fatal  slip  of  the  tongue.  Chalk 
it  up  to  fatigue.  Orhis  pen- 
chant for  self-destruction . . . 
Over  ptay  with  two  R & D 
guys  in  a cool  new  pan-Pa- 
cific  place  in  a strip  man  not 
&r  from  Microsoft’s  Red- 
mond campus,  Brad  had  said 
simply,  “Windows  95  equals 
Mac  ’89.’'  That’s  alL  The 
waiter  took  the  check  and 
Brad  noticed  that  he  took  his 
sweet  time  returning;  When 


he  did,  the  waiter  wore  a 
sheepish  look.  “Sorry,  Mr 
Roth,  yomr  company  credit 
card  has  been  declined."  Brad 
got  a bad  feeling. 

Back  in  the  marketing  pod 
of  the  leafy,  lawny  Microsoft 
campus,  he  could  tell  the  pink 
slip  in  his  mail  box  was  a 
different  shade  from  the  ones 
that  showed  up  randomly  and 
usually  contained  stock  op- 
tions. There  was  only  a single 
e-mail  “You  have  not  been 
selected  to  fill  your  current 


position.  If  you  wish  to  talk 
further,  I am  always  avail- 
able through  billg@MLcro- 
soft.com.  BflLM 
An  instalment  from  Pat  Dil- 
ian's  roman  & clqf  about  life  at 
Microsoft,  serialised  in  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  on-line  edition 
(http:/  / unow^sjmercury.com/ 
lastbesUl-I.htm). 


Jackdaw  wants  your  jewels.  E- 
mailjackdami-guardlan- 
.co.uk; fax  0171-71$  4$$$;  Jack- 
daw, The  Guardian.  119 
Farringdon  Road,  London 
EC1R3ER. 
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Pedal  power. . .Author  Colin  Dexter,  with  a student  as  his  driver,  was  one  of  the  first  customers  as  the  Oxford  Rickshaw  Company  rolled  yesterday 
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Asda  fights  drug  pricing 


Euro-challenge  to 
medicines  cartel 


Ian  King 


ASDA.  the  super- 
market chain,  is 
fighting  to  crush 
price  controls  on 
non-prescription 
medicines  only  months  after 
leading  'the  successful  attack 
on  the  Net  Book  Agreement 
Asda,  served  'with  a High 
Court  injunction  when  It 
started  discounting  medi- 
cines last  October,  . Is  taking 
the  fight  to  the  European 


Commission  in  an  effort  to 
force  the  drug  companies  and 
other  High  street,  chemists  to 
scrap  the  retail  price  mainte- 
nance on  over-the-counter 
drags. 

The . £3.2  billion  super- 
markets group  said  yesterday 
thaWihp  system  <wa£  "junk- 
foreiaeafe 

to  pay  .over  the  oms  for  medi- 
cb^wtntsioiss;-.'.. 

The  pricing  system  is  being 
investigated  by  the  Office  of 
Fair  .Trading^  following 
Asda’s  first  campaign  last 


year,  but  which  is  not  ex- 
pected to  announce  its  find- 
ings until  the' autumn. 

Asda  said  fee  price  controls 
infringe  fee  Treaty  of  Rome, 
and  that  it  was  urging  fee 
commission  to  deal  with  the 
matter  promptly. 

The  campaign  is  fee  latest 
j populist  move  by  Asda,  which 
last  year  led  a successful  as- 
sault on  the  Net  Book  Agree- 
i merit,  a similar  Tuicefrxing 
I agreement  in  the  . book 
industry. 

Nick  Cooper.  Asda's  cdrpo- 
- rate-  counsel,  said  .retail  price 

interest;  but  now  allowed 
drug  companies  to  fix  prices 
f higher  than  necessary. 

He  added;  “This  is  another 
; outmoded  piece  of  junk  law 
| which  limits  competition  and 


protects  the  profit  margins  of 
the  establishment  Last  year 
we  destroyed  the  Net  Book 
Agreement  and  as  a result 
ordinary  working  people  are 
reading  more  books  than 
ever.  Now  retail  price  mainte- 
nance must  go.” 

Asda  is  expecting  a tariff 
declaration  over  the  next  fort- 
night from  Dutch  customs 
amt  ptpj^1  officials.  They  are 
expected  to  say  that  fee  price 
of  bulk  cod  liver  oil — which 
currently  comes  under  fee 
| system  — should  not  be  fixed. 

| Mr.  Cooper,  added:  “With 
that  ruling  in  our  hands,  fee 
public  will  he  asking  why 
they  have  to  pay  artificially 
high  prices,  just  because 
nnritLnatioiial  drug  compa- 
nies put  cod  liver  oil  in  a 
bottle  wife  a dosage  on  the 
back." 


* However,  the  National 
Pharmaceutical  Association, 
which  represents  more  than 
10,000  pharmacists  across  the 
country,  immediately  con- 
demned Asda's  action,  claim- 
ing feat  it  could  put  some 
chemists  out  of  business. 

Tim  Astid,  the  association’s 
director, . warned  that  those 
chemists  which  survived 
would  probably  end  up  stock- 
ing a smaller  range  of 
medicines. 

He  added:  “It  seems  Asda 
are  quite  keen  on  getting  rid 
of  retail  price  maintenance, 
and  having  been  jumped  on 
by  the  High  CoufVare  pursu- 
ing other  avenues.” 

He  was  backed  by  Boots, 
Britain’s  biggest  chemist, 
which  has  made  clear  its  op- 
position to  changing  price 
maintenance 


A Boots  spokesperson  said: 
“We  are  fully  supportive  of 
retail  price  maintenance  on 
non-prescriptive  medicines, 
and  do  not  believe  there  has 
been  any  significant  change 
In  the  market  since  1970, 
when  this  was  last  reviewed.” 

But  Kingfisher,  which  owns 
Superdrug,  said  last  night 
“In  principle,  we  are  against 
retail  price  maintenance.  We 
haven’t  seen  details  of  this 
specific  action,  but  we  would 
welcome  it.” 

There  was  no  immediate 
response  to  Asda’s  latest  ini- 
tiative from  SmithKline  Bee- 
cham  or  Reckitt  &' Caiman  — 
two  of  the  four  companies  be- 
hind last  year's  injunction  — 
or  from  Hanson,  owner  of 
Seven  Seas,  one  of  fee  main 
brands  which  Asda  started 
discounting  last  year. 


• • • • 


PFI  merely  way 
to  save  money 


and  spending  news 
piidi  share  prices  to  new  highs 


PaidUisphy 


MPs  sceptical  as 
Jack  promises 
more  bangs  for 
the  buck,  writes 
Larry  Elliott 


THE  Government’s  much- 
vaunted  Private  Finance 
Intitiative  is  now  seen  as 
a cost-saving  measure  rather 
than  a source  of  extra  infra- 
structure spending,  fee  Trea- 
sury minister  in  charge  of  the 
scheme  saidlast  night.  ‘ 

. Michael  Jack,  the  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  ac- 
cepted a central  thrust  of  a 
critical  backbench  report  on 
the  PFI  when  he  admitted 
that  the  only  additional 
money  for  public  investment 
would  come  from  better  value 
for  money. 

Despite  the  scepticism  ex- 
pressed by  the  Conservative- 
dominated  Treasury  select 
committee.  Mr  Jack  said  the 
Government  had  already 
addressed  some  of  the  con- 
cerns of  MPs  ami  the  private 
sector,  insisting  that  PFI 
would  deliver  better  services 
and  “more  bangs  for  the 

buck".  ' , . 

■■  However,  Labour  seised  on 
the  findings,  with  Shadow 
chief  secretary  Andrew  Smith 
saying  the  report  was  evi- 
dence of  the  Government's 

“mishandling"  of  the  PFL 

The  select  comxnitte  report, 
while  supporting  the  Idea  of 
the  PFI  in  principle,  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the 
planning  of  investment,  the 
possible  cost  to  the  public 
purse,  the  reluctance  of  fee 
private  sector  to  become  in- 
volved and  the  slow  progress 
in  getting  projects  off  fee 
ground. 

“It  is  arguable'  that  fee  PR! 
hands  over  a considerable 
number  of  capital  projects  to 
bodies  whose  main  concern  is 
the  profitability  of  flw.  fecB- 
ity,”  the  report  said. 

“If  the  need  for  a. facility 
and  its  probable  profitability 
do  not  coincide,  -fee  Govern- 
ment will  need  to  take  steps  to 

ensure  feat  services  .continue 

to  be  planned  arid  provided0 . • 

The  committee  warned  that 


I the  MBS  coukTbe  starved  of 
investment  if  the.  PFI  failed  to 
deliver.  "The  concern  is  that 
capital  spending  in  health 
will  be  cut  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
pected PFI  .investment  that 
has  yet  to  materialise". 

The  British  Medical  Associ- 
ation was  also  critical  of  the 
way  the  PFI  has  operated. 

“Capital  projects  will  go 
ahead  only  on  the  basis  of 
profitability  rather  than 
health  .need,”  said  James 
Johnson,  chairman  of  fee 
BMA’s  central  consultants 
and  specialists  committee. 

"Indeed,  the  PFI  is  planned 
to  replace  NHS  financed  capi- 
tal spending  — : so  that  profit- 
ability may  be  the  only  crite- 
rion for  a capital  development 
to  go  ahead." 

The  Treasury  committee 
report  noted;  “It  would  be  un- 
acceptable if  the  Govern- 
ment’s planning  for  the  future 
provision  of  roads  or  hospi- 
tals began  to  be  driven  by  the 
shorter-term  perspectives  of 
private  bidders." 

It  added  that  there  was  a 
“rather  haphazard  system"  of 
monitoring  commitments 
entered  into  across  Whitehall 
under  the  PFI  and  measuring 
their  future  implications  for 
the  public  purse. 

MT  Smith  said  that  Labour 
wanted  “a  genuine  public-pri- 
vate partnership  where  it 
works  best  in  fee  public  inter- 
est The  PFI  should  not  be  a 
vehicle’ for  privatisation  and 

excuse  for  cutting  overall  cap- 
ital Investment  or  a means  of 
downgrading  need  as  a crite- 
rion for  public  investment”. 


Afresh  fiurfy  of  bid 
speculation,  coming  on 
top  of  this  week's  news 
of  an  apparent  recovery  tn 
i consumer  spending,  sent 
share  prices  racing  to  record 
levels  again  yesterday. 

! With  dealers  reporting 
i brisk  business  across  nearly 
all  stock  market  sectors,  fee 
FTSE  100  index  of  leading 
I companies  jumped  34.8  points 
i to  a new  peak  of 3825^. 

1 This  display  of  confidence 
in  fee  Square  Mite  has  caught 
many  equity  strategists  off 
guard,,  with  institutional  ftmd 
managers  , and  private  inves- 
tors alike  rushing  to  buy 
stock  despite  last  week’s 
byelection,  which  "reduced  fee 
Government’s  majority  to 
one. 

City  analysts  bad  expected 


I fee  byelection  to  herald  an  ex-' 
I tended  period  of  “preelection 
jitters". 

Instead,  dealers  are  now 
betting  feat  the  boom  to  cor- 
porate mergers  and  takeovers 
vrih  continue. 

Conscious  that  a Labour 
government  is  likely  to 
tighten  controls  over  take- 
overs, companies  are  trying 
to  agree  deals  to  advance  of 
the  General  Election. 

Store  prices  have  also  been 
boosted  by  fee  fashion  for 
share  buy-backs  and  special 
dividends,  with  companies 
returning  spare  cafe  to  share- 
holders ahead  of  any  moves 
by  a Labour  government  to 
restrict  dividend  payments  to 
favour  of  reinvestment 

“Cash  is  flooding  into  fee 
market"  rated  Mark  Tinker, 
equity  strategist  at  stock- 
broker James  Capet  “out  of 
maturing  Tessa  accounts  and 


but  of  corporate  balance 
sheets. 

“With  interest  rates  low 
and  looking  to  stay  low  for 
some  time,  people  are  simply 
looking  far  somewhere  to  pat 
their  money." 

“Everyone  has  been  sur- 
prised with  how  smoothly  fee 
market  has  dealt  wife  fee  po- 
litical uncertainty,”  said  Nick 
Knight  bead  of  global  strat- 
egy at  Japanese  broker  No- 
mura. “The  City  might  well 
be  getting  It  wrong.  Tradition- 
ally, for  the  markets  Labour 
spells  reds  under  fee  bed.  It's 
looked  under  the  bed  and 
can’t  find  any.  and  so  every- 
thing is  perceived  to  be  OK 

“Yet  the  potential  problem 
is  that  New  Labour  is  too 
much  like  Old  Tory — and  the 
new  Government  will  be 
tempted  to  copy  fee  old  Tory 
trick  of  having  a recession 
early  in  the  parliamentary 


Chileans  issue  bribery  writ 
against  City  copper  dealer 


Telecom  talks  change  pitch 
as  top  executives  play  C&W 


jCipperQdk<- 


Owen  Bowcottand 
Paul  Morphy 

^ffiHILE’S  state-owned  metal 
w#  producer,  Codelco  yester- 
day issued  a writ  alleging 
bribery  against  a second  Lon- 
don-based commodity  trading 
company  us  fee  investigation 
Into  the  City’s  lucrative  cop- 
per market  intensified. 

: The  action,  disclosed  at'  a 

rs  conference  to  Santiago 
Luis  Bates,  president  of 
Chile’s  State  Defence  Council, 
and  posted  at  the  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice  in  London, 
claims  that  a $1.5  million 
(£1  million)  payment  was 
made  to  a Codelco  employee. 

The.  cash  sent  by  Metallge- 
sellschaft,  wirich  trades  on 
the  London  Metal  Exchange, 
was  allegedly  paid  into  an  ac- 
- count  opened  to  fee  Cayman 
Islands  by  a former  Codelco 
futures  operator,  Juan  Pablo 
Davila.  Mr  Sates  claimed. 

The  investigation  dates 
back  to  1994,  when  Codelco 
revealed  $178  million  losses  in 
copper  futures  trading- 
At  first  this  was  thought  to 
be  due  simply  to  adverse  mar- 
ket conditions..  But  the  writ 
refers  to  "fraud"  and  names 
Metallgesellchaft  Ltd  in  Lon- 


don. its  German  parent  com- ! 
pany,  Metallgesellschaft  AG,  ' 
and  a former  broker  wife  the  | 
firm,  Wolfgang  Becker. 

The  London  company  was 
not  returning  calls  but  Mr  | 
Becker,  who  now  works  to 
Hamburg;  confirmed  'he  was 
aware  of  the  action.  j 

Earlier  this  year.  City  law- 
yers  acting  for  Codelco  issued  , 
a writ  against  another  Lon- 1 
don-based  firm.  Sogemin.  The 
latest  move  by  a producer , 
nation  against  the  City’s  cop- 
per market  follows  news  that 
fee  Securities  and  Futures  , 
Authority  is  investigating  an- 
other British  company  which 
profited  from  specialising  to 
copper,  Winchester  Commo- 
dities. 

Earlier  this  week  it  was  dis* 1 
riosed  that  the  founder  of 
Winchester,  millionaire , 
. dealer  Charles  Vincent  who 
earnt  the  nickname  Copper- 
fingers,  had  unexpectedly , 
resigned  from  his  place  on  the 
board.  Yesterday,  the  $FA 
stated  that  contrary  to  ear-  \ 
her  reports,  it  had  been  in- 
formed of  Mr  Vincent's  resig- 
nation. - 1 

The  SFA  has  also  been  talk- 
ing to  Winchester  about  a ( 
small  number  of  deals  con- 
ducted wife  Codelco. 


Merger  1 


Nicholas  Bannister 


MERGER  talks  between 
British  Telecom  and 
Cable  & Wireless  moved 
into  top  gear  yesterday 
when  their  chairmen  and. 
chief  executives  met  for  the 
first  time  to  consider 
recommendations  from 
their  financial  advisers. 

Sources  close  to  the  talks 
said  Sir  Iain  Vallance  and 
Sir  Peter  Bonfield  of  BT 
and  Dr  Brian  Smith  and 
Rod  Olsen  of  C&W  had 
their  first  substantive 
meeting  since  earlier  at- 
tempts to  hammer  out  a 
deal  collapsed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  March. 

AH  four  were  said  to  be 
cautiously  optimistic  about 
the  progress  being  made 
towards  finalising  a 
£35  billion-plus  merger  — 
still  thought  to  be  ■ some 
weeks  off. 

The  original  talks  foiled 
mainly  because  the  two 
sides  were  unable  to  agree 
a price.  The  groups'  bank- 
ers started  exploratory 
talks  at  the  end  of  last 


month  to  see  If  the  merger 
could  be  resurrected.  Don 
CnuchflhanR,  fee  industry 
regulator,  unwittingly  pro- 
vided a spur  to  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  talks  when  he 
said  in  mid-March  that  he 
Intended  to  continue  wife 
tight  price  controls  on  BT*s 
retail  market  in  the  United 
Kingdom  until  2001. 

The  move  increased  Errs 
determination  to  reduce  its 
dependence  upon  the  UK 
market.  A merger  with 
C&W,  whose  operations  are 
mainly  overseas,  seemed 
the  ideal  solution.  . 

Analysts  said  last  night 
that  boardroom  level  talks 
suggested  the  bankers  were 
confident  they  had  lined  up 
buyers  for  two  C&W  opera- 
tions which  will  have  to  be 
sold  — the  80  per  cent  stake 
in  domestic  phone  operator 
Mercury  Communications 
and  the  50  per  cent  holding 
to  mobile  phone  operator 
Mercury  Oue-3-One. 

The  shares  of  both  com- 
panies have  risen  sharply 
since  the  companies  an- 
nounced that  exploratory 
talks  bad  resumed.  Last 
night  'C&W  was  valued  at 
£11.7  billion  and  BT  at 
£2&5  billion. 


term  so  things  can  be  made  to 
look  rosey  in  time  for  the  next 
election.  The  real  threat  is 
that,  whoever  wins  the  next 
election,  interest  rates  will  go, 

up  fast" 

Share  prices  were  also 
helped  yesterday  by  Mon- 
day's news  that,  according  to 
.the  British  Retail  Consor- 
, ttoxn,  retail  sales  last  month 
jumped  75  per  cent  — the  big- 
gest rise  for  more  than  two 
years  — fuelling  hopes  that 
confidence  is  finally  return- 
ing to  the  High  Street 

Yesterday's  surge  to  prices’ 
in  London  was  mirrored  to 
New  York,  where  forecasts  of 
more  big  takeover  bids  pro- 
pelled shares  to  record  levels. 

In  Frankfort  the  IBIS  DAX 
index  rose  to  an  all-time  high 
despite  government  recogni- 
tion that  growth  fids  year 
1 would  fail  to  meet  Its  LS  per 
cent  target. 


Edited  by 

Patrio  k Donoyan 

THE  City  may  be  in  the 
process  of  overcoming 
its  hangup  about  the 
very  real  possibility  of  a 
Labour  government.  For 
weeks,  highly  paid  strategists 
have  put  fee  Footsie’s  listless 
performance  down  to  market 
fears  about  the  political  un- 
certainty. 

And  yet  within  days  of  the 
Tories  latest  byelection  hu- 
miliation. the  markets  are 
fizzing.  Storming  away  for  the 
second  day  running,  the  in- 
dex soared  past  the  3800  bar- 
rier to  dose  40  points  higher. 

The  explanation  seems  to 
be  feat  the  spate  of  “feelgood 
statistics’*  seems  to  have 
overcame  the  City's  political 
nervousness.  With  such  com- 
pelling evidence  that  the 
retail  sector  is  back  on  the 
growth  tack,  traders  seem  to 
have  thrown  caution  to  the 
winds  and  embarked  on  one 
of  their  biggest  buying  sprees 
since  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Yesterday’s  bumper 
profits  from  Tesco  were  just 
another  sign  shoppers  are 
coming  back  to  the  market 
This  change  to  sentiment  is 
having  such  an  effect  on  the 
market  because  it  coincides 
with  three  other  factors. 
First  the  market  was  due  for 
something  of  a bounceback 
because  London  shares  have 
been  artificially  held  back  by 
political  uncertainty. 

Second,  this  upwards  cor- 
rection has  been  given  added 
momentum  by  the  surge  to 
Wall  Street  over  the  last  few 
days.  For  all  the  talk  of  the 
‘■decoupling"  of  international 
markets,  London  shares 
inarch  to  the  tune  of  their 
transatlantic  counterparts. 

And  third,  the  scene  has 
been  further  set  for  a share 
bonanza  because  of  the  sheer 
volume  of  cash  which  has 
been  pouring  into  institu- 
tional coffers.  Cash  flow  is 
standing  at  a record  £60  mil- 
lion, largely  because  of  the 
spate  of  mega  share  buybacks 
and  cash  takeover  bids. 

The  markets  may  not  be  en- 
dorsing Labour.  It's  just  that 
fee  much-hyped  “political  fee- 
tor”  becomes  irrelevant  when 
fee  City  is  on  a roll 


Reducing  pills 

Jk  SDA  was  last  year  very 
ZA  largely  responsible  for 
# ^destroying  the  Net  Book 

Agreement  Now  they  seem 
beat  on  throwing  open  the 
drugs  market  to  a discount 
bonanza  by  challenging  fee 
retail  price  maintenance 
agreement  which  pegs  the 
prices  that  chemists  can 
charge  for  over-the-counter 
medicines. 

Just  as  publishers  “over- 
charged" for  books,  Asda  is 
claiming  that  pharmaceutical 
companies  make  unjustifi- 
ably high  profit  margins  on 
branded  medicines. 

That  may  be  so.  But  this 


does  not  mean  that  Asda  de- 
serves support  for  its  decision 
yesterday  to  refer  a formal 
complaint  about  Britain's  sys- 
tem of  price  controls  to  the 
European  Commission. 

Asda’s  arguments  need  to 
be  treated  with  caution  be- 
cause they  fail  to  address 
what  impact  price  discount- 
ing would  have  on  the  net- 
work of  independent  chem- 
ists. Thera  must  be  a risk  that 
this  change  would  allow  big 

I supermarkets  taking  on  in- 

1 creasing  share  of  fee  overall 
market 

, Then,  there  is  a risk  that 
forcing  a discount  war  could 
have  long-term  repercussions 
for  the  amount  or  money 
available  for  pharmaceutical 
R&D.  Many  mature  OTC 
drugs  effectively  subsidise 
new  products  in  the  labora- 
tory pipe-line. 

Undoubtedly,  drugs  manu- 
facturers could  afford  to  cut 
prices.  But  it  is  simply  too  Im- 
portant to  be  exploited  as  a 
public  relations  stunt  by  a 
publicity  hungry  super- 
market chain.  You  can’t  mar- 
ket drugs  like  the  latest  Jilly 
Cooper  blockbuster. 


PFI  substitute 

THOSE  who  hare  watched 
the  Private  Finance  Ini- 
tiative unfold  over  the 
past  four  years  have  known 
for  some  time  that  it's  a disas- 
ter waiting  to  happen. 

The  idea  was  simple.  With 
governments  everywhere 
strapped  for  cash,  the  private 
sector  would  be  invited  to 
build  new  infrastructure  pro- 
jects that  would  supplement 
investment  carried  out  by  the 
Government 

But  as  with  most  fiendishly 
simple  ideas,  the  reality  has 
been  a bit  different.  Despite  a 
list  as  long  as  your  arm  of 
projects  “in  the  pipeline”,  few 
have  actually  been  built  Hie 
biggest,  juiciest  PFI  deal  of  all 
— the  Channel  Tunnel  Rail 
Link  — is  only  going  ahead 
with  a massive  public  hand- 
out 

All  this  and  more  is  de- 
tailed to  the  report  yesterday 
by  the  Conservative- domi- 
nated Treasury  select  com- 
mittee which  makes  some 
telling  criticisms.  It  rightly 
concludes  that  the  PFI  has  be- 
come a substitute  for  public 
investment  rather  than  a 
source  of  additional  funding; 
it  says  the  scheme  makes 
long-term  planning  more  dif- 
ficult; and  it  is  worried  that 
projects  will  be  determined 
by  profit  rather  than  need. 

These  are  all  perfectly  valid 
points,  made  even  more  tell- 
ing by  fee  lukewarm  response 
of  the  supposedly  go-getting 
private  sector,  which  liked 
the  certainty  of  the  old  sys- 
tem and  is  reluctant  to  take 
on  oodles  of  extra  risk. 

None  of  this,  of  course,  cuts 
any  ice  with  fee  Government, 
which  has  developed  a messi- 
anic belief  that  fee  private 
sector  will  provide  better 
value  for.  money  and  “more 
bangs  for  the  buck".  Indeed, 
ministers  rather  resemble 
Napoleon  and  his  chums  to 
Animal  Farm,  forever  chant- 
tog  “private  sector  good,  pub- 
lic sector  bad”  when  the  real 
message  is  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment wants  Britain  to  have  a 
decent  modern  infrastruc- 
ture there  is  no  substitute  for 
putting  up  the  money  itself. 


Maverick  unable  to  turn  UBS 
shareholders  against  board 


Merger  2 


John  Glover  in  Zurich 


SIX  thousand  shareholder  £ 
of  Union  Bank  of  Switzer- 
land in  Zurich's  H alien  Sta- 
dium yesterday  delivered  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  the 
board  of  the  bank,  electing 
fee  outgoing  chief  executive 
Robert  Studer  and  three  other 
candidates  to  the  board  by  a 
margin  of  almost  63  per  cent 
Mr  Studer  will  now  become 
chairman  of  the  board,  replac- 
ing Nikolaus  Senn,  who  be- 
comes honorary  chairman. 
The  result  was  "according  to 
expectations”,  said  Mr  Senn. 

The  vote  was  a slap  to  the 
face  for  Martin  Ebner  the' 
maverick  financier  who.  in 
the  name  of  shareholder 
value,  has  tormented  the 
board  of  Switzerland's  richest 
financial  institution.  Mr 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Ebner  said  UBS  had  not  pro- 
duced satisfactory  returns  on' 
its  vast  capital. 

At  the  meeting  Mr  Ebner 
called  for  “a  board  and  a man- 
agement which  has  the 
capacity  to  implement  a 
clearly  defined  strategy 
geared  to  optimising 
returns".  This  is  .code  for  an 
aggressive  restructuring  of 
the  Swiss  branch  network 
and  for  fee  bank’s  withdrawal 
£rom  low-margin  businesses 
such  as  lending  to  multina- 
tional corporations. 

A similar  result  might  also 
be  achieved  by  merging  two 
of  Switzerland's  three  big 
banks.  Last  week  UBS 
rejected  a proposal  from 
Credit  Suisse  that  the  rival  in- 
stitutions begin  merger  talks. 
“This  is  not  fee  right  moment 
for  a merger  of  two  of  the  big 
three  banks,"  Mr  Senn  said. 
But  he  predicted  restructur- 
ing in  the  Swiss  banking  in- 
dustry  would  continue. 
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Taxpayers 

‘to  pay  for 

nuclear 

clean-up’ 


Chris  Barrie  on  a damning  analysis  of 
Whitehall’s  pre-privatisation  proposals 


Fm«| 


THE  taxpayer  runs  the 
serious  risk  of  footing 
the  bill  for  shutting 
down  nuclear  power 
stations  unless  the  industry  is 
forced,  to  raise  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  long-term  clean-up 
costs  by  more  *h»n  10  times, 
an  authoritative  report 
reveals. 

With  privatisation  of  Brit- 
ish Energy  and  its  eight 
atomic  power  stations  slated 
for  July,  the  study,  by  an  in- 
dependent specialist  in  nu- 
clear economics,  insists  that 
the  company  should  pay 
£208  million  a year  into  foe 
special  fund  set  up  to  finance 
1 inng-  term  decommissioning 
of  the  reactors.  At  minimum 
£127  million  a year  is  needed. 

By  contrast,  foe  Govern- 
ment has  set  annual  contribu- 
tions at  Just  £16  million,  much 
lower  than  previous  esti- 
mates, including  one  of 
£50  million  by  BZW,  the  bank- 
ers advising  ministers  on  the 
seil-offl  The  scale  of  payments 
to  the  segregated  fund  is  cru- 
cial in  reassuring  prospective 
investors  that  long-term 
liabilities  can  be  funded  with- 
out hindering  dividends  and 
profits. 

The  damning  analysis  of 
the  scope  and  size  of  the  seg- 
regated fund  comes  as  foe 
Government  announced  that 
British  Energy ' employees 
wm  be  eligible  for  free  shares 
worth  £160  plus  £2  for  every 
year  of  continuous  service. 
Employees  will  also  get  two 
free  shares  for  every  share 
bought,  priority  allocation  of 
shares,  and  a 20  per  cent  dis- 
count on  the  offer  price. 

In  a lengthy  analysis  of  foe 
funding  needed  to  meet  Brit- 
ish Energy's  £14.6  billion  nu- 
clear liability  bill,  Mike  Sad- 
nicki  argues  that  “the 
extremely  low  estimates  of 
British  Energy  fUnd  pay- 
ments give  the  taxpayer  very 
little  reassurance  whatso- 
ever" that  foe  relevant  liabil- 
ities will  be  covered. 

Mr  SadnicM  warns  that  foe 
Government’s  decision  to  set 


Old  tech . . . The  British  Steel  cooling  tower  at  Feiindre,  near  Swansea,  is  to  be  demolished  in  foe  hope  of  attracting  investment  to  foe  former  tinplate  works  photograph:  Jeffrey  morgah 


Valley  of  the  info  technocrats 


WORKFACE/  Geoffrey  Gibbs  examines  a plan  aimed  at  reviving  the  decaying  former  Welsh  mining  communities 


INNOVATIVE  proposals 
for  the  creation  of  a tech- 
nology-based “industrial 
village"  are  being  put  be- 
fore government  as  foe 
means  of  rescuing  a once- 
thriving  South  Wales  valley 
from  the  cycle  of  decline  and 
deprivation  that  has  followed 
the  collapse  of  the  coal  min- 
ing industry. 

The  proposals,  drawn  up  by 
Peter  Hain,  Labour  MP  for 
Neath,  and  officers  from  foe 
Neath  and  Port  Talbot  County 
Borough  Council,  are  aimed 
at  bringing  some  900  jobs  to 
the  Dulais  Valley  where 
Blaenant.  the  valley's  last 
deep  mine,  closed  in  1990. 

Mr  Hain,  who  outlined  the 
plans  at  a meeting  at  foe 
Welsh  Office  yesterday,  be- 
lieves foe  concept  could  be  ap- 
plied to  other  declining  com- 


munities and  is  seeking  prior- 
ity funding  support  for  foe 
pilot  project. 

In  an  impassioned  plea  to 
Welsh  Secretary  William 
Hague  ahead  of  yesterday’s 

meeting.  Mr  Hain  warned: 
“The  Valleys  are  dying.” 
Long-term  unemployment . 
was  desperately  high  and  new 
jobs  were  often  part-time  and 
always  low-paid,  he  said. 

“Where  the  old  stereotype 
was  of  a miner  on  a decent 
industrial  wage  with  a wife  at 1 
home,  now  it  is  his  wife  who 
is  working,  on  a third  or.  at 
best  half  his  earnings,  with 
the  husband  kicking  his  heels 
at  home.  This  is  a recipe  for 
despair  and  social  dis Integra- 1 
tlon.” 

Mutual  help  and  support  — 
the  pride  of  Valley  people  — i 
were  being  destroyed.  Crime  | 


had  soared,  drugs  were  ram- 
pant and  young  people  had  no 
future.  “We  cannot  let  those 
once  vibrant,  enterprising 
communities  die.  It  is  no  good 
pretending  the  Valleys  can 
become  mere  commuter  belts 
for  the  M4  corridor.  Trans- 
port is  poor.  People  are  used 
to  working  near  their  homes. 
We  need  a new  economic 
agenda  for  the  Valleys  based 
on  partnership  between  gov- 
ernment and  private  enter- 
prise.” 

For  Dulais,  the  process  of 
decline  that  set  in  with  the 
closure  of  Blaenant  has 
struck  deep  into  the  village 
communities  of  Onllwyn, 
Seven  Sisters  and  Crynant 

Around  13pm*  cent  of  the 
adult  workforce  is  registered 
as  unemployed  (compared 
with  8.2  per  cent  for  Wales  as 


a whole)  and  foe  communities 
have  suffered  foe  loss  of 
shops,  garages  and  the  bank, 
with  the  result  that  villagers 
must  travel  out  of  the  valley 
for  all  but  everyday  needs. 

Although  vacant  business 
units  and  development  land 
are  readily  available,  inten- 
sive marketing  has  so  far 
failed  to  attract  inward  in- 
vestment As  foe  authors  of 
fhp  Dulais  Valley  strategy  ac- 
knowledge. the  valley  suffers 
from  an  image  of  being 
remote,  isolated  from  the 
main  highway  network  and 
with  a small  consumer  base. 
Adding  insult  to  injury,  foe 
site  of  foe  former  colliery  pre- 
sents “a  gloomy  and  unfortu- 
nate gateway  to  the  valley”. 

Against  this  grim  baric- 
cloth,  the  Dulais  Valley  Part- 
nership — a grouping  of  the 


village  communities,  local  au- 
thorities and  private  industry 
— has  been  established  with 
the  determined  aim  of  turn- 
ing foe  tide  of  decline  by 
bringing  the  “industrial  vil- 
lage" concept  to  life. 

New  jobs  would  be  created 
through  the  creation  of  local 
indigenous  business  enter- 
prise and  through  attracting 
inward  investment  — a pro- 
cess that  is  expected  to  be- 
come easier  following  comple- 
tion of  the  A465  dual 
carriageway  through  the  Vale 
of  Neath. 

In  addition  to  the  economic 
initiatives,  the  proposal  — 
which  requires  anticipated 
funding  of  £19.75  million  — 
embraces  a cocktail  of  mea- 
sures including  education 
and  training,  community 
development  initiatives,  and 


environmental  improvmnents 
designed  to  recreate  the  natu- 
ral woodlands  destroyed  by 
foe  Industrial  revolution. 

“New  technology  and  ex- 
pertise will  be  a central  fea- 
ture in  foe  ’industrial  village' 
concept,"  say  the  authors  of 
the  report  “It  will  provide  an 
Important  resource,  and  focus 
on  industries  and  services  for 
which  geographical  location 
is  not  a primary  consider- 
ation. 

"In  terms  of  dispersed, 
small  communities,  tele- 
matics [long-distance  trans- 
mission of  computerised  in- 
formation] provide  the  means 
to  reduce  distance  and 
remoteness.  This  would  in: 
valve  information  technology 
being  an  everyday  feature  of 
the  school  library/ resource 
centre,  workplace  and  home.” 


contributions  so  low  is  tanta- 
mount to  taxpayer  subsidy  of 
privatisation.  As  such  foe  de- 
cision could  be  in  breach  of 
European  rules  on  state  aid. 

He  also  points  out  that 
other  electricity  generators 
would  have  “legitimate 
grounds  for  complaint  since 
nuclear  stations  would 
clearly  not  be  bearing  their 
foil  generation  costs’*. 

Mr  Sadnicki  says  that 
allowing  British  Energy  to 
pay  less  than  £127  million  is 
“diverting  cash  away  from 
future  liabilities  towards  cur- 
rent profits  and  dividends" 

Forcing  British  Energy  to 
make  higher  contributions  to 
the  ftind  would  cramp  its 
profitability  and  worry  poten- 
tial Investors. 

The  Government  agreed  to 
the  formation  of  a segregated 
fund  to  reassure  foe  public 
that  there  would  be  money 
ring-fenced  to  pay  for  clean- 
up operations  at  nuclear 
stations  long  after  they  have 
ceased  operating.  Ministers 
gfliri  foe  move  would  ensure 
that  liabilities  did  not  fell  to 
taxpayers  by  default 

Commissioned  by  Friends 
of  the  Earth  and  the  Consor- 
tium of  Opposing  Local  Au- 
thorities, Mr  Sadnlcki’s 
report  suggests  the  ministe- 
rial pledges  were  “hollow 
promises"  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment and  British  Energy 
have  revised  the  original 
underlying  assumptions  be- 
hind the  fund  in  seven  ways. 

The  scope  of  the  fUnd  will 
exclude  crucial  liabilities, 
such  as  the  management  and 
disposal  of  intermediate  and 
high-level  waste,  foe  repro- 
cessing of  the  final  core  after 
the  seven  advanced  gas- 
cooled  reactors  (AGRs)  have 
closed  and  foe  defuelling  of 
an  AGR  station  immediately 
after  shut-down. 

| Ministers  have  also  as- 
sumed healthy  investment 
rates  for  the  fUnd,  even 
though  the  period  in  question 
— 130  years  — is  too  long  for 
confident  prediction. 


Bad  times  still 


News  in  brief 
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good  at  T esco 


Societies  up  stakes 


Outlook 


Pauline  Springett 


THE  loyalty  card  is  a suc- 
cess. foe  petrol  price 
war  could  knock  £30 
million  off  this  year's  profits 
(but  is  not  a disaster),  foe 
BSE  scare  has  halved  beef 
sales  (but  they  are  recover- 
ing). and  a clutch  of  super- 
stores are  under  construc- 
tion. Oh  yes,  and  Tesco’s 
figures  were  quite  good  as 
well. 

Sadly,  the  stock  market  did 
not  share  Iosco’s  own  enthu- 
siasm for  its  results  yester- 
day. This  was  partly  triggered 
by  the  announcement  by 
chairman  Sir  Ian  MacLaurin 
that  dividend  growth  would 
be  lower  than  before. 

Sir  Ian  made  reassuring 
noises  by  saying  that  divi- 
dends would  still  be  in- 
creased. He  explained  that  the 
company  simply  wanted  to 
spend  more  on  UK  stores  and 
European  acquisitions. 

Of  more  serious  concern  to 
the  market  was  the  revelation 
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that  Tesco's  operating  margin 
in  the  UK  was  unchanged 
from  the  previous  year  at  62 
per  cent.  Worse,  the  UK  gross 
margin  was  down  0.2  per  cent, 
equivalent  to  £30  million. 
Terry  Leahy,  deputy  manag-' 
ing  director,  said  food  retail- 
ing was  highly  competitive. 
“We  don’t  expect  it  to  get  im- 
mediately worse,  and  we 
don’t  expect  it  to  get  much 
better." 

Despite  its  apparently  rosy 
trading  position  and  given 
the  competitive  environment 
and  the  apparent  rise  of  foe 
cheaper  discount  food 
retailers,  Tesco  appears  to 
face  a long-term  growth  prob- 
lem. However,  it  has  several 
plans  of  attack.  It  is  commit- 
ted to  greater  efficiency  and 
productivity,  but  insists  this 
is  not  shorthand  for  job 
losses.  It  added  8,500  jobs  last 
year  and  expects  to  add  a sim- 
ilar number  this  year. 

Instead,  it  is  planning 
greater  streamlining  of  com- 
puter systems  plus  cost  cut- 1 
ting  in  the  supply  chain.  It  Is. 
for  example,  abandoning 
cardboard  containers  and  , 
replacing  them  with  re-use- 
able plastic  crates.  Tesco  is  1 
hoping  that  such  measures 
will  save  £100  million. 

But  this  is  not  the  stuff  of  1 
mega  profit  growth.  To  this 
end  Tesco  has  to  wage  war  on 
two  battle  fronts. 

The  familiar  war  zone  is 
the  UK.  Here.  Tesco  is  trying  i 
to  win  more  business  and  to 
persuade  current  customers 
to  spend  more.  As  part  of  the 
onslaught  It  is  building  more  | 
stores  despite  the  Govern- 
ment’s efforts  to  clamp  down 
on  out-of-town  developments.  | 
It  now  has  545  stores  in  the  1 
UK  and  plans  to  open  24  shops 
this  year. 

The  company  is  also  ex-  i 
tending  its  Clubcard  loyalty- 
scheme,  which  has  now  been  , 
operating  for  more  than  a ! 
year  with  8 million  members. 

1 It  is  being  used  to  monitor 
their  spending  habits  and  has  ; 
already  sharpened  up  Tesco’s  i 
promotions  policy*. 

Finally,  there  is  Europe. 
The  group  has  invested  I 
£100  million,  is  encouraged  by 
the  results  and  plans  to  in- 
crease its  activity  if  all  goes 
well.  David  Mai  pas.  manag- 
ing director,  said  the  area 
was  high  risk  and  that  the 
strategy  would  take  a while  to 
produce  returns.  Tesco  will 
hope  it  does  not  take  too  long. 


in  takeover  game 


BUILDING  societies  around  the  country  yesterday  boosted 
their  minimum  opening  balancesinresponse  to  an  epidemic  of 
speculative  investment  since  foe  takeover  of  Bristol  & West  by 
Bank  of  Ireland  on  Monday. 

Birmingham  Midshires  increased  its  opening  level  from  £100 
to  £1,500  at  17  of  its  branches.  The  level  at  the  rest  of  its  network 
was  set  at  £500.  This  follows  a surge  of  new  account  openings  on 
speculation  that  foe  society  may  be  taken  over  by  the  Wool- 
wich. Leeds  & Holbeck,  another  society  tipped  for  a takeover, 
raised  its  minimum  opening  balance  yesterday  to  £1,000  while 
the  Chelsea  raised  its  to  £2.500.  — Cliff  Jones 


Insurer’s  profits  dampener 


COMMERCIAL  Union,  the  UK’s  largest  composite  insurer,  said 
yesterday  that  bad  weather  in  the  UK  and  foe  US  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  would  make  flrst-quarte- profits  "soggy”.  Poor 
weather  in  the  US  cost  the  company  £12  million  in  January,  said 
chief  executive  John  Carter.  He  added  that  the  first  quarter 
figures  would  nevertheless  show  a rise  in  prefits  because  of  foe 
impact  of  investment  returns.  —Pauline  Springett 


Keeping  up  with  Jones 


SHAREHOLDERS  of  BICC.  the  cables  and  construction  group, 
voted  through  proposals  which  will  give  new  chief  executive  Alan 
Jones  a cash  and  shares  bonus  worth  up  to  75  per  cent  ctf  his  basic 
average  salary  aver  a three-year  period.  Mr  Jones,  who  joined 
BICC  in  April  last  year,  was  paid  a basic  salary  of  £385,830  for  foe 
eight  months  to  the  year’s  end — equivalent  to  an  annual  £400,275. 
The  award  will  be  paid  half  in  cash  and  half  in  shares.  Other 

executive  direntnm  and  sminr  managers  ffjll  3l.<nhpglig?MB  fhr 

bonus  awards  up  to  a maximum  cfhalf  their  average  basic  pay 
based  on  foe  last  24  months  of  the  three-year  period.  — Tony  May 
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Redland  raises  the  roof 


THE  Redland  building  materials  group  is  to  become  foe  largest 
European  supplier  of  roofing  products  and  services,  with  pro- 
forma sales  or  £1.3  billion  in  1995,  after  a restructuring  of  its 
roofing  businesses  announced  yesterday.  Ifce  group  is  merging 
with  Braas  & Co,  a German  roof  tiling  company  in  which  tt 
already  has  a 50.76 per  cent  stake.  Redland  said  that  as  part  of  the 
deal  it  would  receive  £220  miHian  in  cash  ibr  contributing  its 
directly  owned  roofing  business,  and  would  increase  its  stake  to 
56.5  percent  of  foe  newRedland.-Braas  Building  Group.  The 
renaming  43.5  per  (^t  wiD  be  owned  by  the  exiting  minority 
shareholders  afBraas.  — Tony  May 


Money  back  guarantee 


REUTERS,  foe  international  news  and  information  group,  hopes 
to  resolve  the  question  of  how  to  return  surplus  cash  to  sharehold- 
ers by  foe  end  of  foe  year.  Hie  company’s  cash  pile  grew  to 
£850  million  in  1995 but  chief  executive  Peter  Job  has  not  put  a 
figure  on  how  much  it  plans  to  return  to  shareholders.  The 
company  carried  out  a 350  million  share  buy-back  in  1993.  Reve- 
nue in  the  first  quarter  of 1996  rose  by  14  per  cent  over  the  same 
quarter  of 1995  to£713  million,  butthe  group  warned  that  revenue 
growth  from  information  products  was  slowing.  — Tony  May 
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With  Hamilton  Direct  Bank,  a 
division  of  HFC  Bank  pic.  you  can 
take  our  an  unsecured  Persona)  Loan  for 
any  amount  from  £500  ro  £20,000  for  absolutely 
any  reasonf.  For  example,  buying  a new  car,  paying 
off  your  credit  cards  or  building  a new  kitchen. 
So  why  nor  take  advantage  of  our  attractive 
fixed  races:  1 
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HAMILTON 


Direct  Bank 

A division  oj  HFC  Ben k pU 


on  unsecured  Personal  Loans  Born  £5,000  to  £10,000. 


16.9%APR 

on  unsecured  Personal  Loons  from  £500  ro  £4,999. 


We  have  the  money  to  hand 


Hanson  power  play 


HANSON  has  raised  £84  million  from  foe  sate  of  its  Eveneady 
South  Africa  subsidiary  to  the  US  corporation  Duracril  Die.  The 
Anglo-American  conglomerate  said  foe  deal  was  a further  step  in 
its  demerger  programme.  Derek  Bonham.  Hanson's  chief  execu- 
tive. saidEveready  South  Africa  had  sales  of  £64  million  In  foe 
year  to  September 30. 1995.  — Reuter 
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Nell  Gwyn  upset  sees  runner-up  cutfor 
fillies’  classics.  Chris  Hawkins  reports 


Thrilling  day.  who 

is  not  entered  for  the 
1,000  Guineas,  sprung 
a 20-1  surprise  whan 
beating  Bint  Sakabil  a short- 
head  In  the  ShadweU  Stud 
Nell  Gwyn  Stakes  at  Newmar- 
ket yesterday. 

Classic  trials  are  notori- 
ously trappy  and  on  the  face 
of  it  the  result  merely 
strengthens  the  claims  of 
Bosra  Sham,  who  was. cut  to 
11-10  favourite  for  the  1,000  by 
Coral’s. 

But  Bint  Salsabil.  who  tried 
to  mak**  all  the  running  and 
fought  back  when  headed, 
will  undoubtedly  be  soited  by 
another  furlong  and  cannot 
be  discounted. 

Ladbrokes  slashed  her  from 
25-1  to  ID’s  for  the  Guineas 
and  make  her  B-l  favourite  for 
the  Oaks. 

As  she  is  by  the  Derby  win- 
ning Nash  wan  out  of  the  Oaks 
winner  SalsabiZ,  she  should 
certainly  be  suited  by  a mile 
and  a halt  but  one  could  ar- 
gue that  as  both  her  sire  and 
dam  also  won  the  Guineas  she 
will  have  enough  speed  for  a 
mile. 


Nell  Graham,  the  trainer  of 
Thrilling  Day,  had  opposite 
worries  about  Ms  filly  and  it 
was  the  question  mark  over 
her  stamina  which  Influenced 
him  against  entering  her  for 
the  Guineas. 

He  was  not  even  sure 
whether  she  would  get  the 
seven  fhrkmgs  and.  In  conse- 
quence, instructed  David  Har- 
rison to  hold  her  up  to  get  the 
trip. 

Thus, -it  was  not  until  wad 
inside  the  final  furlong  that 
she  made  bar  presence  felt, 
suddenly  finding  hex;  stride 
on  hitting  the  rising  ground. 

Harrison  started  to  work  on 
her  over  two  furlongs  but  and 
as  Graham  said:  “She  needs  a 
lot  of  stoking  and  needs  to  be 
kept  interested-" . 

David  Loder  received  little 
encouragement  for  Blue 
Duster,  7-2  second,  favourite 
for  the  1,000,  from  the  run- 
ning other  stable-companion 
Maid  For  The  EQUs,  who  fin- 
ished fifth  after  showing 
speed  for  five  furlongs.  She 
looked  very  fit  and  this  is 
probably  as  good  as  she  is. 

Henry  Cecil  has  his  string 


Swinburn  out  of 2,000  Guineas 


WALTER  SWINBURN. 

has  lost  the  battle  to  he 
fit  to  partner  Royal  Ap- 
plause in  the  2,000  Guineas 
following  his  life-threaten- 
ing foil  in  Hong  Kang  two 
months  ago,  writes  Chris 
Hawkins. 


‘Tm  seeing  the  doctor 
again  on  Friday,  but  the 
shoulder  blade  is  still  caus- 
ing me  problems  and  to  he 
fair  to  Barry  mils  I’ve  told 
him  I won’ the  fit  to  ride,” 
said  Swinburn  at  Newmar- 
ket races  yesterday. 


in  forward  condition-  and 
landed  & double  with  Sherpas 
and  Dovajy,  the  latter  floor- 
ing the  well-touted'  Sacho 
with  a determined  late  run  in 
the  Museum  Maiden  Stakes. 

Sacho,  trained  by  John  Gos- 
den,  had  been  prominently 
quoted  for  the  Derby,  but  he 
is  not  over-impressive  physi- 
cally and  Epsom  looks  a for- 
lorn hope  on  this  form. 

Fat  Eddery  had  a great 
afternoon.  He  partnered  the 
two  Cecftwisners  and  supple- 
mented them  wife  Passion 
For  Life  in  the  Abemant 
Stakes  and  Sanmartino  in  the 
Swaffham  Handicap  to 
it  a 246-1  four-timer. 

Geoff  Lewis  does  not  rate 
Passion  For  Life  in  the  same 
league  as  Lake  Coalston, 
whan  he  sent  out  to  win  foe 
Abernant  last  year,  and  will 
aim  bis  rather  lightly  made 
but  speedy  gelding  for  a valu- 
able race  at  Badan  Baden  for 
stead  of  Royal  Ascot. 

- Angus  Gold,  racing  man- 
ager to  Hamdan  A1  Maktoum. 
revealed  that  Alhaarth  is  now 
almost  certain  to  run  in 
tomorrow's  Craven  Stakes 
rather  than  Saturday’s  Green- 
ham  Stakes  at  Newbury. 

'Dick  Hem  frag  had  a look 
at  foe  weather  forecast  and  it 
looks  like  rain  at  Newbury  on 
Friday”  said  Gold.  “He  is 
worried  the  ground  will  open 
when  they  race  and  tt  could 
get  a little  testing.  On  foe 
other  hand,  the  gnmnd  seems 
pretty  certain  to  stay  on  the 
fast  side  at  Newmarket" 

But  to  prevent  it  getting 
really  firm  Nick  Lees,  New- 
market's clerk  of  foe  course, 
had  foe  last  five  furlongs  of 
the  Rowley  Mile  watered  for  a 

qnarfpr-  nf an  hnm-  larsf  wight 


Pipped . . . Thrilling  Day  (left)  gets  a short-head  verdict  over  Bint  Salsabil  in  yesterday's  Nell  Gwyn  Stakes 
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Cayman  Kai  can  keep  up  the  Hannon  run 


Chris  Hwwfcfns 


CAYMAN  KAI  looks 
the  pick  of  a disap- 
pointing  field  of  six 
for  today's  European  Free 
Handicap  at  Newmarket. 
Richard  Hannon  hit 
form  early  and  Cayman  Kai 
has  been  well  tuned. 


Desert  Boy  won  the  Con- 
vivial Stakes  at  York  on 
firm  ground  when  holding 
an  by  a short-head  from 
subsequent  winner 
Leonine. 

On  the  strength  of  that  he 
was  made  favourite  for  the 
Mill  Reef  Stakes  at  New- 
bury, bat  on  a sottish  sur- 
face he  finished  tailed  off 


behind  Kahir  Almaydan. 
That  was  too  bad  to  be  true 
and  as  the  stable  seldom 
makes  a mistake  in  assess- 
ing an  animal  he  will 
sanely  win  a decent  race  or 
two  this  season. 

Tumbleweed  Ridge  coaid 
probably  be  construed  as 
the  form  horse  on  bis  head 
second  to  Royal  Applause 


in  the  Gimcrack  Stakes,  but 
my  choice  is  Cayman  Kai 
(3.40),  who  showed  a lot  of 
speed  to  win  the  Flying 
Childers  Stakes  at  Doncas- 
ter and  was  then  a highly 
respectable  runner-up  to 
Blue  Iris  in  the  Red  car 
Two-Year-Old  Trophy. 

At  Pontefract,  Sondos 
(3-20)  is  an  interesting  run- 


ner in  the  Racing  Channel 
Fillies  Handicap.  She  bolt- 
ed In  by  seven  lengths  in  a 
fast  time  on  her  reappear- 
ance, but  that  was  on  the 
all-weather  track  at 
Wolverhampton. 

If  she  has  genuinely  im- 
proved she  mast  take  all 
the  beating  off  a reasonable 
mark  here. 


Newmarket  with  form  for  the  televised  events 
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5441  KASHANA  (S3)  W Storey  4-84 JRtonbal 

BURRED  MTHRlUai  J-8-10 — -NBay* 

0-  DOCTOR GMESH (187) U»d Hunangtoe 3-8-10 TtaeaS 

DOR«TrORCOSi1tal3-6-10 TSpraMtO 


9 

10 


4-  KASS  ALHAWA  (SS7)  U Sfeade  34-10 DMcKaaoaa 

3UOQSM£WYLam(98)WnMPe<eiey3-B-iO KDtoteyll 

0-  OLDiniH (fBl)l  Cunuw 3-fl-lO 0IMtaa7 

WOMKeROwm  3-6-10 J-Cfudll 

0-  VEKWKAnuNCO(1BO)J0<JliJd(l34-5 BDaflMdB 

TOP  FOSm  TIPS:  OU  MNr  B,  Km—  Alnma  7.  Doctor  Qnm  9 

BMHbv  9-4  Don  Wo.  3-1  Kent  Mbam.  8-1  M hah.  B-1  veoMc.  B-1  Doctor  Organ.  Ledgendry  Lloa. 
aimed.  linen. 


Cheltenham  National  Hunt  card 


tSODrkiiMn 

*JB4t  Stoaaooat  Sol 
9l3P  HaBirt  Manga 


2JZO  ■MBBTBAUTB HOVICS CHARE taa MCCOOK 


1 4211P1  WMO  AOABI  (*7)  (D)  0 OtadnUa  8-11-11 

)OMefiora 


2 84)1232  AB  SHOT  0H)  0 HCADIWR84M  . 

9 132/P-41  MY  HARD  (XRJGiflOtd  8-11-7 


A-1UBBB  TBT1MWOODK(aB)  HToBlan-Daaaa8-1W 


P8-PB3  BUBOTHE  CSOWOrO  Nr*  C Hndel  8— n— 1 


9 2SM*U0F  CW  ARCTIC  (19)  lira  A Price  9-10-10 
T JftunR-  RU9HHQM (404) PRedtord 8-10-10 


. 4-8  Trying  AgaM.  2-1  Air  &*»!.  7-i  Uy  Wizard.  18-1  TonemiMto.  25-1  Bwz  OH*  Craod.  33-1 
OMAreKc.tobtum.  7 nmm. 


SU55  IHIMnn N0WOC HUBDLS *m  If  £9^888 

1 1-6B215  AMMflO TMCOALS (38) (O) (89)0 OeniWM 5-11-5 M 

* 25-imaAN0U(1«fHF)CBFQ0tt6-n-5 — o 

tzT)  J Olftord  S-ri-6 

H 


fr. 

10 

11 

tB 

u 

w 

18 


»0ifC>«}4NmBe6-iM in 

OQMkaHIUKit  6-11-5 NA 

nanar  (7)  c Breaks  7-ii-e apmoco* 

(M>  P Rttcben  7-1V0 ATsvy 


5-11-0 


D 9DM  ROC  (81)8  Pe  ManK-ivo 
0 FRB)  JEFFREY  (SO  A Tamafl  9-11-0 


IT 

18 

IB 

*ft 

*1 


* Mityirl1 n n 

°*  OATSALOTTOUVr 

20  WMMlUa  (W)  OJohmanltoaBMoii  5-11-4 AT 

D ROHM  MAN  (44)  A Jen*  5-1 W JFUHay 

BOLLCAU.  RAW  6-11-0 SIMM 

SS-1SI  aSALOMAL  tFLDTOWffi 


8 YOUM  TYCOM  (1*8)  A JMtam  5-11-0.  

38-004  HALOM  (48)  SOD  atari  6-1 9-9 Jib 

CAFE  COLONY  JO9JM4-1D-0  — OH 

3PUTTUCMWF0RD  (98)  UB*HKnl0a  4-iM JR 


8-1  earata,  7-1  Aiwu  The  Oflta.  B-i  ttaomd,  SaaaDial  Stfanto.  10-1  ToabaHMhebavM. 
W-IDgWFAL  Sam, 


3.30  IMAM  LKHRYmiHIBP  CHAM  AwatoMOK 11  C2.S88 

1-2BF1  ftBHEC  HARVEST  (It)  DW»Bn*  8-1M C 


S LC1-151  UOLLAHD  BOtSItH)  P Cbtnlngs  10-12-7 

S (DCV3  CATCHAFBBTr (40) WTKtarlgat  11-124 

4 10-MO  FAfflHM (»)(BF)frad fttiPWll-g-a 


<*) 


^CWgaracB) 

— vnoM&icn* 

— CRa<(7) 

8 71PIP5-P  BUM tUHU89 (87) (C) S ABan  12-17-Q AMarttafo 

8 ev-ftur  CLARK  MAR  (1^NT»«Dn-l)SBte*  8-154)  — ABaMh«(7) 

7 P-  LQNESORE  TftlYULW  (334)  Mn  Maxly  Hnoti  7-LH? . 


9 1F1AE2- MARLY  SPCMIDBI  (478)  (CmeShMtM  11-B-9 
a 340-UP3  BBS  HDJ.  HOUSE  (11)  Mbs  S Cook  13-12-0 
» PFaMJS  FACO-s 80704)  B Tori  IHM. 


-FYm*(7) 


11  fWV-SSO  PB0fO9CRL0B0HAIR(1B)UriCriiaB9-12-C  JtHkfea(7) 

IX  mtl-  8IMCT MAH (WqWtiScarWtUCrea 0-12-9 2 — FCramO) 

19  PW>FP-5TBUA^) A CtambertM  11-0-0  — — JflraDOMtagtT) 

m 0*2-005  woonLA*BCD*ms(s)PMti*tod  ii-i2-o  — - — . — jnaMoi* 


Banina  m Henrnd  Horae.  5-2  Herme*  Hanrett  M Ctare  Man.  »-i  Nsarty  Sctanau.  u-i  LonaoiM 
Traveller.  FartagD  14 


1 Ubfcare.  Oebw  Oond  M aaB 


1 day*  Mnm  kMt  HJL  eaUm 


4.00  LYNX  IXMESS  HAWHCAP  HIIRDUI  tan  BMIDfSe  £#|407 

1 1KHBPAUHA11M  (90)(Q  U Pipe  5-124) Dl  _ 

X 4BWJ1  BOPS  AND  FOPS  (8)  (9»  ■*)(&)  09  PA>nerB-11-1Q ItaBN MWfB) 

9 4-CWl  BUN SURFBUX1) to CWTFcvHBr 6-11-8 JWpma 

4 1H25P  FAlmsKY(1O(C*>)CtofMWd6-1V0  JAMoCmMnr 

5 25-0502  FOEBSryRAIHMI (8}0>) Cltaedm 8-10-12 DFbvtim* 

8 artZPs-P  KAUNBH(B3) C Eowton  10-184 B Madtay 

7 MV4H2  CASTLE SSCUST (11) (90 0 ButChaM  10-10-7 DJlmM 

B Z21-P1Z  MBJHK  (99)  (O  0 Haiaeod  5-NW R Dure  wady 

a 4/-5CPD  BIMWP0PMIIPPBr(1OAJIWBeB8-H>-8 Ltovoy 


10  P-1PF2U  FALHOOIH BAY pt*)(BF)S Snenoed 7-10-0 QUplaa 

11  31E&12  JMnt CROSS (•) G Balding 6-U-O APMaCey 

1*  FW3F1  SamORABnPOBIT(18)  R CGulNan  6-10-0 ICWM 

13  231/4-01  EncUltA  (B4)  (O  N Ganftipe  6-10-4 CUrenRn 

14  V;-0612WUMinVA(14}N»ndh7-1i)-D Jltym 

15  3-20063  RAon  (11)  P ftttdvws  5-W-fl *Ra(9) 


KeOto  »&rn  torn.  6-1  Ndpi  And  Pap*  7-1  CaNtaSeciaL  B-1  WeML  Fens)  PeatMr.  Jjoanr'e  Oom. 

W-1  Bmu  grferl  Poha  19  • 


4.35  HOUfAJtCOfr  HAAENCAP CRASH  lev  If  Oyd*  £4,730 


Q01!  MBDB*A8WAF*OM(18)mBHofls»l  8-124)  

23-U30D  IPftEK  CROSS  (IB)  (0)  lira  D HaH»  19-12-0 

2SJ4SB  SURE MSTAi  08)09  DUcCM  13-1W 


311444  IHSMtODOY  (4)  (D)J  King  1MH 

0U4533  JAMBS  THE  FIRST  (4)  CW  P McPoBi  8-11-4 


9 2/2-21P1  synMMosrsaLtO(9ta«a)(OiPRadnrdB-i84  — 
7 4S132S  DBROCXIT  (2)07)  H toO  ll-HHI  — — 


MAFRotoNd 


2-1  UedMii  9von  Swg.  5-2  Spinning  8ML  4-1  Janos  The  Fm  6-1  l*mr  Qddy.  7-1  SdriW 
Can.  U-1  Dr  Rock*.  25-1  Eure  UaBL  t 


5.10  CHELTENHAM  SPONSORSHIP  CLUB  HOVICS  IfCAP  ttURDIXl 


0-2*05  OARNMN(*ONNehdMaM6-IV11  — 


■ Sf  HOyda  C*A17 
i(7) 


FPZBJB  HmAKMa(inCPo|iMmB-1V* TBeenireketS) 

D-2P1F2  WttJL  I FLY  CO)  (D)J  Lang  1MV9 BMatR 

UM53*  TMldCHSny  (28)  l*ak  H KnigH  7-11-7 JtDireaiidy 

404PCW1  OUARRY  MCNI5C(7]  Major  0 CbapMl  8-n-6  — OSrmRvy* 


042PS1  OA1TS  RUE  (35)  (D)  U SiOppull  5-11-5 

m-in  HAILE DOWRaROJfOVTwMwMJevea  HH 

iSC5?AM»l»AJW  (18)  OGMdtAn  7-J1-2 

0-40  OWCX QUOTE (81) hra lUdfla 6-10-13 


, CliimByii 

NDofMT 

...LNanMv 

351PF2  FAHTASncFLEKT  (*)(D)  Mas  J«quilioe  S DoykM-10-13  — -SCrerm 

P-Q5PB2  VAUIYOARDH (41) JCrtWI 5-10-11 APHeCay* 

"IFEwareld 


4-45300  WWBTAR{3«)JKiM5-10-W MAPtm 

890503  EL  HSDDK  (9)4  Old  8-10-8 COylm 

0004  EUPRsnsFUBT (11) Mra  D Heine 7-185 CHaon 


CD* 


(11)1 

0034P4  COPPBWURST(18)WKNt»  VIM 

006D31  R*SCAUY(i)(«hKM9UinLGlddal8i8a ATtasMM 

64000  ALPHA  1CAYHIR  (89)  LBnnwk  5-180 — Vatfayy 

IB  POP  HAGBSD  HNOMM  (36)  C Egertoti  7-10-0 RMavrey(S) 

IS  P;-OCCDOMPOH>IXTOH(9«HBrotbertWl  7-1841 _ Ou«  UA  (9) 

UREPW  ALBOR  (11)  C FteeOon  7-XM) O Clean 

35-OOOP  rriMIMWAant  (M)  Mart  Cantaan  B-«-0 JUtai 

3-FP03  OLSHHtOOX  PORT  (39)  A J Wlaon  7-10-0  RJotaaanp) 

3UCUF3  8PA  KELLY  (89  J PWwftall  810-0 HMmre 

uun  A0WTA*iJUiDiirfajGaeidtofl6-HW? KCKtanl 

P4WR  DUMMBI R LUCKY  (0)  J Taek  5-10-0 — SHeMaM 

8-1  Dan*  Rota.  8-1  TeBUterry.  tt-1  Kenyan,  U-i  VaRay  Gentea,  Ainner 


SjertL 


5-2  HBIe  Demng.  I 


• Bltnkeredlbf  the  flrettinMKPQWTBraACT:  435  Abaolinc  Rater;  My  Handstme. 

SJOOafcbuT. 
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Soccer 


England  gamble  on 
Operation  Shearer 


DavM  Lacey 


Alan  shearer’s 
chances  of  becoming 

a major  Influence  in 
the  European  Cham- 
pionship now  depend  on  a 
surgeon's  skill,  the  speed  of 
the  player's  recovery,  and, 
not  least,  the  success  of  those 
who  will  replace  him  in  Terry 
Venables's  England  attack  in 
the  remaining  warm-up 
games. 

Tonight  Shearer  will  play 
his  final  match  of  the  season 
for  Blackburn  when  Wimble- 
don visit  Ewood  Park.  Tomor- 
row he  is  due  to  undergo  an 
operation  on  the  grain,  injury 
that  forced  him  out  of  the 
England  side  for  last  month's 
friendly  against  Bulgaria. 

Liverpool's  Stan  CoUymore, 
whose  international  career 
amounts  to  two  brief  appear- 
ances in  last  summer's  Um- 
bra Cup.  has  replaced  Shearer 
In  the  squad  for  the  game 
with  Croatia  at  Wembley  a 
week  today.  But  Les  Ferdi- 


Wilcox . . . left-wing  cover 


nand,  who  scored  the  winner 
against  Bulgaria,  Is  likely  to 
keep  his  place  alongside 
Teddy  Sheringham,  whose 
pass  set  up  the  goaL 

Venables  expects  Shearer 
to  be  out  of  action  for  at  least 
three  to  four  weeks,  which 
will  mean  the  player  missing 
not  only  the  Croatia  match  i 
but  a fan  the  friendly  against 
Hungary  on  May  18-  There  is 
just  a chance  that  Shearer  j 
j will  be  fit  for  the  England  1 
tour  to  China  and  Hong  Kang 
which  follows.  I 

The  England  coach  remains  j 
confident  that  his  leading.  , 
though  intemationally  bar- 1 
ren.  striker  will  be  fit  in  time  i 
for  the  opening  European 
Championship  match  against 
, Switzerland  on  June  8.  “In 
Alan's  last  three  games  the 
groin  has  got  progressively 
worse,"  Venables  said  yester- 
day. "But  both  the  specialist 
and  bis  club  think  he'll  be 
ready  for  Euro  *96.  It's  in  ev- 
eryone’s interest  for  him  to 
have  the  operation  now." 

Shearer  confirmed:  ‘‘My 
specialist  is  confident  that,  by 
doing  what  I am  now,  I will  be 
fit  for  Euro  *96  and  possibly 
the  tour  to  China.” 

Ever  the  optimist,  Venables 
cited  Gascoigne's  experience 
with  a similar  groin-cum-ab- 
dominal  operation  between 
the  quarter-  and  semi-finals  of 
the  FA  Cup  in  1991.  Gascoigne 
underwent  surgery  the  day 
after  scoring  the  winning  goal 
against  Notts  County  and 
returned  five  weeks  later  to 
destroy  Arsenal's  defence  at 
Wembley.  Against  that,  Dar- 
ren Anderton  has  only  just 
resumed  playing  for  Totten- 
ham's first  team  after  a seven- 
month  absence  following  a 
groin  operation  last  autumn. 

Shearer  has  more  than  one 
reason  to  be  anxious  about 


his  England  place.  He  may 
still  be  Venables's  first  choice 
and  if  he  scores  this  evening 
he  will  have  totalled  30  Pre- 
miership goals  for  the  third 
successive  season.  But  he  has 
not  found  the  net  for  England 
in  nine  internationals,  a fam- 
ine stretching  back  to  the  pair 
he  scored  against  the  United 
States  in  1994. 

Shearer's  enforced  absence, 
therefore,  can  only  be  good 
news  for  both  Ferdinand  and 
the  prolific  Liverpool  partner- 
ship of  CoUymore  and  Bobbie 
Fowler,  who  all  still  have 
time  to  Impress  Venables  be- 
fore the  start  of  the  European 

Chflmfrinnchjp 

If  the  farther  absence  of 
Shearer  enables  Venables  to 
continue  exploring  attacking 
options,  the  loss  of  Gareth 
Southgate  and  Steve  Howey, 
in  addition  to  Tony  Adams 
and  Gary  PalLister,  re-empha- 
sises the  thinness  of  choice  at 
the  back.  With  Tottenham's 
versatile  Sol  Campbell  join- 
ing Aston  Villa's  Ugo  Ehiogu 
In  the  squad,  tbe  chances  of  at 
least  one  new  cap  appearing 
at  centre-back  are  high. 

Venables  has  also  brought 
in  Blackburn's  uncapped  Ja- 
son Wilcox  as  cover  for  Steve 
McManaman  on  the  left  Wil- 
cox. with  one  England  B ap- 
pearance behind  him,  has 
only  recently  resumed  play- 
ing after  rupturing  cruciate 
knee  ligaments  just  over  a 
year  ago. 


SQUAD  (v  Croatia.  April  *4):  Semen 
| Arsenal),  Me  worm  (Blackburn).  Walter 
(THUnnem):  a HnB*  (Man  Ukl).  Jonaa 
(Liverpool).  Campbell  (Tottenham l, 
W right  (Liverpool).  BMnpg  (Aston  Villa). 
Pearce  (Mottm  Forest).  P MmSIe  {Man 
Utd).  Lm  (Newcastle),  Inoa  (Inter- 
nazianale).  Q— ootnne  (Renners).  Matt 
(Area nail,  WIm  (Chetaea).  ReAnapp 
(Uvarpooti.  Whm  (BIwAUum).  Stem* 
( Nairn  Forest),  MoManami  I Liverpool), 
fflenlrtt  (OPR).  Cdytnora  (Liverpool J, 
Marlinlaw  (Tottenham).  Fowler  (Liver- 
pool). Ebembr  {UkkUosbraughj,  Ford- 
imNf  Beard  els  y (both  Newc&Ms). 
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First  Division:  Sunderland  3,  Birmingham  0 

Sunderland 

on  the  brink 


IHchaei  Walker 


ONE  LAST  heave  and 
Sunderland  will  be 
playing  Premiership 
football  next  season. 
That  Is  all  they  now  need 
after  +hi*  emphatic  win  at 
Roker  Park  last  night  Promo- 
tion is  assured  unless  Crystal 
Palace  win  all  their  remain- 
ing games  and  Sunderland 
lose  all  theirs. 

Store  this  victory  saw  tbe 
Wears! ders  equal  a 73-year- 
old  record  of  16  consecutive 
unbeaten,  matches,  such  a de- 
bacle seems  extremely  un- 
likely. The  editorial  in  yester- 
day's Sunderland  Echo  may 
have  called  promotion  "the 
word,  that  dares  not  speak  its 
name"  but  it  will  surely  be  on 
many  north-eastern  Ups  today. 

Peter  Reid’s  side  margin- 
ally had  the  better  of  things  in 
a test,  entertaining  opening. 
Breen,  the  leggy  City  captain, 
did  his  best  to  repel  them  but 
neither  he  nor  his  giant 
Dutch  goalkeeper  Griemink 
could  do  anything  in  the  17th 
minute,  when  Gray  let  rip 
from  30  yards  and  the  ball 
flew  into  the  corner. 

Gray  had  been  supplied  by 
Stewart,  the  free  transfer 
from  Liverpool,  and  he  was 
repaid  three  minutes  later 
when  he  rose  to  Scott's  fire- 
kick  and  put  Sunderland  two 
up  with  a firm  header. 


X:- 


* >* 


Stewart’s  critics  have  never 
questioned  his  heading  abil- 
ity but  have  voiced  concerns 
about  his  footwork.  The> 
were  soon  were  given  farther 
ammunition  when  he  ousted 
a gaping  net  from  four  yard-1 
after  a scorching  run  down 
the  left  by  the  Gray. 

So  instead  of  being  3-0  up 
and  cruising.  Sunderland 
found  themselves  having  to 
cope  with  some  iiwh? 

counter-attacks  From  Bir- 
mingham, and  had  a kindly 
ricochet  fallen  to  a more  com- 
posed player  than  Grainger 
tbe  Blues  would  have  reduced 
their  arrears  before  half-time. 

He  blasted  woefully  wide 
and  Barry  Fry's  response  was 
to  bring  on  three  attackers 
immediately  after  the  break. 
One  of  those.  Francis,  rent 
Barnes  clear  with  his  first 
touch  but  Kubicki  nipped  in 
to  send  the  ball  for  a comer 
from  which  Peschisoliilo.  an- 
other substitute,  headed  nar- 
rowly over. 

That  was  costly  as  Russell 
soon  afterwards  calmly  siue- 
footed  Sunderland's  third 
goal  past  Griemink.  Again  the 
pass  came  from  Stewart,  who 
may  have  clinched  a contract 
j in  the  big  10  with  his  labours. 

SMMfartanrf:  Cnamtwrtjln;  KubAAi.  StpO. 
Bracowt.il . Ball.  Mei-rtlo  Michael  Gray. 
Ord,  Russell.  Stewart.  A anew 
i MrtnhiflhMM  Griemink.  Poole.  Grainger. 
Cornfotlh.  Breen.  Edwarda.  Johnson 
(Francis.  n-i|.  DavHn  (Hurt.  h-n.  Borne**- 
Lego  [Peach »oi Wo.  h-fl.  TaiL 
Hi) an n T Wert  iHullt 


Watford  4,  Reading  2 


White  ait  double 


Double  whammy . . . Alan  Shearer  faces  Wimbledon  tonight,  the  surgeon’s  knife  tomorrow  MarfcRmidftm 


Scots  fear  for  Ferguson  All  agog  on  theTyne  with 

jja-aisr  — ssKS""",'isaE"”™“”"  tensions  at  breaking  point 

Inn  M/tnrlA  atw  I ■ dm  1am*  nf  CammiiAAm  nnll  ® 


Duncan  ferguson. 

the  Everton  striker, 
may  be  ruled  out  of  the 
European  Championship  fin- 
als as  early  as  this  afternoon. 
The  Scotland  player  will  have 
a troublesome  groin  injury 
examined  by  a specialist 
today  and  if  surgery  is 
required  he  will  be  dropped 
from  Craig  Brown's  21-man 
Scotland  A squad  for  the 
Scots’  double-header  in 
Denmark. 

"Joe  Royle,  the  Everton 
manager,  said  that  tomorrow 
morning  would  be  tbe  best 
time  for  the  consultation  with 
a specialist,"  Brown  said  last 
night.  Ferguson  was  a starter 
In  last  night’s  Merseyside 
derby  against  Liverpool  and 
the  injury  could  be  expected 
to  show  most  clearly  on  the 


morning  after  the  exertions  of 
a night  match. 

“If  he  needs  an  operation 
any  time  between  now  and 
Euro  '96  we'll  have  to  forget 
him,"  said  Brown.  "That  kind 
of  procedure  usually  requires 
at  least  six  Weeks  of 
convalescence.” 

The  Scotland  manager  was 
at  Goodison  Park  last  night 
not  only  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
Ferguson  but  also  to  assess  a 
number  of  players  likely  to  be 
involved  with  England,  whom 
the  Scots  meet  at  Wembley  on 
June  15. 

Brown  named  41  players 
yesterday,  including  the  B 
squad  for  the  match  against 
Denmark  on  Tuesday.  The 
full  international  is  the 
following  night  and  Brown  in- 
sisted that,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Celtic’s  injured 
midfielder  Phil  O'Donnell,  his 
final  21  or  23  players  for  the 


championship  would  come 
from  them. 

The  loss  of  Ferguson  will 
not  help  Brown's  search  tor  a 
recognised  first-choice  attack. 
John  Spencer,  the  Chelsea 
forward,  appears  to  have 
replaced  Aberdeen’s  Scott 
Booth  as  first  choice  and  will 
start  tbe  A international  in 
Copenhagen.  Booth,  who  has 
been  injured  and  off  form 
most  of  this  season,  will  he  in 
the  B team. 

“I  saw  Spencer  against 
Leeds  last  week  and  he  was 
terrific,"  said  Brown. 


Michael  Walker  on  another  emotional 
night  for  the  one-team  city  of  Newcastle 


SQUAB  (v  Denmark.  April  34):  dm 
(Norwich).  Lolgbton  (Hibernian):  Boyd 
(Celtic).  Barley  (Chntaoa).  CUarwpail 
(Tottenham).  CoHm  (Celtic),  reyii 
(Everton).  Qellacher  (Blackburn], 
Qeninalll  (Noltm  Foreat),  Qaria 
(Rangers).  Hendry  (Blackburn).  Jaotoum 
(Hibernian).  ■i.aWatei  (Leeds).  HeCaS 
(Rangers).  NoCotat  (Rangers), 
■cKImmfe  (Aberdeen).  T McKinley 
(Celtic).  W MaKlnley  (Blackburn), 
McLaren  (Rang an).  leStiy  (Celtic)' 
Spencer  (Chelsea). 


Pallister  comeback  hope 

GARY  PALLISTER  I Ferguson  said:  “I  will  give  i Venison,  who  has  been  £ 
may  provide  a stimu-  Gary  every  chance.  He  has  j fer tag  from  back  proble 
lus  for  both  clnb  and  done  everything  asked  of  in  recent  weeks. 


Gary  pallister 

may  provide  a stimu- 
lus for  both  clnb  and 
country  by  making  his 
comeback  for  Manchester 
United  in  tonight's  Pre- 
miership game  with  Leeds 
at  Old  Trafford. 

The  England  central  de- 
fender had  been  struck 
down  by  a back  injury, 
playing  five  times  since  No- 
vember and  missing  Unit- 
ed's last  nine  matches.  But 
he  has  been  training  well 
and  with  United  pursuing 
the  Double,  and  the  Euro- 
pean Championship  fast  ap- 
proaching, he  will  be  eager 
to  test  his  fitness  in  match 
action. 

United’s  manager  Alex 


Ferguson  said:  “I  will  give  | 
Gary  every  chance.  He  has 
done  everything  asked  of 
him  in  training  and  he  is 
certainly  one  to  consider." 
United,  three  points  ahead 
of  Newcastle  having  played 
one  game  more,  go  into  the 
Leeds  match  without  their 
midfielder  Nicky  Butt,  who 
starts  a two-match  ban.  But 
Phil  Neville  is  available 
after  missing  two  games 
with  injury. 

Southampton’s  manager 
Dave  Merrington  may  be 
able  to  call  on  his  central 
defender  Richard  Hall,  who 
has  had  calf  trouble,  to 
strengthen  his  squad  at 
Newcastle.  But  there  are 
still  doubts  about  Barry 


Venison,  who  has  been  suf- 
fering from  back  problems 
in  recent  weeks. 

Coventry,  seeking  a win 
that  would  take  them  out  of 
tbe  relegation  zone,  go  to 
Nottingham  Forest  without 
almost  an  entire  defence, 
including  Busat,  (fractured 
leg),  Shaw  (broken  jaw), 
and  Rennie  (ankle  liga- 
ments), and  Burrows  and 
Borrows  are  also  out 
• In  the  FA  Cup  final  Man- 
chester United  have  been 
spared  any  fkirtber  embar- 
rassment over  change  kit 
because  they  have  won  the 
toss  of  a coin  with  Liver- 
pool far  the  right  to  wear 
the  red  colours  at  Wembley 
on  May  11.  j 


IT  IS  easy  to  tell  just  how 
much  football  matters  to 
the  people  of  Tyneside,  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  the  few 
places  in  Britain,  like  Glas- 
gow, Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter, where  everyday  conversa- 
tions are  more  often  about  the 
game  than  the  ubiquitous 
National  Lottery. 

Football  passion  there  often 
seems  more  intense,  but  that 
is  partly  explained  by  the  fact 
that  unlike  the  other  three 
centres,  Newcastle  is  a one- 
team  city.  There  is  no  rival 
club  to  take  the  focus  away 
from  St  James'  Park,  and  that 
is  why  it  will  be  heaving  with 
emotion  again  tonight  far  the 
visit  of  Southampton. 

For  70  years,  while  the  club  1 
was  the  embodiment  of  medi- 
ocre underachievement,  the 
levels  of  pressure  and  expeo- 1 
fancy  were  reasonably  easy  to 
deal  with.  But  now  that  there  , 
is  a side  in  black  and  white  | 
with  the  possibility  of  win-  i 
rung  the  league  title,  pressure 
has  multiplied.  Suddenly 
everyone  has  stopped  talking 
about  football  and  begun  mut- 
tering anxiously  about  "the 
tension". 

Robbie  Elliott,  the  22-year- 
old  Newcastle  defender  who 
came  on  for  John  Bereaford 
after  his  “madness"  outburst 
at  the  manager  Kevin  Keegan 


on  Sunday,  said  he  was  not 
surprised  something  like  that 
had  happened.  "Everyone 
seemed  unusually  uptight  be- 
fore the  game."  he  said.  "You 
don't  mind  how  you  get  in  the 
team  as  long  as  you  get  in,  but 
[mine]  was  still  a strange  way 
to  have  to  go  into  the  game." 

Newcastle  trained  in  front 
of  the  usual  few  thousand  at 
their  Durham  headquarters 
yesterday  and  Beresford  was 
back  in  the  first-beam  fold, 
but  Faustino  Asprilla  and  Les 
Ferdinand,  though  not  doubt- 
ful for  tonight's  game,  were 
missing  from  the  16-man  kick- 
about  because  of  minor 
knocks  from  Sunday. 

Ferdinand  revealed  that  he 
had  been  physically  sick  be- 
fore the  Aston  Villa  game  and 
again  at  half-time.  Not  from 
nerves,  though,  "Just  a bug,” 
he  said.  But  be  did  allude  to 
the  Beresford  incident  when 
he  added:  “At  the  moment 
tensions  are  running  high,  ev- 
eryone’s feelings  are  high. 
The  crowd  are  getting  a bit 
edgy,  and  with  the  last  three 
results  they've  got  every 
reason." 

Tbe  assistant  manager 
Terry  McDermott,  however, 
chose  to  emphasise  that  Man- 
chester United's  players  must 
be  experiencing  similar 
thoughts.  "We've  got  a lot  of 


players  who  haven’t  been  in 
this  situation:  so  have  Man- 
chester United.  Ifs  going  to 
be  new  to  them.  It's  nice  to 
have  the  likes  of  David  Batty 
and  Peter  Beardsley  who 
have  been  there  and  done  it 
all  before." 

Keith'  Gillespie,  Steve 
Howey  and  Paul  Kitsan  are 
still  out  ctf  contention  and 
McDermott  would  make  no 
comment  on  Beresford’s 
chances  of  regaining  his 
place.  One  thing  is  certain, 
the  whole  squad  will  be  at  St 
James'  Park  tonight;  none  off 
them  would  want  to  watch 
this  Southampton  game  as 
Ferdinand  watched  Satur- 
day's encounter  at  The  DalL 

"I  was  at  home,  my  dad  bad 
came  up  for  the  weekend  and 
funnily  enough  lie  said  to  me: 
1 wonder  how  Queens  Pfirk 
Rangers  are  getting  on.’  So  be 
flicked  on  the  text  and  Man 
United  and  Southampton 
came  up.  It  was  2-0  to  South- 
ampton. His  mouth  was  open, 
he  looked  at  the  time  and 
said:  There's  only  20-35  min- 
utes gone'.  Then  he  looked  at 
it  again  and  I said  I was  not 
going  to  look  any  more.  % ! 
said:  'Well,  you  want  to  come 
and  look  at  this.  It's  2-0'." 

Such  a result  for  Newcastle  I 
i tonight  would  clearly  make  I 
Old  Trafford  even  more 
Jumpy,  though  there  is  every  I 
chance  the  whole  Geordie  | 
papulation  would  swoon;  be- 
cause, at  tbe  minute,  they  are 
agog  on  the  Tyne. 


EASTER  is  now  but  a dis- 
tant memory  and  rejoic- 
ing over  foe  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Messiah  long 
forgotten.  The  second  coming 
of  Graham  Taylor  has  yet  to 
provide  the  miracle  needed  to 
save  Watford  from  the  drop 
though  thift  confident  win 
reduced  their  distance  from 
the  safety  zona  — now  precar- 
iously occupied  by  last 
night’s  opponents  Reading  — 
to  seven  points.  . . 

Not  that  tile  general  man- 
ager is  in  any  way  to  blame 
for  his  old  club’s  predica- 
ment. They  were  already  bot- 
tom when  he  returned  in  Feb- 
ruary and  their  record  under 
him  — won  3,  drawn  7,  lost  4 
— is  not  too  bad  a ratio  over 
an  entire  season  but,  with 
just-four  games  now  left.  Is 
unlikely  to  be  dramatic 
enough  to  stave  oS  relegation. 

■ Watford’  began  impres- 
sively, driving  forward  with 
purpose,  and  deservedly 
scored  in  the  ninth  minute. 
Mooney  played  to  Ramage 
J who  skipped  past  the  Polish 
international  Wdowczyk  on 
the  left  of  -the  penalty  area, 
crossed  low  and  Devon  White 
awkwardly  side-footed  the 
goaL  It  was  the  giant  striker's 
third  goal  for  Watford  since 
joining  from  Notts  County. 
More  goals  seemed  inevita- 


ble with  both  sides  employing 
a fashionable  if  flimsy  three- 
at-the-back  formation,  and  in 
foe  S7th  minute  Watford’s  18- 
year-old  Connolly  obliged 
with  a deft  low  strike  from 
Ramage's  through-ball. 

Watford  may  be  all  but 
doomed  but  this  was  a match 
Reading  could  ill  afford  to 
lose.  With  their  fellow  strag- 
glers Oldham  and  Tranmere 
playing  tonight,  the  Royals 
are  still  in  danger  of  an 
August  kick-off  in  the  div- 
ision from  which  Mark 
McGhee  hoisted  them  as 
champions  in  1994. 

Whether  it  was  the  half- 
time  team  talk  or  the  sight  of 
Mikhailov's  wig,  Reading's 
spirits  lifted  after  the  interval 
and  in  the  67  th  minute  the 
former  Spurs*  midfielder  Cas- 
key pulled  a goal  back,  head- 
ing in  Nogan’s  flick -on.  But 
Watford  dug  in,  fought  back 
and  White  duly  sealed  the 
points  with  a last-gasp  shot 
from  the  edge  of  foe  area. 

Ramage  underlined  the 
comprehensive  nature  of  foe 
win  by  heading  in  Mooney's 
cross  to  the  far  post  in  injury 
time,  though  Quinn  gained 
some  consolation  with  a pow- 
erful header. 

Watford:  Millar;  Bazelay.  Barnes 
(Ludden.  BOmlnl.Hessenthaler.  Pago. 
White.  Porter,  Palmer.  Ramage.  Mooney. 
Connolly  (Morales,  08). 

Mikhailov;  Booty.  Wdowczyk. 
Caatey.  Hopkins.  Bernal.  GUkea.  Nogan. 
Quinn.  Williams.  Parkinson. 
lie frs>«  B Knight  (Orpington). 


Waddle  on  the  move  again 


CHRIS  WADDLE  has 
turned  down  a new  one- 
year  contract  with  Sheffield 
Wednesday  and  is  available 
next  month  far  £250,000. 

Tt  was  made  dear  that  I 
am  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
regular  in  foe  team,”  said  foe 
35-year-old  former  England 
winger  after  talks  with 


Wednesday's  manager  David 
Pleat  “I  want  to  be  either 
playing  regularly  or  doing  a 
job  as  a player-coach  or  as  a 
player-manager." 

Waddle,  whose  previous 
clubs  include  Newcastle,  Tot- 
tenham and  Marseille,  last 
started  for  Wednesday  at 
Aston  Villa  on  March  6. 


Results 


Soccer 

ENDSUEIGH  LEAGUE 
First  Division 


Sport  in  brief 

Rugby  Union 


Newcastle's  manager  Rob 
Andrew  yesterday  signed 
three  more  players,  taking  his 
total  to  15  and  his  season's 
spending  to  around  £750,000. 
The  newcomers  are  Bristol's 


21-year-old  England  second- 
row  forward  Garath  Archer. 
West  Hartlepool's  England  A 
centre  Andrew  Blyth  and  foe 
Auckland  hooker  Ross  Nes- 
dale,  an  All  Black  reserve. 


Snooker 

Peter  Ebdon.  wanning  up  for 
tbe  Embassy  World  Champi- 
onship which  begins  this 


weekend,  scored  two  147  max- 
imum breaks  during  an  exhi- 
bition match  to  Eastbourne 
this  week,  writes  Michael 
Kirk.  He  was  given  a four- 
minute  standing  ovation. 
Only  one  other  player.  Jimmy 
White,  has  compiled  two  max- 
ixnums  in  one  public  session. 


Port  Vote  (O)  1 

Aapln  8* 

Srnidlrttid  (21  > 
Michael  Gray  18 
Stewart  2V  Russell  62 


Orimeby  (0)  IS 
5,796 


POJfTINS  LBACUCr  First  DMsJooi 
Derby  t.  Tranmere  1:  SheB  Uhl  2,  WBA  1. 
FA  YOUTH  CUP:  Sand-final,  saoond 
hp  Wimbledon  2.  Wert  Ham  3 lagg-  3-61. 
MCOUMIBIUMUtrMDMriw 
OPR  3.  fihelhwt  1. 

LEAGUE  OF  WALKS!  Comah'S  Quay  1. 
Bangor  C a atjw  Vote  0.  Barry  Tn  1;  Film 
Til  3,  Caernarfon  Tn  £ biter  CaiSHT  0. 
Cwmbran  a Llan&amtTmM  4,  Caersws  1. 
inni  CUR  StwMtad  nplw  SlHiUrm 
a Crusaders  1. 


Rugby  Union 


Watford  (2)4 
White  B S3  Caskey  82 
Connolly  35 
Homage  S7 


HDMCKEH  NATIONAL  LEAGUE!  Find 
DMshHE  LlamMI  38,  Abarauon  0.  Second 
DH  totem  Tenby  Utd  S,  Convent  38. 

CLUB:  Cnimlln  10.  Cross  Keys  40, 
SUPER  12=  Waikato  22,  Otago  5. 


D Had  (Eng)  M PMutta  (F«t|  15-12,  W-ft  D 
ZWh  (Pot)  bt  B Hocfchart  (ScoQ  8-1 S. 
15-11.  15-10;  J Oteaon  (Sws|  bt  G Lewis 
(Wales)  16-3.  15-3:  C Hawtew  (Eng)  bt 
C Robertson  (Soot)  iS-fl.  15-ft  P Knowtoa 
(Eng)  bt  M Aydogmua  rTur)  15-0.  15-3;  V 
■titan  (Run)  bt  0 CTHalkran  pm)  15-4. 
15-6;  R Vaughan  (Woks)  M F Ptateuca 
fftam)  15- Ift  J5-&  OAmgMtlGel  MS 
Togging  (lm)  16-0. 16-2. 

Wnniaai  First  raandi  K Morgan  (Wales) 
bt  E Ntetoen  (tea)  11-1.  11-1;  T Ckrovam 
(Eng;  M C OWmMMr  Oral  11-1.  11- 4;  J 
Baiwidw  (Eng)  U K Ruduu  (Pol)  11-2: 
11-2;  O Hank  (Scot)  bt  N Grovaa-Burte 
(Wales)  11-4.  11-St  S MoObm  pm)  bt  K 
YUu  te&O  11-8.  1 1-3:  A Hornby  (Eng)  M D 
Sm  lUonava  (Bui)  11-1. 11-0. 


SHARJAH  CUP:  Pakistan  168  (45  a van* 
MaUhewi  3-19.  Do  Viators  3-28,  Kalita 
3-21).  South  Africa  188-2  (33.1  evanr;  A 
Hudson  94na).  South  Africa  won  by  eight 

wicked.  1 


Ice  Hockey 

WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIP  (Ondtanen)- 
Pod  Latvia  4.  Poland  Z Qt  Britain  3. 
Japan  3. 


Fixtures 


Second  Division 


Rugby  League 


Baseball 


(7.30  unless  stated) 

Soccer 


Tbe  Independent  News  and  Reports  Service 

Call  0891  33  77+ 


Arsenal 

oe 

ipswleh  Town 

19 

Sheffield  United 

IB 

Aston  ViKa 

ii 

Leeds  United 

03 

Sheffield  Wed. 

14 

GUnn.Crty 

34 

Leicester  Ctty 

35 

Southhampton 

20 

Blackbun) 

21 

Liverpool 

04 

Stoke  City 

30 

Bolton 

3(5 

Man.  City 

02 

Sunderland 

27 

Brentford 

24 

Man.  United 

01 

Tottenham  Hot 

07 

Burnley 

31 

MKkBesbrough 

23 

West  Ham 

12 

Chelsea 

OB 

Midwal! 

29 

Wimbledon 

28 

Coventry  Ctty 

17 

Newcastle  utd 

10 

Wolves 

37 

Derby  County 

28 

Norwfcb  Crty 

18 

Celtic 

OB 

Everton 

05 

Noltm.  Forest 

13 

Rangers 

10 

Hudd-  Town 

32 

OPR 

28 

Sailing 

Second  and  10th  places  were 
good  enough  for  Robert 
Scheldt  of  Brazil  to  hold  off 
Britain's.  Ben  Ainslie  and 
retain  his  title  on  the  final 
day  of  foe  BP  laser  world 
championship  at  Simons’ 
Town,  South  Africa,  writes 
Bob  Fisher.  Britain's  19-year- 
old  Olympic  representative, 
still  smarting  from  a disquali- 
fication the  previous  day  be- 
cause his  ninth  ing  was  200 
grams  too  heavy,  took  15th 
and  llth  places  to  be  third 
overall.  His  fellow  Briton  Iain 
Ferry,  ninth  and  fifth  on  tbe 
last  day,  finished  fifth. 


CfcesterflaM  (0)  1 

Larmor  SI 


Walsall  m 1 

Ufltnbcrttfns  34 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  LEACH)  IL 
fWt  DMafcKK  Thornhill  30.  MoWgrowi 


Oxford  IfM  |1)  * 

Moody  s (pan) 

8 937 

Wycombe  (0)  * 
Da  Sauza  ai 


HOMO  Coro,,  Tennis 


rfaam  (I)  1 
Goals*  38 


Third  OMdan 

CwmftrlNow  (0)  2 


Baa II  53.  G6 
2J31 


raton  rt)  1 

Saviiia  an 


JAPAN  OKU:  Mm  IM  ram*  T S»- 
arid  (Japan)  bt  N KuUt  (3wo)  C-3,  5-1;  s 
Wateuuha  (Jacanl  bt  C Cara®  (it)  0-1. 
7-4  R Itembbig  (US)  bt  B Black  (Zim) 

5- 4  6-0:  DMmi  (Gw)  bts  Suite  (Aus) 

6- 1.  6-4. 

Woman:  Ritt  remit  A Sugiyami 


AMERICAN  LEAOUE,  CfsvWand  S.  Bos- 
ton a Toronto  A,  Datrolt  Z Chfcaaa  n. 
Kansas  C 10c  Oakland  B,  Texas  3;  Seattle 
it.CalHomlelb 

NATIONAL  LEMMA  CtndnraU  3.  Chi- 
cago 2 (In  10);  St  Louis  a.  Pittsburgh  4: 
Colorado  11.  Ban  Diego  B. 


, PAt^ttJNOPRmnElcaaPi  Aston  Vine 
* Wort  Haro  (7-4q;SLac*bumv  Wimbledon 
(7.45):  Man  Utd  v Leeds  (BJ1):  Newcastle  v 
Soufframwon  (7  ASi,  NoHm  Forest  * Coven- 
try (7<45fcShrtf  Wed  v Chelsea  (7.45). 


Basketball 


MU>  Miami  110.  New  Jersey  DO;  NY  125. 
Toronto  79:  Seattle  112.  Houston  100:  Indi- 
ana 90,  ChsrirtM  87;  Sacramento  90.  Dan- 
ker eft  Portland  121,  Son  Antonio  97. 


Letaeewr  » Otdham  (745);  stoke  v Chari- 
tonjTAS);  Tramnere  v Ipswich,  inori 
OMWon  Shrewsbury  v Wrexham;  Swin- 
don v Burnley  (7.45). 

■UHOFSAN  CUtP:  BwmMlnele,  maoatul 
{jwJHret  leg  scores  in  parenthesis) 
Nontee  (0)  v Jukemua  Bt  Panathmaikoe 


fl)  « Ate*  (D)  (EL30). 

UMBdRO  LEAOUE:  Planter  OHUtom: 
PrWdey  v Gutartey.  Aral  OMakm  AHre- 
ton  Tn  v NstherfleU;  Faratey  Celtic  v Am- 
grton  LR 

IGIS  LEAOUE:  Premier  btvMooi  Harrow 
Bor  w Hendon;  Motesey  v Carshalton. 
Hrst  DtWstaw  Abtogdon  Tn  v Tooting  8 
Ultqhnm  Ukl.  TUrri  DMrin  Lo»S  “ 
Hornchurch. 

■SAZEH  HOURS  LEA  CMC: 

DMriea:  Corby  Tn  v Bedwortn  U«L 
S anthem  DhMcn  Gtncfertord  Tn  vForo. 

Beldocfc  Tn  v Nuneaton  Bor. 


(Japan)  bt  Tang  Min  (HK)  8-1. 6-t;  K I 
(Japan)  M R HlraU  (Japan)  8-3.  0-1. 
SPANWH  OPEN  {Barcelona):  Aweewri 
roumh  P Haarteria  (NWi)  til  A Martin  (Sp) 
2-6.  fr-2,  6-1;  ■ lortm  (Bwo)  bt  F San- 
toro (Fr)  7-6. 0-i;  F Oeanrif  (Bel)  bt  O RIU 
ICz)  5-4.  0-®  A Hfaateflwl  (SpJ  bt  P 
Sour  (Gar)  6-1.  B-».  A CornOa  (Spl  bt  Q 
Solves  (Fr)  0-7.  8-3.  6-4;  H J DamMi 
(Neth)  bt  A Gaudanzl  (It)  7-6. 6-3;  J Novak 
(Czl  m H cimr  (Aral  *-4.  6-3;  M Bos 
(Chile)  tn  G Blanco  <5p)  8-4. 6-3:  R 
til)  bt  K Alarm  (Mor]  6-4, 6-7,  5-3:  J VBocw 
(Spl  bt  F ManUlta  3-6.  5-4.  7-6;  C RwW 
(Nor)  bt  a Sflharier  (Aut)  8-3.  &-£FIUg 
(Sp)  bt  L Burgmuller  (Gar)  6-4.  6-7. 6-3. 
Third  raontfa  4 Btrih  (Sp)  bt  Y Ka/uDaU- 
kov  (RuSl  3-6.  6-1.  7-5;  C How  (Sp)  MM 
Hoseel  Owttz)  6-i.  6-4. 

BERHOOA  OPEN  (Paget.  Bermuda); 
FM  road  M Wartrinmoo  (US)  bt  L 
Jensen  (US)  6-3.  6-4;  J ApeB  (Swe)  bt  A 
Relchel  (US)  2-6.  7-6. 6-41  o Bier  (Gar)  bt 
M Joyce  (US)  6-4.  N Lop— iti  (Ecu)  bt 
K Novacefc  (Co)  7-6,  3-6.  6-4;  H FHppW 
(Uru)  W C EUie  (A rffl  6-4  3-ft  6-3S  A He 
(At»)  bt  J Stoltanbarg  [A ns)  6-3.  6-4  B 
ShaHott  (US)  bt  O Grass  (Gar)  6-1.  6-%  J 
Rrm  (Arg)  bt  U CharpsnUer  (Arg)  6-3, 
5-4 


McGlaahB4 

4.952 


Iteretnrd  |3)  a 
White  IS.  30.  51  (ben) 


HeosfleM  1 1)  X 

BooPraye  13  (pm ) 
Williams  75 


Rochdale  (0)  2 
Nan  n 

Whitehall  01 


NtchOKon  64 
? 132 


Rt^toia 
■loctcaan  60 
Johnson  65 


Chess 

Garry  Kasparov  and  Anatoly 
Karpov  regain  the  top  two 
places  in  the  newly  issued 
International  Chess  Federa- 
tion world  rankings,  writes 
Leonard  Barden.  Vladimir 
Kramnik,  the  2fryear-old  Rus- 
sian who  topped  the  previous 
list,  drops  to  third.  Britain's 
leading  pair  both  Improve, 
Nigel  Short  to  eighth.  Michael 
Adams  to  14th. 


BOLL’S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Premier  Olvieioii 


*tertck(1|1  Aberdeen  (111 

McWWlsrru  10  Booth  2 

4.500 

OM  VAUXHALL  COIfFEREHCtt  Bad)  1. 
Kidderminster  1;  Kettering  1.  Stwwioge2. 
Jtortbwtah  1.  Moeclesfleld  £ Runcorn  0. 
Stefybrklge  1.  Southport  1,  Mwaeambe  1: 
WeJdng  9.  Famberaiigh  1 
las  LEAGUE:  Prwmter  Dhriaatt  HayM 
a Sutton  utd  0. 

BRAZER  HOMES  LEAGUE:  Premier 
DMskm  Crowley  Tn  \.  Merthyr  0. 
Ormtend  0 N 4.  Newport  AFC  0;  Puah- 
<ten  & D momte  i Grasley  ftyrs  1;  Sudbury 
Tn  3 VS  Rugsy  i 


Bowls 


■WPS  (Mettan  Mowbray):  THplan  Oaar- 
lar^Twtei  IjaaWi  (A  WyeK)  bt  Bodmin 
(S  Lane)  TWO  (see):  WMtefcnMAe  (G 
Stacayl  U Sasun  (8  Hobart)  10-12  *t»- 
tev  (J  Leeman)  bt  Tetwibridge  (J  Wtitck- 
ham)  IB-17;  ■rrimstea  Court  [S  Thomas) 
bt  Hudderafleld  (A  AMnson)  35-11.  ftanri- 
Hwalte  WbtteladgMa  M Ipctricft  18-17) 
Stanley  bt  Enflngton  court  21-11. 


Chess 


AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION: 
Hrat  DMafam:  Bristol  C v Portsmouth. 
Crystal  Palace  v Watford  (7J)):  tpowteh  v 
Luton  V Chelsea;  Norwich  v Bra- 
rol  Rvrsi  Oxtord  utd  * Areengl;  SoutTiamp- 
ion  v Wimbledon.  Second  Dtvtaiooi  New- 
P°fl  AFC  v Bournemouth:  Swansea  v 
Torquay  (2.0). 

SPR1HQ NEATH  PRINT  CAPITAL 
UEAQUBI  Brenttord  v Wycombe  (2.30): 
Cotchester  Uto  v Sutton  UU:  Leyton  Orient 
u Crawtey  Tm  Northampton  v Wetting; 
West  Hare  Utd  » Peterborough  (2.0);  W(£ 
Wngteun  Tn  v GIHlngham. 

Rugby  Union 

COURAGE  CLUBS  CHAMPIONSHIP! 
Mtenel  Lacgue  One:  Letoosier  v Sale 

L . -L» 

MATCHBSi  Preston  Q * Wigan 
^^Munwton  v Lutterworth. 
™f*»CO«ROII  SHWLlk  Army  v RAF 
(3.0,  Twjgmnhani). 

RgWlTATR-M.TCM,  Oombined 
Ldn  OB  v Surrey  (6.0.  O WalcounUana). 

Rugby  League 

NATIONAL  POUCH  CUP:  nm:  Greater 

AL«?lSStw  52,"*  ^1“  I10-  SAbord). 

ShinNtt.***  F*r"t  UlwlBlniie  Leigh  v 

Basketball 

CHAMPMMMSMP,  Our 

Man- 

Cricket 


,MA,TCf<lta  til JOv  Pen- 
pertte  Cambrldqfl  Unrv  v Glamorgan  The 
™rtse;  Ox  Toro  Un»  v Durham. 


AMBER  TOURNAJMMT  (Monaco): 
Romd  8 hsMfarci  V Kramnik  fRus)  TJfc  V 
An  and  (bid)  & V Ivanchuk  (Ukfl.  J Polgar 
(Hun)  5. 

PB3B  WORLD  RAMONOSi  1.  G PtoUrw 
(Ah)  2781;  2,  A Karpov  (Rua)  277V;  3, 
KramAib  2761;  4,  Ivanchuk  2744;  8,  N Short 
(Eng)  28W;  n.  Potgv  2 874:  J4.  u Adams 
(Eng)  2GB7. 


Hockey 


AFRICAN  NATIONS  Clift  South  Alrtca  5. 
Namibia  0;  Kenya  8.  Egypt  2. 


Cricket 


Badminton 


EUROPHAN  CHAMPIOIOMPS  (Ham- 
Ing.  Den):  Setoeteri:  Merc  FtatnmAN 
Wan  (Ira)  bt  P Base  (Gz)  15-9,  15-1;  L 
LhidtooT  (Fin)  tit  P Bush  (bug)  15-4.  1S-6: 


THHEE-DAY  NATCH  (The  Parks): 
Lfl  testa  rah  ire  295-4  dec  (B  F Smith 
l23no.  P A Nboft  1 Wne,  V J WfUfl  57)  end 
145-3  dec.  OKtort  Unw  207-0  dec  (G  Khan 
04)  end  212-7  (A  C Ridley  iw.  i j Sutciwe 
65).  Match  drawn. 


lalenc  Praecot  v Maine  Bd. 

FSDBRATIOM  BREWERY  NORTHERN 
LKMUSi  Ffcwt  Opdritom  Crook  Tn  v Dur- 
hrt»  Cj  EggMen  CW  v ConaaB;  FenyMil 
Aft  v ffm  NeweaetBe:  WnicWiem  v BIL 
UnghamSyn. 

NORTHOW  COUima  BAST  LBAOUA 
rrewUer  DMtaleec  Ashfleid  Utd  v Bel  per 
Tnr  Dwiaby  utd  y Qtasaboughton  wet 
CHEAT  NOLLS  LEAtHOi  Premier  Ole. 
Mod  Frame  Tn  v Taunton  Tn. 
m*«H  CUP,  la.  I Real  repteyi  Slenawn 
v Portuiown. 

PONTIUS  INAIMIBt  Rnt  DMHh  Bol- 
ton u Wolverhampton  (7.0);  Notts  County  v 
Birmingham  C (7.0).  Saeoari  DMrfnu 
Blackpool  v Pori  Vote  (tifr,  Brarttortl  C v 
Huil  (7.Q;  Qrtmsby  v Barnsley  fLQ);  Hud- 
dtmteid  v Mon  C (T.0);  MUdlesbrough  v 
Rotherham  ffJOf;  Sunderland  v Bum  ley 
(7J)).  n>W  DhUow  Lincoln  v Doncaster 
(7XQ;  Rochdale  v Scunthorpe  (7X1):  Wigan 
» Cheeterflekl  (7fl). 


at  Australian 

cena!^,  lirst-ctaan 

u^erBlty  B«»0  Lelwwei. 
rtitoa  a acare  in  toe  opening  game  of  the 

B‘dlolr  104  and 

aured^ a? lain  Suietine 
VCT ta  oiand  oi 

r<  - rfiSSr-.'t?  rtudenls  to  within  20  runs 
« e lemoua  triumph. 

trlBUted*^  'f ‘JL  01  *•  ,lna|  a 
1““  « both  len-ftandars 

CSfli*0  ““  WcestBniWro 

men  around  the 

^SL8w*nlua,ly  ***•  ■ Or**1 

sSSSSSS-"1^5 

swi S*w!«s?s 

WWl  Mhman  Khan 

KnrusraSMr*-- 


L>  U 


S 

A ,'W  ^ 

Ch's  Si 


r -:V'  . ^ 


."bin  bet 

^^conc 


' 'I’M  .. 


■W 

brtni 


it  double 


the 


move  a9^ 
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CRICKET:  THE  COUNTIES  CAST  THEIR  VOTES  FOR  TWO  ENGLAND  SELECTORS 


rises  as 


Lord’s  sweats  on  Beefy 


Paul  Weaver  finds  growing  support  for  a 
former  Test  captain  and  an  England  legend 


THE  announcement  will 
not  be  made  until 
tomorrow,  and  the  i 
counties  have1  until ! 
midnight  tonight  to  make  up 
their  minds,  but  there  is  al- 
ready a sense  of  controlled 
panic  around  the  corridors  of 
the  Test  and  County  Cricket 
Board  at  Lord’s.  It  just  could 
happen:  Ian  Botham  might  be 
voted  in  as  a Test  selector. . 

Botham’s  popularity  with 
the  public  has  never  been  in 
doubt  — Batman  of  Botham 
City,  as  Peter  Tizmiswood 
would  have  it  — hut  the 
power  of  his  personality  has 
also  won  him  a number  of 
committed  followers  as  well 
as  sworn  enemies  from 
within  the  game.  Some 
counties  also  see  a Botham 
vote  as  the  best  way  of  giving 
the  chairman  Bay  Illingworth 

a bloody  nose. 

That  would  be  a little  un- 
fair. Despite  Illingworth’s 
cussedness,  and  his  consider- 
able ego.  he  did  not  seize  over- 
all command  of  English 
cricket;  he  was  given  his  un- 
precedented powers,  as  man- 
ager and  chairman  of  selec- 
tors, by  the  Test  and  County 
Cricket  Board,  which  in  es- 
sence is  the  18  first-class 
counties. 

This  does  not  get  him  off  the 
hook.  The  counties  are  frus- 
trated and  angry  with  their 
own  myopia  as  much  as  any- 
thing else,  and  for  this  reason 


there  is  a strong  anti-IBy  lobby 
in  the  domestic  game. 

This  could  all  be  very  good 
news  for  Botham  and  David 
Graveney.  If  the  pair  of  them 
were  voted  in  tomorrow  it 
would  cause  the  chairman  to 
splutter  over  his  breakfast 
The  anti-Ely  vote  could  also 
work  against  Brian  Bolus  and 
John  Edrich,  who  are  the  old- 
est among  the  unprecedent- 
edly high  number  of  nomina- 
tions. eight.  Illingworth 
privately  supports  both  men. 

Last  night  there  was  every 
sign  that  some  of  the  counties 
— who  each  have  two  votes, 
along  with  MCC  and  the 
Minor  Counties  — would  be 
making  a late  decision  today.  , 
Support  for  Graham  Gooch 
was  running  high,  and  behind 
him  came  the  names  of, 
Botham.  Graveney,  Edrich  1 
and  Bolus,  followed  by  Chris 
Cowdrey,  Kim  Barnett  and 
Geoff  Miller.  | 

The  anti-Ely  lobby  appears 
to  have  been  led  by  Warwick- 
shire. M J K Smith,  who  man- 
aged the  tour  to  West  Indies 
two  years  ago.  has  no  reason 
to  feel  well  disposed  towards 
Illingworth,  who  after  that 
unsuccessful  winter  was  nat- 
urally preferred  as  the  man  to 
take  charge  of  England’s 
destiny. 

The  possibility  of  Botham 
becoming  a selector  brought  a 
stiff  smile  a sharp  intake 
of  breath  from  the  TCCB  chief 


I executive  .Alan  Smith  Tm 
perfectly  happy  with  aE  of 
them.  All  eight  are  very  good 
I people  and  I -don't  find,  it  ua- 
l healthy  to  have  that  many 
candidates.  It  has  created  a 
lot  of  public  interest,  which  Is 
good." 

. Smith,’ Tn  a 'letter  to 
counties,  reminded  members 
that  selectors  have  tradition- 
ally relinquished  any  media 
responsibilities.  Illingworth 
himself  and  Ted  Dexter  are 
recent  examples  and  Botham 
would  be  expected  to  follow 
the  same  path. 

Routine  selectors,  as  op- 
posed to  the  chairman,  are 
currently  paid  £55  a day, 
which  hardly  compares  with 
Botham's  television  and 
newspaper  earnings.  But  he 
insisted:  *1  would  love  to 
serve  on  the  panel  because 
the  biggest  challenge  sow  is 
to  turn  Tgpgfond  into  a world 
power  again.  I have  never 
been  more  serious  about  any- 
thing tamy  life.” 

Both  Gooch  and  Barnett 
have  the  advantage  of  being 
current  players,  with  Gooch’s 
greater  experience  likely  to 
see  him  do  well:  in  his  case, 
his  county  Essex  have  prom- 
ised to  be  flexible. 

In  the  event  of  a tie  for 
second  place  — "There’s  a 
fair  chance  of  that  happen- 
ing." said.  Smith  — the  TCCB 
will  organise  another  ballot 
Involving  only  the  two  or 
more  candidates  who  are 
locked  together.  A farther 
draw  would  leave  the  TCCB 
chairman  Dennis  Silk  to  de- 
liver foe  casting  vote. 


Kim  Barnett  . 

Age  35.  Tests  4 {7986-8$) 
HIGHEST  score  of  80,  against 
Australia  In  1989.  Nominated  for 
England  selector  by  Darbys  hire, 
whom  he  captained  from  1983, 
when  he  was  only  S3,  until  last 
year  when  he  stood  down.  One 
at . Wlsdens  Cricketers  of  the 
Year  In  1989. 


Brian  Bolus 

Age  62.  Tests  7 (1963-64) 
PRIVATELY,  along  with  Edrich. 
Illingworth's;  personal  choice 
again  — though  that  recommen- 
dation did  not  slop  him  losing 
his  Job  to  David  Graveney  in  last 
year's  ballot.  Played  for  York- 
shire, Nottinghamshire  and  Der- 
byshire. all  his  Teats  coming 
against  West  Indies  and  In  India. 


* J 

^ s’ i 


Ian  Botham 

Age  40.  Tests  102  (1977-92)  - 
ENGLAND'S  leading  bowler  (383 
wickets)  and  one  of  the  boat  all- 
rounders  ever  (more  than  5^000 
Test  runs).  Initially  a surprise 
nomination  by  Derbyshire  and 
Northamptonshire  but  now  com- 
mitted to  ending  his  restrictive 
status  as  a tax  exile.  Wiaden 
Cricketer  of  the  Year  in  1976. 


Chris  Cowdrey 

Age  38.  Tests  6 (1984-60) 

HAS  been  In  marketing  and  con- 
sultancy work  since  his  retire- 
ment after  career  with  Kent, 
whom  he  captained,  and  Qla- 
j morgan.  Appeared  In  all  five 
Tests  on  1984  tour  of  India  and 
led  England  to  defeat  In  one  Test 
against  West  Indies  in  crisis 
summer  ol  1988. 


M 


John  Edrich 

Ago  58.  Tests  77  (1963-75) 

AN  Illingworth  preference,  the 
gritty  former  Surrey  left-handed 
opener  scored  more  than  5,000 
Test  runs,  .Including  310  not  out 
against  New  Zealand  at  Hear 
dlngley'ln  1965.  Captained -Eng- 
land as  deputy  tor  ,M  Ike  Den  ness 
once  in  1975..  Wlsden  Cricketer 
of  the  Year  in  1966. 


Graham  Gooch 

Age  42.  Tests  1 13  (1975-95) 
NOMINATED  by  Essex  and  has 
backed  Botham's  candidature: 
both  are  respected  by  current 
professionals.  Retired  after  34 
Tests  as  England  captain  in  wake 
of  poor  1994-95  tour  to  Australia; 
has  hlQhesl  England  aggregate 
of  more  than  8,000  Test  runs. 
Cricketer  of  the  Year  in  1980. 


David  Graveney 

Age  43.  No  Tests 
SECRETARY  ol  the  Cricketers 1 
Association,  the  players’  union 
which  vetoed  his  attempt  to 
replace  Illingworth  as  manager. 
All-rounder  tor  Gloucestershire, 
Somerset  and  Durham  (never 
England);  again  nominated  by 
Gloucestershire  lor  selectorial 
job  he  did  well  last  season. 


■ -vY?'  ' * -*■  •> 


Geoff  Miller 

Ago  43.  Tests  34  (1976-84) 

HAS  made  a career  ol  after- 
dinner  speaking  since  retiring 
as  all-rounder  for  England, 
Essex  and  Derbyshire  (captain 
In  197951),  plus  Natal  in  the 
winter  ot  1983-84.  Nominated  by 
Hampshire.  Has  represented  na- 
tive Derbyshire  at  ping-pong, 
which  may  come  In  useful. 


Rugby  League 


Another 
injury  for 
Johnson 

Richard  Johnson. 
the  21-year-old  Middle- 
sex test  bowler  who 
missed  England’s  tour  of 
South  Africa  with  a stress 
fracture  to  the  back,  has  been 
forced  out  of  the  season's  first 
serious  fixture  with  a 
shoulder  strain.  He  was  due 
to  play  for  The  Rest  against 
England  A in  a four-day 
match  at  Chelmsford,  starting 
on  Saturday.  Sussex's  Jason 
Lewry,  25,  takes  his  place. 

Surrey  suffered  a net  loss  of 
£315,154  last  year  after  a 
profit  of  £270.000  had  been 
projected,  resulting  in  a per- 
ceived loss  of  almost  £600.000, 
The  county  had  hoped  to 
receive  Lottery  money  to  Im- 
prove faculties  at  the  Vaux- 
hall  End.  Receipts  from  the 
Test  match  against  West 
Indies  were  £1,255,835,  with  a 
further  £369,420  from  the  one- 
day  international. 

Andrew  Hudson  made  94  off 
85  balls  as  South  Africa,  chas- 
ing 189,  overwhelmed  Paki- 
stan by  eight  wickets  with 
26.5  overs  to  spare  In  their 
Sharjah  Cup  match  and  se- 
cured a place  in  the  final. 

The  Jamaican  opening  bats- 
man Robert  Samuels  and  the 
Barbadian  fast  bowler  Patter- 
son Thompson  are  foe  only 
newcomers  in  West  Indies’ 
squad  for  the  first  Test 
against  New  Zealand  starting 
in  Bridgetown  on  Friday. 

SQUAB:  C W«Mi  (Cftpl).  S Campbell.  R 
Samuels.  B Lara.  P Simmon*,  S 
Ctiandaroaul,  H Holder.  J Adam*,  C 
Brown n.  I Btstiop.  C Ambrose.  R Dhanraj, 

P Thompson. 


Nickle  clear  as 
Matautia  waits 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


SONNY  NICKLE.  Brad- 
ford Bulls'  second-row 
forward,  was  yesterday 
cleared  of  foul  play,  after 
being  placed  on  report  during 
Sunday’s  Super  League  match 
against  his  former  club  St 
Helens  at  Knowsley  Road. 

The  same  sides  meet  In  the 
Silk  Cut  Challenge  Cup  final 
at  Wembley  on  Saturday 
week,  and  Saints  are  now 
anxiously  awaiting  the  out- 
come of  tomorrow’s  disciplin- 
ary hearing,  at  which  Vila 
Matautia  will  appear. 

Matautia  was  sent  off  late 
in  the  same  game  for  alleg- 
edly using  an  elbow  on  Brad- 
ford’s Simon  Knox,  who  had 
to  be  helped  off.  Anything 
more  than  a one-match  ban 
would  make  the  Western  Sa- 
moan international  forward 
miss  the  final. 

Nickle,  one  of  three  players 
off-loaded  by  Saints  when 
they  signed  Paul  Newlove  in 
the  record  £500,000  deal  in 
November,  was  suspected  of 
having  kicked  at  an  opponent 
But  he  was  cleared  after  the 
viewing  of  video  evidence. 

Neil  Cowie  (Wigan),  Bran- 
don Tuuta  (Castleford),  Daryl 
Powell  (Keighley),  and  Danny 
Russell  (Carlisle)  were  also 
I cleared,  after  being  put 
on  report  at  the  weekend-  So 
was  George  Mann  of  Leeds, 
but  he  has  been  ordered 
to  appear  again  because  tele- 
vision picked  up  a dubious 
challenge  later  in  foe  game  at 
Oldham. 

Mike  Gregory,  the  former 


Unionising  league . . . Scott  QuinneH  recalls  his  days  as  a Llanelli  and Wales  forward  as  he  jumps  at  foe  chance  of  line-out  practice  with  Wigan,  preparing  at  their  unpretentious 
trainingground  h*h*n*  Park  fnr  a May  11  debut  in  the  Middlesex  Sevens  and  a 15-a-side  date  with  Bath  under  union  rules  at  Twickenham  on  May  25photoobaph:  mchael  steele 


Great  Britain  captain,  has 
joined  St  Helens  as  assistant 
to  the  head  coach  Shaun 
McRae  after  finally  being 
granted  an  early  release 
by  Salford-  He  was  under 
contract  at  The  Willows  until 
June,  and  last  month  his  ap- 
peal for  early  release  failed, 
but  the  clubs  have  now 
agreed  a compensation  deal 

Gregory,  still  only  31,  was 
an  outstanding  Great  Britain 
captain  on  the  tour  of  New 
Zealand  in  1990.  He  will  now 
concentrate  on  coaching  full 
time;  his  playing  days,  which 
were  plagued  by  injury,  are 
over. 

Garry  Schofield,  assistant 
player-coach  at  Huddersfield, 
will  be  absent  for  six  weeks 
after  damaging  a hamstring 
in  Sunday's  home  game  with 
Keighley  Cougars. 

Shem  Tatupu,  the  former 
Western  Samoan  union  for- 
ward, is  expected  to  play  in 
Wigan's  Alliance  side  against 
i Bradford  tomorrow  night 
after  recovering  from  a knee 
operation.  He  has  made  only 
one  appearance  for  Wigan 
since  joining  the  club  seven 
months  ago. 

Wigan  hope  that  Nigel 
■ Wright  and  Martin  Offiah 
will  be  back  in  action  by  May 
, 5,  three  days  before  the  first 
challenge  match  against  Bath 
at  Maine  Road,  Manchester. 
Wright  the  game’s  most  tal- 
ented young  stand-off,  has 
been  absent  since  September 
with  damaged  knee  liga- 
ments. Offiah  suffered  a bro- 
ken bone  in  his  back  in  foe 
game  against  St  Helens  on 
Good  Friday. 


Hockey 


London  Marathon 


Tennis 


Badminton 


m..+' 
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Britain  beef  it  up  Costly  challenge  to  Ceron  hat-trick 

f IHim  r*\IONICIQ  CERON  is  tak- 1 “But  at  the  same  time  we  | After  foe  Boston  Marathon  I and  fourth  in  Boston,  will  run 

IvM  WIN  I ling  nothing  for  granted  j are  all  human.  Everyone  has  J on  Monday,  which  Kenya  I the  event  in  the  Games. 


Pat  Rowley  in  Atlanta 

THE  Great  Britain  men’s 
team  defeated  Argen- 
tina, the  Pan  American 
champions,  for  the  fifth  time 
in  "six  . matches  but  this  3-0 
win  in  the  pre-Olympic  event 
here  said  more  about  their  op- 
ponents’ missed  chances: 

Nevertheless,  - their  second 
win  here  strengthened  Brit- 
ain’s hold  on  third  place  be- 
hind Pakistan  and  India  m 
the  six-team  round-robin 
event  before  today's  final 
game  agri"**1  South  Korea. 

Russell  Garcia  and.  Rob 
Thompson,  who  both  scored 
when  Britain  last  beat  Argen- 
tina at  Reading  in  November, 
were  again  the  marksmen. 

Soma  Singh  came  in  at  left- 
half  for  the  injured  Simon 
Hazlitt,  David  Luckes  was 
preferred  to  . goal  and  Mack 
Peam  was  given  a trial  at  cen- 
tre-forward against  the  team 
at  the  bottom  of  the  rankings. 

Britain  were  at  last  allowed 
to  play  on  the  main  pitch  at 
Clark  University,  one  of  the 
Olympic  venues,  but.  took 
time  to  adjust.  . 

Jon  Wyatt  offered  hope  of 
an  early  breakthrough  by 
coming  forward  tb  force  a cor- 


-ner.  Now  that  Britain,  were 
playing  on  a decent  surface, 
perhaps  the  corner  drills 
would  be  more  efficient  Ca- 
tion Giles  managed  to  get  in  a 
flick  but  it  was  saved  at  foe 
expense  of  another  corner, 
Giles  again  .had  bis  . flick 
saved,  although  the  stick  stop 
had  been  penalised  anyway. 

. Mayer  set  up  a chance  for 
Garcia  but  it  was  saved  com- 
fortably. Capurro  was  no 
more-  successful  when  he 
tested  Luckes  at  foe  other 
end  Argentina  had  as  many 
scoring  opportunities  by  rely- 
ing solely  on  breakaways. 
They  had  the  better  chances 
before  Britain  switched  their’ 
fourth  corner  and  Garcia 
swept  the  ball  into  foe  net  la- 
the 47th  minute.  . 

The  introduction  Of  Shaw, 
sparked  a pundfi  patch  but  ft 
was  not  until  foe  fi6fo  minute 
that  Mayer,  popping  up  at 
centre-halt  found  Thompson 
unmarked  at  foe  top  of  the 

circle  to  score  a second  goaL 
«an  amiuitr  O Luchbk  J wy*“,  V 
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DIONICIO  CERON  is  tak- 
ing nothing  for  granted 
as  he  aims  to  extend  his 
supremacy  in  Sunday’s  Lon- 
don Marathon.  The  Mexican, 
winnerjor  foe  past  two  years, 
startefevourite  for  an  unprec- 
edented hat-trick  but  he  rec- 
ognises the  threat  presented 
by  one  of  the  toughest  fields 
in  the  16-year  history  of  foe. 
race. 

It  Hag  cost  £1  million  to  as- 
semble it  German  Silva,  an- 
other Mexican  and  twice  win- 
ner of  the-  New  York 
Marathon,  and  Belgium's 
Vincent  Rousseau,  foe  fastest 
man  in-foe  line-up,  head  foe 
challenge. 

Britain's  Paul- Evans,  fifth 
last  year.  has.  promised  a “do- 
or-die” effort  cm  the  streets  of 
the  capital  to  achieve  bis 
'dream  victory.  And  the  1993 
winner  Earnozm  Martin  is 
fired  up  to  take  on  Evans  In  a 
showdown  for  the  final  place 
in  Britain's  men's  team  for 
tie  Atlanta  Olympics. 

Ceron.  who  lost  a battle  of 
wills  with  tie  Spaniard  Mar- 
tin Hz  for  tie  world  title  in 
Gothenburg  last  summer, 1 
j said;  “1  feel  fester  than  the 
last  two  yBars.  I will  be  doing , 
I my  best  for  another  win  in 
[ London  and.  if  foe  conditions 
are  right,  1 will  be  looktog  for ! 
a test  time,  a world  record, ; 
however  difficult.  Is  always  in  i 
my  mind.  I 


“But  at  the  same  time  we 
are  all  human.  Everyone  has 
their  problems.  I didn't  feel 
good  in  tie  world  champion- 
ships last  year,  so  to  a mara- 
thon you  can  never  predict 
the  outcome.” 

Poland’s  Malgorzata  So- 
banska,  the  defending 
women’s  champion,  said  yes- 
terday that  she  expects  a 
rousing  challenge  from  Liz 
McColgan:  “She  is  improving 
all  fie  time.  1 see  her  as  a big 
threat,” 


After  the  Boston  Marathon 
on  Monday,  which  Kenya 
used  as  its  Olympic  trial,  Ke- 
nyan officials  said  the  men’s 
winner  Moses  Tanui  and 
their  first  woman  Tecla  Lor- 
upe,  who  finished  second  to 
the  German  Uta  Pippig, 
would  skip  the  marathon  in 
Atlanta  and  instead  run  the 
10,000  metres.  “To  run  (the 
marathon]  in  Atlanta  Is  too 
near,”  Tanui  said.  Ezekiel  Bt 
tok,  Cosmas  N’Deti  and  La- 
ntech Aguta,  second,  third 


and  fourth  in  Boston,  will  run 
the  event  in  the  Games. 

• A 61 -year-old  Swede  died, 
apparently  of  a heart  attack, 
at  the  finish  line  to  Boston. 
Humphry  Siesage  was  treated 
by  paramedics,  then  taken  by 
ambulance  to  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  where  he 
died. 

There  were  38,706  regis- 
tered runners  and  2,000  “‘ban- 
dits’’ in  Monday’s  race  — 
more  tbwn  three  times  the 
usual  total 


Runners  have  long  wait  as  Boston  chips  go  down 


Dunoon  Macfcay  In  Boston 

Questions  were  being 
asked  last  night  about 
new  technology  due  to  be 
used  in  the  Flora  London 
Marathon  on  Sunday  and 
this  summer's  Olympic 
Games.  The  results  ot  the 
200fo  Boston  Marathon  on 
Monday  were  delayed  for 
more  than  eight  hours 
when  computer  results  gen- 
erated by  ChampionChip,  a 
silicon  chip  worn  by  the 
08.000  runners  on  their 
laces,  did  not  match  those 
compiled  by  hand  at  the 

ftnlA. 

Officials  took  half  an 
hour  longer  to  confirm  the 


numer-np  Ezekiel  Bitok’s 

time  than  be  took  to  ran 
the  race.  But  London  will 
Issue  the  chip  only  to  elite 
runners  and  will  use  a fall 
back-up  system, 

*.  The  chip  was  developed 
by  a former  Botch  fanner, 
Wim  Metier,  who  saw  that  i 
by  utilising  Radio  Fre- 
quency Identification,  de- , 
vices  — used  to  keep  track  ! 
of  pigs  — it  would  be  poss- 
ible to  time  and  record 
every  runner  In  mass-entry  j 
races.  , 

It  is  churned  that,  by 
using  the  system  employed  ! 
in  security  car  keys.  Cham- 1 
pionChip  can  time  more  I 
than  30,000  people  to  j 
within  a second  and  pro- 1 


dnee  result  sheets  Immedi- 
ately after  the  finish-  The 
chips  record  the  start,  in- 
termediate QTtri  finish 
as  runners  cross  mats  laid 
across  the  road.  Some  early 
finishers  In  Boston,  tripped 
on  the  black  carpet  that 
was  pot  over  the  mats  to 
protect  them. 

Julie  Emmons,  the  assis- 
tant competitions  manager 
for  the  Olympic  Games, 
was  observing  the  system 
operating  at  the  finish  line 
and  said  that,  despite  foe 
problems,  she  was  confi- 
dent it  would  function 
property  in  Atlanta.  ‘There 
were  a few  glitches  hut 
nothing  serious,”  she  said. , 
Tn  sure  It  will  be  okay.” 


Muslertries  Penalty  lifts 
Queen’s  gambit  harassed  Hall 

Thomas  muster,  who  — 

lost  his  world  No.  1 rank-  JaP°  *»  HanOng 


■ lost  his  world  No.  l rank- 
ing to  Pete  Sampras  last  Sun- 
day, is  to  make  his  debut  at 
the  Stella  Artois  Champion- 
ship cm  the  grass  of  Queen’s 
Club  from  June  10  to  16. 

After  Sampras  and  Andre 
Agassi  scorned  his  elevation  to 
No.  1,  the  28-year-old  Austrian 
left-hander,  who  has  won  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  his  titles  — 
jnr.hidtng  one  Grand  Slam 
event  — on  day,  said:  *Tm  go- 
ing to  play  more  this  year  and 
that  irKrinripfr  grass.  I will  not 
miss  Wimbledon  this  time." 

Sampras  is  to  defend  his 
title,  and  the  early  entries  for 
the  £466,666  tournament  in- 
clude the  former  champions 
Boris  Becker,  Michael  Stick, 
Wayne  Ferreira,  Stefan  Ed- 
berg  and  Todd  Martin.  Brit- 
ain's Greg  Rusedski  and  Tim 
Henman  also  compete,  and 
Jeremy  Bates  has  a wild  card. 
• Steffi  Graf  returns  after 
eight  years  to  lead  a strong 
field  in  the  biggest  and  rich- 
est Italian  Open  from  May  6. 
Conchita  Martinez,  Arantxa 
Sanchez  Vicario,  Iva  Majoli, 
Gabriela  Sabatini . and  Anke 
Huber  compete  for  $926,000 
(£622,000). 

The  men’s  edition  of  the 
day-court  classic  begins  at 
the  Foro  Italico  a week  later 
and  18  of  the  world's  top  20, 
including  Sampras,  compete 
for  £L2  million. 


Richard  Jngo  in  Hsmlng 

Darren  hall  had  to 

overcome  illness,  a dis- 
pute with  the  umpire,  and  the 
most  dangerous  first-round 
opponent  in  the  draw  at  the 
European  Championships 
here  in  Denmark  yesterday. 

The  third-seeded  former 
European  champion,  troubled 
by  a virus  infection,  with  sore 
throat  and  gidrihuKtc,  trailed 
6-12  to  the  world  No.  30  Pontns 
Jardti.  the  Eton  who  helped 
pert  England  out  of  the  1994 
world  fpffrn  championships, 
but  prevailed  15-12, 15-8. 

Hall's  row  with  the  umpire 
flared  up  when  he  seemed  un- 
fairly penalised  for  touching 
the  net  in  making  a kilL  He 
was  given  a warning  but  said 
later:  ’* Adrenalin  got  into  my 
system  and  1 felt  much  better 
after  that" 

Bruce  Flockhart,  the  lead- 
ing Scot,  was  also  warned,  for 
whacking  the.  net.  as  he 
sg pandered  a'  good  lead 
against  Dariusz  Zleba  of 
Poland  and  lost  for  the  second 
time  In  two  days. 

Anne  Gibson,  the  first  Scot  ’ 
to  be  seeded  In  a European 
women's  singles  and  one  of 
Great  Britain’s  two  women’s 
stogies  players  for  the  At- 
lanta Olympic  Games,  pru- 
dently withdrew  yesterday  to 
rest  a knee  injury. 
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As  the  Five  Nations  Committee  issued  an 
ultimatum  to  toe  the  line  or  face  expulsion 
the  RFU  remained  set  on  its  own  TV  deal 

England 

given 
1 0-day 
deadline 


Robert  Armstrong 


NGLAND  have  10 
days  to  decide 
whether  to  toe  the 
.line  of  their  part- 
Iners  in  the  Five 
Nations  Championship  or 
condemn  themselves  to  isola- 
tion. As  the  Rugby  Football 
Union  refused  to  budge  In  its 
determination  to  strike  its 
own  television  deals,  Wales, 
Scotland,  Ireland  and  France 
yesterday  Issued  a thinly 
veiled  threat  of  exclusion 
from  the  championship. 

They  said  they  intend  to 
“consider  the  future  format” 
of  the  competition,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  inclusion  of 
England  players  in  next 
year’s  Lions  tour  of  South  Af- 
rica might  also  be  at  risk. 

The  Five  Nations  Commit- 
tee dismissed  England's  plans 
as  “wholly  unacceptable” 
and,  in  effect  issued  an  ulti- 
matum: the  RFU  must  either 
abandon  its  aim  of  going  it 
alone  by  Saturday  week,  the 


‘We  are  not 
prepared  to 
take  25  per 
cent  and  are 
going  ahead 
with  our  plan’ 


date  of  the  next  Five  Nations 
meeting  in  Dublin,  or  drop 
out  of  the  championship  from 
1998  onwards.  Italy  could  be 
invited  to  take  England's 
place. 

Since  the  start  of  the  Five 
Nations  Championship  in  1910 
no  member  has  been  expelled 
except  France,  from  1931  to 
1947  over  professionalism. 

Fred  McLeod,  who  repre- 
sents Scotland,  made  it  clear 
that  the  principle  of  partner- 
ship — not  just  a wrangle 
over  money  — would  be  at 
stake  when  the  current  £27 
million  three-year  deal  with 
the  BBC  expired  in  a year's 
time.  "The  unilateral  decision 
by  the  RFU  to  negotiate  its 
otvn  broadcasting  rights  {is]  a 
point  of  principle  that  would 
undermine  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  championship,"  he 
said. 

England  hit  back  sharply 
last  night.  John  Jeavons-Fel- 
lows,  one  of  their  FNC  negoti- 
ators. said:  "I  cannot  contem- 
plate any  circumstances  in 
which  England  will  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  Five  Nations 
Championship.  France  have 
been  doing  their  own  TV 
thing  for  years.  Are  they  in 
the  Five  Nations  or  not? 

“We  have  been  able  to  nego- 
tiate our  own  overseas  right 
for  six  years  Why  not  at 
home?  We  are  not  prepared  to 
take  just  25  per  cent  across 
the  board  and  we  are  going 
ahead  with  our  plan,  which 
was  approved  by  the  Rugby 
Union's  full  committee.'' 

Tony  Hallett.  the  RFU  sec- 
retary, insisted  his  union’s  in- 
dependent stance  would  not 
harm  the  championship.  “We 
believe  all  unions  will  be  able 
to  benefit  from  our  decision 
and  the  Five  Nations  will 
remain  inviolate.  We  want  a 
larger  share  of  the  cake  be- 
cause we  have  more  mouths 
to  feed  in  terms  of  dubs, 
schools  and  players.”  Eng- 
land have  roughly  twice  as 
many  players  as  Wales,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  together. 


It  is  understood  that  the 
overall  value  of  a new  five- 
year  TV  contract  with  the 
Five  Nations  would  be  around 
£150  million.  England  will  lay 
claim  to  £75  million,  leaving 
the  other  three  home  unions 
to  settle  for  £25  million  each. 
France  already  negotiates  its 
own  TV  agreement  with  An- 
tonne  2,  setting  a precedent 
that  has  encouraged  England 
to  push  for  a contract  cover- 
ing all  internationals  staged 
at  Twickenham.  ' 

The  current  share-out  of 
BBC  money  gives  England  £9 
minion  over  three  years  with 
the  other  home  unions  getting 
£6  million  each.  Fiance,  tradi- 
tionally secretive  about  TV 
and  sponsorship  income,  is 
thought  to  receive  around  £10 
million  a season  from  all 
sources. 

The  RFU,  which  has  the 
most  costly  and  extensive  de- 
velopment programme  in  the 
world,  claims  it  needs  more 
money  to  implement  a profes- 
sional game  than  the  other 
unions,  many  of  whose  play- 
ers in  any  case  are  now  trans- 
ferring to  English  dubs. 

Not  surprisingly  England 
plan  to  negotiate  with  a range 
of  companies  including  the 
BBC,  TTV,  BSkyB  and  cable 
television,  to  put  together  a 
package  that  includes  terres- 
trial and  satellite  trans- 
mission. Next  season  will  al- 
most certainly  be  the  last  in 
which  two  Five  Nations 
matches  are  played  at  the 
same  timeJ  an  arrangement 
that  has  prevented  England 
from  negotiating  the  true 
commercial  value  of  their 
home  matches. 

Even  so,  it  will  take  months 
of  hard  bargaining  to  break 
down  the  angry  objections  of 
the  other  unions  and  achieve 
a working  compromise.  Yes- 
terday’s FNC  statement 
warned  that  relationships  at 
all  international  representa- 
tive levels  would  have  to  be 
considered.  “This  breakaway 
by  England  from  the  existing 
arrangements  could  have  im- 
plications for  British  Lions 
tours.”  it  said.  “The  other 
unions  of  the  FNC  will  now  be 
obliged  to  reappraise  their  po- 
sitions generally." 


DEFENDING  CHAMPIONS  STILL  HOPEFUL  IN  ATHENS 


Jump  to  it . . . Ajax’s  Jari  Litmanen  prepares  for  tonight’s  European  Cup  semi-final  second  leg  photograph:  jhirvlamtoi 

Ajax  hope  home  nerves  will  fray 
A* 


JAX’s  coach  Louis  van 
Goal  believes  the  high 
xpectations  of  the 
Panathinaihos  supporters 
may  unsettle  the  Greek 
club  and  help  his  defending 
champions  overcome  their 
one-goal  deficit  in  tonight’s 
European  Cup  semi-final 
second,  leg  in  Athens. 


“Greek  ferns  consider  Pan- 
athinaikds  players  as  he- 
roes after  their  win  in  Am- 
sterdam,” he  said.  “They 
want  them  to  reach  the  final 
at  any  cost  and  that  will 
make  them  nervous.” 

Some  80.000  supporters 
are  expected  to  pack  the 
Olympic  Stadium  as  Pan- 


athinaikos  attempt  to  reach 
the  European  Cup  final  for 
the  first  time  since  1971  — 
when  they  were  defeated 
2-0  by  Ajax. 

Panathinaikos,  who 
returned  to  the  top  of  the 
Greek  league  after  their  1-0 
victory  over  AEK.  field 
their  Polish  International 


striker  Krzysztof  Warzy- 
cha,  who  scored  his  sixth 
goal  of  the  tournament  — 
“the  most  important  of  my 
career”  — in  Amsterdam. 

The  Dutch  champions 
will  be  without  their 
striker  Patrick  Eluivert, 
who  Injured  a knee  in  a 
league  match  last  weekend. 


New  light  on 

shirt-swapping 
and  adultery 


Vincent  Hanna 


THIS! 
easy 
estly 
simp 


has  not  been  an 
time  for  me.  Hon- 
estly. the  trouble  that 
simple  things  like  adul- 
tery and  changing  your  shirt 
in  public  can  get  you  Into.  I 
don't  want  to  talk  about  it  All 
right  you  twisted  my  arm. 

Rachel  the  therapist  burst 
into  the  shed  yesterday.  She 
was  beside  herself — her 
favourite  position.  “This  is  a 
crisis.’’  she  snapped.  “Your 
daughter  is  under  her  bed  sob- 
bing about  her  new  outfit,  and 
your  wife  says  she  cannot  for- 
give your  2l-year-old  bimbo. 
All  you  can  think  about  is 
sport” 

I  tried  to  reason  with  her. 
“Look,  Nick’s  sex  life  has 
nothing  to  do  with  beating 
Greg.  And  there'll  be  a new 
white  outfit  next  season.” 

This  made  her  worse.  She 
threw  the  fox  machine  at  me 
and  stormed  out  babbling 
about  my  gay  lover  who  is  into 
S & M.  She  should  see  a 
therapist 

All  the  same,  I cannot  shift 
my  wife  off  the  “main  point  of 
the  Masters”.  All  her  friends 
agree  with  her,  she  says.  Nick 
Faldo's  sixth  major  counts  for 
nothing  because  “he  ran  off 
with  that  floosie  from 
Arizona” 

. At  nine  o’clock  on  Sunday  I 
was  hunted  out  to  the  shed  and 
the  golf  turned  off.  By  10.30  my 
family,  and  half  the  country, 
were  glued  to  the  sJghtofGreg 
Norman  celebrating  the  anni- 
versary of  the  sinking  of  the 
Titanic  byrunning  into  an  ice- 
berg named  Faldo.  Thus  sunk, 
Norman  must  have  felt  as 
John  Keats  once  did.  Were  I 
under  water  I would  scarcely 
kick  to  come  to  the  top. 

But  Ihe  tnt-tuts  at  breakfast 
were  of  wives  scorned  and 
bimbos  honoured,  and  when  I 
talked  of  Nick's  focused  play 
they  hissed  “adultery”  from 
behind  the  toast-rack.  No  won- 
der Rachel  was  confused. 

I changed  the  subject  “Look 
at  that  nonsense  with  Man  Un- 
ited 's  grey  strip;  the  team  Is 
over-reacting.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 
snapped  Sinead.  "How  can 
you  score  when  you  look  like 
pastel  wimps,  like  colour- 
blind pygmies?” 

I pointed  out  that  she  had 
purchased  the  said  grey  outfit 
from  the  United  Superstore. 
Yes,  she  admitted,  as  she  had 


the  red.  green-and-yellow. 
blue-and- white  and  the  black 
ones,  each  stencilled  with  the 
name  Cantona  at  75p  per  let- 
ter. a total  investment  of 
£157.21.  “I  know  my  duty  to  the 
team,"  she  added,  "but  l hate 
the  strip."  , , , 

Anyway.  Umbro  paraded  in 
Manchester  on  Monday  and 
explained  that  the  grey  outfit 
would  be  dropped  and  yet  an- 
other one  (all  white)  would 
replace  it  next  season.  Umbro 
is  forking  out  £60  million  over 
six  years  to  put  the  shirts  on 
Eric's  back.  But  the  company 
gets  most  of  It  back  from  the 
pocket-raonev  of  children,  and 
thousands  must  feel  ripped  off. 

The  decision  to  dump  grey 
was  taken  because,  as  Alex 
Ferguson  explained,  “the 
players  couldn’t  pick  each 
other  out  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  crowd". 

I sought  the  advice  of 
Barney  Tremblay,  who 
specialises  in  Personal  Pres- 
ence and  Confidence  Skills 
and  knows  nbout  colours.  “I 
am  not  at  all  surprised  about 
the  row."  she  said.  “The  plain 
fact  is  that  one  wears  prey 
when  one  does  not  want  to  be 
seen.  The  eye  finds  it  difficult 
to  focus  on. 

“Red.  on  the  other  hand,  is 
fresh  and  dynamic,  it  evokes 
the  most  positive  reactions. " 

She  has  a point  It  may  be  a 
politically  correct  colour  just 
now,  but  I can't  ever  see 
people  standing  at  the  Stret- 
ford End  chanting:  “Come  on 
the  Greys!” 

“Besides,"  Barney  added. 

“it  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
team  might  be  partially 
colour-blind.  Has  anyone 
tested  them?” 

FUNNILY  enough,  the 
same  thing  happened  at 
Leeds  United  a couple 
of  months  ago.  The 
team's  second  strip,  supplied 
by  Umbro,  was  changed  from 
green-and-blue  to  yellow  be- 
cause the  players  said  they 
couldn't  see  one  another. 

However,  England  played 
their  last  game  against  Bul- 
garia wearing  a strip  not  un- 
adjacent  to  the  hated  United 
grey,  also  made  by  Umbro. 

The  players  did  not  complain. 

Ponder  this:  maybe  Terry 
Venables  prefers  the  England 
team  not  to  be  seen.  Or  per- 
haps Umbro  has  invented  a 
secret,  invisible  fabric  for  the 
SAS  and  is  using  the  left-over 
bits  for  football  kit? 

Politicians  might  get  Suits 
made  from  the  same  material. 

I demand  an  answer  from  the 
Rt  Hon  Gentleman,  or  I would 
if  I could  pick  him  out.  The 
family  thought  that  was  a 
hoot. 

“Gplfers  could  clothe  their 
mistresses  in  it"  I remarked. 
That  went  down  like  a Greg 
Norman  final  round. 


What’s  all  the  fuss  about? 


Step  by  step  guide  to  a rebellion 


John  Duncan 


So  what  is  all  this  about 
England  being  kicked  ont  of 
the  Five  Nations? 

Put  simply,  the  BBC's  televi- 
sion deal  comes  up  for  renewal 
next  year  and  England  want  a 
bigger  slice  of  whatever  the 
new  cake  is.  At  the  moment 
the  four  home  nations  — 
France  negotiate  TV  sepa- 
rately — receive  an  equal  split 
from  the  three-year  £27  mil- 
lion deal 

What  has  sparked  the 
argument? 

England  have  started  talking 
to  television  companies  on 
their  own.  The  other  nations 
smell  a rat  and  are  telling  the 
RFU  that  if  it  doesn’t  agree  to 
do  any  deals  through  the  nor- 
mal collective  channels,  with 
the  money  split  pretty  much 
as  before,  England  will  be 
kicked  out  and  replaced  with 
Italy. 

So  this  is  what  they  mean  by 
professionalism? 

Basically  this  is  about  brink- 


manship. Both  sides  are  mak- 
ing loud  noises  about  their  de- 
termination not  to  compro- 
mise, but  the  bottom  line  is 
that  they  need  each  other. 
What  we  are  seeing  is  a giant 
game  of  chicken  with  a multi- 
million-pound prize  for  the 
side  that  refuses  to  swerve. 
And  if  nobody  swerves? 

A huge  mess  is  guaranteed. 
England  will  be  left  to  play 
Norway.  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland; no  one  will  watch  the 
"new”  Five  Nations;  the  TV 
companies  will  tell  the  game 
to  get  stuffed;  northern  hemi- 
sphere rugby  union  will  col- 
lapse and  the  game  will  be 
laughing  all  the  way  to  the 
bankruptcy  courts. 

Surely  no  one  is  going  to  let 
that  happen? 

It’s  about  as  likely  as  sacking 
the  England  captain  a week 
before  you  set  out  for  the 
World  Cup.  Or  holding  negoti- 
ations that  end  with  all  your 
leading  clubs  withdrawing 
from  league  and  cup  competi- 
tions. Welcome  to  the  weird 
world  of  rugby  union. 


So  why  are  England  getting 
so  cocky  all  of  a sudden? 
Cash.  Sky  have  held  tentative 
talks  with  England  about  what 
might  happen  when  the  BBC 
deal  runs  out  next  March,  and 
though  no  figures  are  being 
mentioned  the  word  is  £130 
million  for  five  years  for  the 
Five  Nations,  with  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  that  to  England. 
Twickenham  needs  the  money 
to  fund  its  newly  professional- 
ised set-up;  none  of  the  other 
unions  really  has  that  ' 
problem. 

How  can  England  justify 
asking  for  so  much? 

They  say  that  because  70  per 
cent  of  the  television  audience 
is  for  England  games,  they 
should  receive  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  money  that  TV  gener- 
ates. England's  popularity  has 
upped  the  stakes  and  Twick- 
enham claims  that  the  rest 
will  all  receive  far  more 
money  if  they  agree  to  Eng- 
land's terms  than  they  did 
under  the  old  TV  deal  Look, 
say  England,  13 V*  per  cent  of 
£130  million  Is  more  than  30 


per  cent  of  £27  million. 

Is  the  RFC  case  reasonable? 
Many  believe  so.  It’s  the  cack- 
handed  way  they  have  let  the 
row  boil  over  which  is  so 
absurd.  Rugby  league’s  Super 
League  is  talrmgofF,  rfnh 
union  is  taking  a battering  in 
the  TV  ratings,  and  all  this  just 
makes  the  game  look  Incompe- 
tent and  unprofessional. 
Where  is  the  battle  being 
fongbt? 

It  all  centres  on  a body  called 
the  Five  Nations  Committee 
which  has  traditionally  ni 
Hated  British  television 
for  the  tournament  In  the 


distributed  roughly 
equally. 

What  is  going  to  happen 
next? 

Compromise,  of  course.  The 
next  meeting  of  the  Five 
Nations  Committee  is  In  Dub- 
lin on  Saturday  week  and  the 
smart  money  is  on  an  England 
climb  down  of  some  sort  But 
then  the  smart  money  was  on 
Bath  to  beat  Northampton  last 
week. 


We  have  seen  many  fine  productions  of  Uncle  Vanya  in  Britain.  We  tend 
to  define  them,  however,  by  the  casting  of  the  vanquished  Vanya  and  the 
ecological  Astro  v:  Redgrave  and  Olivier,  Gambon  and  Pryce,  McKellen 
and  Sher  have  formed  unforgettable  partnerships.  But  the  key  feature 
of  Peter  Stein’s  breathtaking  new  production  is  that  it  is  Sonya  and  Elena 
who  dominate  the  evening:  it  becomes  the  tragedy  of  two  women. 

Billing  & 
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Across 

1,10  Portion  .after  portion  of 
chips  surround ng  the 
queen  win  have  coaches 
at  sea  (4-2-4-3,7) 

11  Victim  of  Dutch  invasion 

M 

12  Pleased  to  moat  you:  why 

do  otherwise?  (5) 

15  Lateral  section  of  team  with 

experts?  (4,5)  ■ 

14  Dumb  actor  portrays  setter 
in  space  station  (5) 

16  Monkey's  blue  In  Munreb 
tele  (43) 

18  Massive  boat  for  attractive 
fish?  Very  good  (5-4) 

19  Pierce  Goon 'soar  (5) 

20  Most  of  Spanish  Town’s 

comeback  fora  converter  (9) 

23  StidcwifoaflQwerorafish(5) 

24  Turn  ravenous — turn  away 
with  anorexia  (7) 


25  ,8  Cooper's  work  sends 

health  fan  so  to  chemist 
13,4,2.3.8) 

26  Cooper's  work  Jumped  onto 
medieval  roof  (13-7) 

Down 


2 Was  no  more,  destroyed  by 
females  on  river  (9) 

3 Ordinary  people  remaned 
without  it  (5) 

4 The  striving  of  man  Is 

useless  (5) 

5 Lore  due  and  do  it  aj]  right 
(4-5) 

6 Persists  about  member  with 

order  for  standards  in  the 

street  (4-5) 

7 Artist  in  sport  finds  colour- 
less 11 quid  (5) 

8 See  25 

9 Bird  on  meadow,  possibly  a 
target  for  2 (0,7) 
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15  Queen’s  part  in  your  move 
— Ifs  hers  (5,4) 

16  What's  missing  from  late 
summer  or  early  winter?  (9) 

17  Make  au  fait  with  situation, 
having  crashed  into  a tree  (9) 

21,22  7b  return  thanks  after 
unfinished  block  of  houses 
made  of  day  and  sand  (10) 

23  Revolutionary  technologic^ 
discovery  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 


7?  Stuck?  Then  call  ow  soMtons  line 
on  0881  338  238.  Calls  cost  39p  per 
min.  cheap  rate.  49 p par  mm  ai  a* 

Ottwr  times.  Service  supplied  by  ATS 
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